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PRREINSURANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUL 
Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
GENERAL REINSURANCE NOKTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity « Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
fecident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 








South Carolina Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $2,000,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SINCE 1869 


DA HOME OFFICE: PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C.—111 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


N.Y 
4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON—39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 





BEST’S STOCK INDEX 





©) Check 


THESE FACILITIES ... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE January 31 ... 171.4 191.7 198.6 209.5 
Feb ae 168.9 184.7 194.7 203. 

COMPANY March 31 172.4 193.5 192.8 2008 

THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY April 30 ...... 170.7 185.2 187.6 195.5 


ve | err 176.0 189.4 187.8 194.9 
OF AMERICA yond Ree 184.3 198.2 182.1 191.7 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE ree eee 184.0 201.7 188.2 196.6 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK August 31 ..... 187.2 198.8 185.9 185.2 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY ve og all 7 «ae | we 


OF AMERICA November 30 .... 196.8 203.8 
December 3! .. 204.2 211.0 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. _ The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944 














BUILDING COST INDEX 


LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


‘are our specialty 


\=10) Sic). ae le) Mok ee) bleu se) 


Avg. Sept. Avg. Sept. 
Bhs 1939 1953 1939 
Inquiries invited Boston 210 588 Minneapolis 202 
New York 219 601 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 615 St. Louis 208 
owen 198 583 — 186 
iladelphia 196 580 Dallas 171 
WA LT E R C . G 0 R E Yy ( 0) « Pittsburgh 219 582 New Orleans 194 599 
Cincinnati 209 559 Denver 195 519 
Cleveland 206 587 Seattle 196 568 
Chicago 205 542 San Francisco 183 521 
Indianapolis 206 588 Los Angeles 167 551 
Detroit 208 618 — —_— 
Milwaukee 209 611 National Average 200 583 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel- 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. 


Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 





, Entered as Second Class Matter April 19, 1951 at Post Office at Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y 
sts 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
Insurance News 4 Per Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of Month. BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, WN. Y. 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Agricultural Insurance Company (old) 
Agricultural Insurance Company (new) 
American Alliance Insurance Company . 


American Automobile Insurance Company. 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 
American Iusurance Company 

American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 


Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company (old) 
Federal Insurance Company (new) 


Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company—Newark .. 


General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 


Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 
Hiome Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America .... 


Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance .... 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Maxssachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 


Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company ... 
Northeastern Insurance Company of Hart. 


Northwestern National Insurance Co os 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old) . 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new). 
Pacifie Fire Insurance Company . ie 
Pacific Indemnity Company 


Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co, fd. . 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 


Republic Insurance Company—Texas .. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 

Seaboard Surety Company (new) 

Security Insurance Company—New Haven 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (old) 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (new) 

U. 8. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ... 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) 
Actna Life Insurance Company (new) 
Colonial Life Insurance Company . 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 


Continental Assurance Company édianee 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old).. 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new) 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 


Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. . 
Cravelers Insurance Company 
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The house that jacks... broke 


The children’s playtime was over. But the family’s pay time had only started. 


.some jacks, left carelessly on the walk. A tradesman slipped and fell. 


A ball... 
A lawsuit. And a family that ended broke. 
Little things can lead to big losses. Because you may be liable when an accident occurs. 


That’s what a Maryland Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy is for. To guarantee 
financial protection for you and members of your family when 
the unexpected happens. See your Maryland agent or broker today. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Liability Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 


Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies 
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the truly great 
LONE DIETS 
COMPANIES 
of 
AMERICA 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA'S OLDEST BONDING 
COMPANIES 


175 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


21 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Sioux Falls 
South Dakota 


1700 Commerce St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Goudiug Specialists 
Stace 1900 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ARKANSAS Admitted 


General Bonding Fire Ins. Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Emmco Ins. Co : 
Withdrew 

Hibernian Fire and General Ins. Co., Ltd Dublin, Ireland 


South Bend, Ind 


COLORADO Licensed 
International Fire Ins. Co. ......... 
Admitted 
Industrial Indemnity Co. .. 
Mid-Century Ins. Co 


... Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco, Cal 
Los Angeles, Cal 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Preferred Ins. Co. Grand Rapids, Mich 
GEORGIA Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. ..New York, N. Y 
Pan-American Casualty Co. ....... Houston, Texas 
Sterling Fire Ins. Co Cobleskill, N. Y 
Examined 
Progressive Fire Ins. Co Atlanta, Ga 
IDAHO Examined 
Grange Mutual Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ..Gooding, Idaho 
Idaho Farm Ins. Co Rea ; Pocatello, Idaho 


ILLINOIS Licensed 
Cornbelt Ins. Co. . ! 
Midwest Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Champaign, III 
serwyn, [Il 


INDIANA Licensed 
Associates Income Ins. Co. 
Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. . 


. Indianapolis, Ind 
Miami, Fla 


KANSAS Admitted 
General Bonding and Ins. Co. ... 
Government Employees Ins. Co. . 

Examined 
Alliance Mutual Casualty Co. . McPherson, Kan 
Dodge City Mutual Hail Ins. Co. ........Dodge City, Kan 
Farmers Alliance Ins. Co. .............:. McPherson, Kan 
Midwest Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Dodge City, Kan 
Southern Kansas Mutual Ins. Co. Wellington, Kan 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
.Washington, D. C 


MAINE Admitted 


American Progressive Health Ins. Co New York, N. Y 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. re 


MISSOURI Licensed 
Midland Mutual Ins. Co. ...... 


MONTANA Admitted 
South Carolina Ins. Co 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
Equity General Ins. Co. 

NEVADA Withdrew 
Pacific Automobile Ins. Co. ..... 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Examined 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. Concord, N. 


Manufacturers and Merchants Mutual Ins. Co. 
Concord, 


New York, N. Y 
Liberty, Mo 
Columbia, S. C. 

. Miami, Fla 


Los Angeles, Cal 


National Grange Fire Ins. Co. 

National Grange Mutual Liability Co. ....... Keene, 
Phenix Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...........000:. Concord, N. 
IR TION 55 S's Suen cos vie'eeseeees Concord, N. 
Underwriters Fire Ins. Co. .............:. Concord, 


NEW YORK Examined 
Seen SI OD kc sana bbs diklewns New York, 
Greenwich Town Fire Ins. Co. .......... Greenwich, } 
Continued on page 12) 


Beat’s Fire and Casualty News 

















A. employer once boasted: “My ace is 


I can tell honest folk by their faces.” 
He was no end distraught 
When a worker was caught 


Betting company funds on the races. 


INS URED honesty is definitely the BEST policy —for employers! 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS; 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipevity 
Baltimore 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 








For November, 1953 
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we He could bea 
» LIFE SAVER 


$s 


to you! 


Mayse he can’t swim a stroke. And he certainly makes no 
claim to be a hero. Yet he’s probably been instrumental in 
saving life and limb on more than one occasion. 


He’s an agent of The Employers’ Group Insurance Com- 
panies ... and proud of it. He knows that policyholders like 
you get lots of loss-saving and even life-saving extras from 
the company he represents. Extras that don’t appear on the 
policy. Know what they are? 


For example, Engineering Service. An Employers’ Group 
Engineer is within hailing distance of every U. S. city and 
town. His expert safety recommendations are part of the 


protection that is yours with your Employers’ Group policy. 


Your Employers’ Group agent also represents the most 
prompt and efficient of Claim Service. All you have to do 
the minute you have an accident is to *phone Western Union 
and ask for Operator 25. Anywhere in the United States that 
one simple act will bring an Employers’ Group Claim Man 
on the run. It’s in times of emergency that you find out what 


real insurance service like this can mean to you. 


Rely on your Employers’ Group agent and the great facil- 
ities of the company he represents. May we give you his 
name? Just write us. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


a 
(EG) THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 110 MILK ST. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO BOSTON 7, MASS. 
For Fire, Casvalty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, November 23. 

















NOVEMBER, 1953 


*** The September issue of the Reader's Digest con- 


tained an article by John Appleman on health and acci 
dent insurance policies. It immediately created a stir 
ithe repercussions of which are still spreading. A num- 
ber of company officials have written both to the editors 
of the Reader's Digest and to their trade associations. 
,On pages 32 and 33 we present the Industry Criticism 
of the Reader's Digest A. and H. Article and Mr 
Appleman’s answer to that criticism. 


+ 






*** \Vide variations in operational procedure coupled 
with broadened multiple line underwriting practices 
have made desirable the combining of fire and casualty 
figures which, prior to 1952, we reported separately. 
This has made more difficult the proper interpretation 
of overall figures and makes even more essential some 
breakdown based on the general classes of business 
underwritten. Such a breakdown of Stock Operating 
Expenses incurred by 677 companies is given on page 
15. On page 16 is a study of the Underwriting Expenses 
Paid by 391 companies and also a tabulation of the 
Vid-Year Estimated Earnings of thirty representative 
companies. 


*** Despite the detailed statistics available and the 
high state of refinement of the rate making system, 
workmen’s compensation has, in some jurisdictions, 
heen made the target of the most vicious opposition to 
which any element of the insurance industry is exposed. 
Charges have been made that it is an unreasonable 
burden to employers, that profits are exorbitant and 
that it could more effectively be conducted by a public 
agency. These charges are authoritatively disproven in 
the article, Workmen's Compensation—Fact vs. Fancy 
on page 18. 


**x* There are many signs of hope and strength in the 
future of automobile insurance provided the agent 
makes himself a truly important part of every insurance 
contract. Similarly there are rich prospects for the 
other casualty and property coverages. On page 21 an 
experienced and optimistic insurance executive takes 
A Look Into the Future and sees the agent as a figure 
of growing importance with personal service and per- 
sonal counsel the decisive factors. 


eke Since no ethical agent would knowingly solicit a 
morally hazardous fire risk, the physical attributes of 
the property form the basis of its acceptability. To be 
an expert at Judging a Fire Risk requires a specialized 
type of training, background and experience but any 
agent can pick up enough knowledge to do a reasonablv 
good job. Some of the things he should learn to look 
for and the interpretations he should place on them are 
described on page 29 


1953 


For November, 


*** Insurance men are vividly aware of the dangerous 
potentialities of the automobile, yet it is an amazing 
but unpublicized fact that more accidents occur in and 
about the apartments and buildings of a city than occur 
on its streets. Combined with the present-day claim 
consciousness of many people and the strained rela 
tionship between landlords and tenants, this condition 
has given rise to a large number of law suits. On page 
43 is considered what these Adventures at Home have 
meant to insurance companies. 


*** One of the fundamental functions of an insurance 
agent or broker is the ability to recognize, and to make 
his client recognize, exposures to loss. Once he has 
accomplished this, the sale of a policy, always provided 
it is the proper policy to protect such an exposure, is 
fairly easv. On page 47 the president of the New York 
Chapter of the National Insurance Buyers Association 
considers this and other facets of the relationship be 
tween The Buyer and His Agent. 


*** The manifold industrial processes and their prod 
ucts which have resulted from the sweeping technologt- 
cal advances of recent years present many hazards. 
Each new development gives rise to additional problems 
f using it safely. However the same Technology that 
gives us a new industry can, if appiied, give us safe 
guards to cope with the new hazards created. See 
page 51. 


*** Stemming from two legal cases that were only 
remotely connected with the subject and aided by a 
mis-application of a rule of construction of contracts, 
a minority rule has been evolved that depreciation is 
not to be deducted from the insurance recovered for 
partial losses. A study of the evolution of legal thought 
on Depreciation and Partial Losses together with a 
selected group of citations of decisions bearing on this 
problem is given in the article on page 61. 


*** If a salesman does not continue to improve his 
sales presentation, techniques and work habits, he will, 
in all probability begin to fall back. If he 
complacent with his success to date, he will find that 
some other salesman who is progressing has taken away 
some of his business. To guard against such pitfalls 
Self-Training is a necessity for a sales person. See 
the article on page 65 
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Handiest Location 
in PITTSBURGH 


Hotel Pitts. urgls a 


PITTSBURGH 


Diamond Street below Grant 





* Right in the heart 
of the Golden Triangle 


Make the Pittsburgher your stopping place on 
every trip. Business or pleasure, it’s your best 
address in town .. . easily reached from major 
highways. 400 outside rooms, radio and TV at 
no extra charge, bath and circulating ice water. 
Air conditioned dining rooms, function rooms, 


and sleeping rooms. a Finott Hotel 


Garage service. 
aan SEPH F. RRR RRR << | 


AT lantic 1-6970 
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The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. . Mgr. 























COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS (trom page 8) 
NEW YORK (Continued) 


Mutual Ins. Assn. of Nassau, Schodack and Chatham 

Schodack Landing, N. Y. 
Otsego Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Burlington Flats, N. Y. 
Speer SUMMED CLO. 8. oc csvccesccceekeve New York, N. Y. 
Utica Mutual Ins. Co. pict ony cables Utica, N. Y. 
Utilities Mutual Ins. Co are New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Insurance Company of Texas Dallas, Texas 
Standard Casualty Co. ..........+...-..-S0ux Falls, S. D. 


OHIO Admitted 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co. ...... 
Examined 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. 
Ohio Ins. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
All American Casualty Co. ......... 
Suspended 
Colonial Mutual Casualty Co. Upper Darby, 
Colonial Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Upper Darby, 
Examined 
Dirtninetiam Fire Tis, GO. ..050. ccc cages Pittsburgh, 
Donegal Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Mis Bekeee Marietta, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Mennonite Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. ........Intercourse, 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............ Pittsburgh, 
Reamstown Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. ...... . Denver, Pa. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Philadelphia ... -Philadelphia, Pa 


RHODE ISLAND 
Firemen’s Mutual Ins. C 
Union Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


..Milwaukee, Wis 


.. Hamilton, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Chicago, 


Examined 
.. Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Re EE: OO os iach sees ives Sas deeees Chicago, II. 
Sout Cases 108. GO, vscsiocscidscvsce ..Columbia, S. C. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 

DED PO A GM cavecsses ents does eoen Covington, Ky. 
Examined 

Southern Fire & Casualty Co. ......... 


TEXAS Licensed 
Houston-American Ins. Co. ..........---.. Houston, Texas 
gi eo era San Antonio, Texas 


UTAH Admitted 
National Insurance Underwriters ...... 
Republic Ins. Co. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
PU TO, CO. ain ode ses oka tdcnsnens Miami, Fla. 
eg ee + errr rrr nee New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Title and Ins. Co. ........0.e-cscee Miami, Fla. 
UE ag oe Ce te Miami, Fla. 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fidelity Interstate Casualty Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


WYOMING Admitted 
Health Service Incorporated 
DOMINION OF CAN. Admitted 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co., Ltd., Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. .. 
ONTARIO Licensed 
STINE 5. Ns vig waren ae Sls Ae ea 4 we wo e's Toronto, Ont. 
QUEBEC Admitted 


TNR Br iain das 4 x swins b46 6 <abea sc Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Reinsurance Co. ................... Toronto, Ont. 


SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Adriatic Ins. Co 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 


.. Chicago, Il. 


..Wausau, Wis. 


Milan, Italy 
Reat’s Fire and Caanalty News 








First Command for John Paul Jones 


On June 15, 1775, the twelve gun sloop, Providence*, * Built in Providence by John Brown for 
a —_ - yt sao chris- 

: : tened “Katy”. She first patrolled Rhode 

fired the first authorized shot and captured the first prize hdeed endete ann tettek waned 


" P P Pa war under authority of the Colony’s 
by naval action in the Revolution. It is singularly fitting General Assembly. I December, 1775, 


she was commissioned in the infant 
that this famous little fighting ship later became the first navy of the United Colonies. 


Jobn Brown, in 1799, took a keen and 
active interest in founding Providence 
Washington. 


command for John Paul Jones, first among all American 


naval heroes. 


While under the command of Captain Jones, sixteen 
British ships were destroyed and many taken as prizes by 


the Providence. During her four year fighting career she 


“became noted for exploits greatly exceeding what might PROVIDENCE 


have been expected from her force.” WASHINGTON 
Gnsuuance Fompany 


Progressive Protection since 1799 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY + 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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HOME TRAILE 


insurance 


° fire 


> theft 


TO ALL AGENTS desiring LIBERAL 
COMMISSION CONTRACT on this : 
class of business such is available on > collision 
a DIRECT BASIS through a reputable = 

and experienced company (rated excel-_ 

lent plus by Alfred M. Best Company). 


Contracts are accepted in ali states with 
the exception of Alabame and Florida. 


° windstorm | 
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RATING EAR 


IDE variations in 

operational proce- 

dure coupled with 
broadened multiple line un- 
derwriting practices have 
made desirable the combin- 
ing of previously segregated 
fire and casualty figures 
which were reported sepa- 
rately in our publications 
prior to 1952. This adds to 
the problem of proper inter- 
pretation of over-all figures 
and makes even more essen- 
tial some breakdown based 
on general classes of busi- 
ness underwritten. In the 
field of operating expenses 
this is particularly important 
because of the wide differ- 
ences in operating methods 
and costs of varying classes 
of business underwritten. By differences in methods we 
refer to such fundamental factors as operating at de- 
viating rates, issuing participating policies or operating 
through salaried representatives rather than through 
agents. As an example of the last, the inclusion of the 
Allstate Insurance Company in the group of thirteen 
stock carriers operating on the participating and devi- 
ating basis drops the average net commission of this 
group from 21.2% to 11.6% but boosts the average ratio 
of salaries from 7.3% to 11.0%. Similarly, the inclusion 
of the American Fidelity & Casualty Company in the 
group of twenty rate deviating companies jumps the 
ratio of surveys and reports from an average of 0.54% 
to 1.25%. 


Class of Business 
Fire re 
Extended Coverag 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine . 
Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
General Liability 
Auto Liability . 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision 

Auto Fire & Theft 
Other P. D. & Collision 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 

Boiler & Machinery 


Totals (677 companies) 


Varies Markedly 


The expense of handling various classes of business 
varies markedly: To cite two extremes, the average on 
group accident and health was 15.9% while the ratio 
for boiler and machinery was 64.3%. The very low 
expense ratio on group accident and health is counter- 
balanced by a loss ratio which averages 80%, while 
the inspection service which is part and parcel of boiler 
and machinery insurance keeps the loss ratio low. Less 
extreme examples are workmen’s compensation with 
an expense ratio of 25.8% and surety with an average 
expense ratio of 51.7%. 

In making comparisons among companies it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind the wide differences in costs due to 
either methods of operation or classes of business under- 
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UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1952 


Premiums Comms. *Other 
in Millions 
$1,289 


$6,411 
* Excluding loss adjustment expenses and Federal taxes. 


written. It is apparent from 
the above examples and 
the accompanying tables 
that such comparisons are 
likely to be very mislead- 
ing unless all factors are 
28.2 taken into account. Com- 
38.5, parisons on a basis of classes 
43.6 of written 
oa proper because of 
40.9| varying methods of opera- 
32.6) tion 
34.3 
29.9 
34.5 
41.0 
46.4 
51.7 
48.5 
46.5 
64.3 


36.0 


Inc'd Exp. 
25.9 17.3 
344 27.1 17.6 
82 19.3 16.2 
160 17.1 Ht 
268 21.6 16.9 
161 27.1 16.5 
210 7.2 8.7 
568 11.4 14.4 
275 20.9 20.0 
938 19.9 12.7 
21.1 13.2 
19.9 10.0 
22.7 11.8 
21.3 19.7 
20.2 26.2 
28.0 23.7 
28.1 20.4 
26.5 20.0 
18.9 45.4 


21.2 14.8 


Total 
43.2 
44.7 
35.5 


business may 


not be 
Likewise compari- 
sons on a basis of methods 
of operation may not be 
proper because of varying 
classes of under 
written. It is most essential 
to compare like with like 
or make appropriate allow 
ances. 


business 


In evaluating results over 
a period of years it is often 
relative changes in classes of business underwritten 
that lie at the bottom of changing expense ratios rather 
than changing volume or some other factor. With 
commissions and state taxes a percentage of 
written, varying other expense factors 
enough to materially alter the over-all ratio on any 
line of business is rather difficult of accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, over a period, the average relative cost 
of transacting business has gone down. In the last ten 
years premium volume in the stock field increased from 
about $2 billion to $6.4 billion. During this period of 
inflation, premium volume advanced more rapidly than 
the number of policies issued. With the average pre 
mium per policy at a higher level and the introduction 
of labor saving machines, it has been possible for the 
companies to reduce their expense ratios despite the tre 
mendous increase in dollar operating costs 
The operating expense ratios are shown before Fed 
eral income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons 
over a period of years. The income tax figure below is 
a cash disbursement figure which represents the tax 
incurred on 1951 earnings. 


fixed 
premiums 


(See next page. ) 

The following tabulation shows the principal items of 
expense for fourteen groups of companies. Complete 
supporting tables showing this breakdown of the 391 
companies comprising these groups appear in_ the 
1953 edition of Best's Aggregates and Averages. Com 
plete supporting tables of underwriting experience by 
companies and by classes, summarized in the table 
above for 677 companies, also appear in Best's Agar 
gates and Averages. 
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BEST’S DIGEST 
OF 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 


Contains, on a per share 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits .. liqui- 
dating value .. divi- 
dends .. premium re- 
serve equity .. invest- 
ment income .._ capi- 
tal gains and losses . 
also, important security 
holdings .. actual mar- 
ket value of assets 
group financial statements 
. etc. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery 


$10.09 
PER COPY 


(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


x 
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63 110 74 20 26 Participat- 
Grand Multiple Fire& Casualty Rate Partici- ing & De- 
Totals Line Allied &Surety Deviating pating  viating 
. 6,162,333 1,228,540 1,698,161 1,892,005 128,675 235,684 
21.05 23.14 24. 18.72 23.40 13.79 
0.14 0.09 0.03 
27 0.15 0.14 
i 0.21 0.47 
1.25 0.27 
4.55 5.05 
0.30 





Managers and agents 0.28 
Advertisin: 0.21 
Boards and bureaus ........ 0.90 
Surveys and reports ....... 0.34 
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Salaries 6.87 
Employees relations 0.39 
Pensions 0.07 
WEE bd0eseweess 0.77 
. eae “on 0.70 
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Equipment .... ; ‘ 
Printing and stationery .. 
Postage, etc. 

Taxes (except income) 
Miscellaneous 
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Federal income tax 


io 
x 


Full 17 9 
Cov- Finance Retro 23 5 
erage Owned Comm 4 Fire Casualty 
4 Auto- Auto Auto. Farm Rein Rein 
Marine mobile Phys Phys. Bureau surance surance 
Premiums (thousands) J 78,389 %28,777 69,337 18,541 129,086 76,767 
Net commissions 18.33 11.03 18.34 13.21 : $5.69 
Managers and agents 0.20 0.46 1.02 
Advertising x 0.24 0.04 0.07 0.08 i 0.11 
Boards and bureaus h 0.12 0.19 0.15 0.52 0.06 
Surveys and reports ¥ 0.44 0.09 0.06 0.28 


Salaries ‘ 3. 5.02 2.46 2.02 7.39 0.96 2.04 
Employee relations HER 0.20 0.21 0.05 0.20 0.07 0.29 
, 0.03 0.03 0.01 0.04 0.01 0.01 
0.49 0.23 0.09 0.18 0.16 0.26 
0.44 0.18 0.14 0.51 0.13 0.24 
Equipment . 0.39 0.15 0.20 0.58 0.06 
Printing and stationery ... 0.55 0.30 0.32 0.89 0.04 
Postage, etc. ..... 0% 0.36 0.21 0.13 0.55 0.03 
Taxes (except income) ..... 1.50 2.05 1.76 1.96 
Miscellaneous ius 0.37 0.10 0.18 0.50 


28.68 1727 23.98 2791 42.08 8949 
Federal income tax . ‘i 1.96 9.66 1.98 0.07 1.65 0.54 
(a) Included with salaries. 





MID-YEAR 1953 ESTIMATED EARNINGS 


Stat. tPrem. Net Federal tNet t 

Under- Reserve Invest. Income Earn June 30) Dec 

writing Equity Income T ings 1953 1952 
American Automobile a$2.98 $2.97 $1.43 J $5.14 $63.32 b$61.62 
American Insurance veene I 0.40 1.06 6 1.65 35.40 $8.01 
PNT IIED kc ccdaceens " y 5.05 $3.15 y 268.16 
Camden Fire bi 1.51 E $9.77 
Central Surety ....... 78.74 


Continental Casualty 
Continental Ins. .. 
Employers Reins. . 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire ... 
Fireman's Fund 


ce74.98 
98.17 
70.05 
109.68 
66.78 


44.74 
66.33 
h54.81 
68.76 
70.69 


692.76 
€38.40 
62.08 
72.18 
67.99 


cg70.41 
99.35 
g45.71 
136.48 
€21.45 


53.55 


PSS 


Firemen's of Newark 
General Reinsurance . 
Globe and Rutgers . 
Hanover Fire 

Hartford Steam Boiler .... 


Insurance Co. of N. A. 
Mass. Bonding 
National Casualty 
National Union 

New Amsterdam . 
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New Hampshire 
Northern Insurance 
Ohio Casualty 
Pacific Fire 
Peerless Casualty 


e-NSo Sexe 
RBLSeZQ LRSE 


Prov. Washington 

St. Paul F.& M. . 
Seaboard Surety .. ; 
Standard Accident * ... 
U. 8. F. and G.* . 


$2 38s&8 
: —~ oNON= New? 
Snes SS8SR SSS 


x 
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66.85 63.97 
71.74 74.36 
Note: Unless otherwise stated, earnings include figures of all owned affiliates. Casualty results are 
on case basis for loss reserves. * Includes only American affiliates. t No adjustment made for 
contingent Federal income tax liability on unrealized equities (a) Net after dividends to policy- 
holders: American Automobile, $0.06; Northern Insurance, $0.06; Ohio Casualty, $0.01; Seaboard 
Surety, $0.10. (b) Adjusted to present number of shares outstanding reflecting refinancing of 
June, 1953. (c) B on statement values for securities. fe) Excludes equity in Industrial 
A. & H. business. (f) Net after contribution to pension fund amounting to $0.06 per share. 
(g) Adjusted to present number of shares outstanding reflecting the distribution of a stock dividend. 
(h) Adjusted to reflect conversion to common of 285 convertible preferred. (hk) Tax credit. 
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He's a third generation agent, From 
family legend and from his own experi- 
ences he can tell you lots about how the 
Ag works with agents ... about its 
helpful “partnership” attitude that 
earned the nickname, “Friendly Folks” 
... how the Ag tries to do the right 
thing for agents at the right time. A re- 
cent letter said: 


“Rufus Allen Gorham, my grandfather, 
started his insurance agency in 1872. 
He later took my father, Edson B. 
Gorham, in business with him, and the 
name was changed to R. A. Gorham 
Company in the early 1900°s when my 
uncle, J. Marshall Gorham, became 


Ask Whit Gorham, 


affiliated with the agency - . . I joined 
the agency in April of 1926... 


“The agency has represented the Agri- 
cultural since January 13, 1877—more 
than 76 years. | am sure these many 
years of association have been happy 
and profitable to all parties concerned, 
I know that my own 27 years’ associa- 
tion with the Ag have been more than 
satisfactory in every respect, and | 
hope to have many more of the same.” 


The photograph shows Whitney Gor- 
ham and his secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
Ryan, who has been with the agency 
since 1929. 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 


to learn more about us 


Agricultural 
py hm 


... We're easy to urile to. 








BELIEVE it is conceded in most 

quarters that for no line of prop- 

erty or casualty insurance are 
there so many detailed statistics 
available nor has the rate-making 
system achieved such a high state of 
refinement 
pensation insurance. Notwithstand- 
ing the substantial efforts made by 
the insurance industry to deal with 
these rates in such a manner that no 
question is left unanswered as to the 
justification of the rates, we find 
that in some jurisdictions they have 
been made the target of some of the 


as for workmen’s com 


most vicious opposition to which any 

element of the insurance industry is 

Although mutual confi- 

dence among companies, producers, 
° 


exposed, 


rating organizations and representa 
tives of employers is the rule rather 
than the exception for the country 
as a whole, enough heated opposi 
handful of 
jurisdictions to be a source of danger 
to us all. 
further 
ming, in many instances, not from 
feel had a 
pardonable antagonistic stand to take 


tion is generated in a 


This opposition has the 


startling aspect of stem 


those whom we might 
but, rather, from other branches of 
private enterprise itself. In short, 
we find some of the most unreason 
able, ill-tempered and short-sighted 
outeries are made against our rating 
process by representatives of our 


own customers 


Set the Record Straight 


It is with this thought in mind 
that I would like to suggest to agents 
and producers generally throughout 
the country a job of public relations 
which only producers can carry to 
a successful conclusion, The prop- 
osition is this: if our customers are 
dissatisfied because they harbor false 
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WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 
Assistant Manager of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 


notions regarding our business then, 
armed with the facts, those whose 
daily work brings them into constant 
contact with the customers of the 
insurance business can surely set the 
record straight. 

To hear some of the representa- 
tives of employers talk at a public 


Some harbor false notions 


hearing you would suppose that no 
more untrustworthy group of people 
walked the face of the earth than 
those engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. To hear them talk you would 
think that for every dollar of pre 
mium paid by their members, the 
company walked off with 40¢ or 50¢ 
of profit. You would find them al- 
leging that the insurance companies 
virtually falsify their figures in order 
to gobble up huge and exorbitant 
profits“at the expense of the business 
community generally. One of the 
horrible pities of a situation of this 


Fact vs. Fancy 


sort is that there are elements in our 
economic and political society who 
would like very much to pin such a 
rap on the insurance industry 

who would like in the case of work 
men’s compensation, for example, to 
force private enterprise out of the 
picture completely to make room for 
either state or Federal monopoly. 


State Monopolies 


Why do they want to do this? We 
all know of those whose hearts are 
set on state ownership of all means 
of production, but apart from these 
people the reader may be amazed to 
know, as I was when I learned it, 
that an important national group of 
claimant’s attorneys has as one of 
the planks of its legislative program 
the turning over of compensation in- 
surance to state monopolies. One of 
the two national union organizations 
has been striving for the same thing. 
Without going into the motives of 
either of these two groups, it is none 
theless prudent to notice that their 
principal argument is that the state 
could do it more efficiently. From 
careful studies we have made of ex- 
isting state monopolies in the work- 
men’s compensation field, we note 
that this is a false premise. 


Given only these groups to com 
bat, that is those who truly want to 
see socialization of the compensa- 
tion business, I am sure that we 
could continue to carry the victory 
as we have been able to do for the 
past thirty years or more. No state 
monopoly on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance has been created sub- 
sequent to the initial passage of a 
workmen’s compensation act, and to- 
day we harbor great hopes that the 
seven presently existing monopolies 
will give way to a system where pri 
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vate insurance will be in a position 
to offer its incomparable services to 
employers in those states. However, 
these groups bent on outright social- 
ization of the compensation insur- 
ance field have found an ally, albeit 
an unwitting one. What is the pub- 
lic, generally, to think—what are our 
political representatives, generally, 
to think when the splendid job which 
private insurance has done in the 
handling of workmen’s compensation 
is so often bedraggled by outright 
red herrings by supposed representa- 
tives of private industry itself? In 
some states these pepole have picked 
on any false issue they can in an 
attempt to sway an insurance de- 
partment against us. In my humble 
judgment they must be stopped. 
False statements about workmen's 
compensation rates must cease to be 
used as a means for drumming up 
membership interest in employers 
associations 


Unfair Advantage 


These people are obviously taking 
wholly unfair advantage of the fact 
that insurance prices are regulated 
by law and they must be stopped 
when they have recourse to false 
and inflammatory statements regard- 
ing our business. If the insurance 
producers of our nation could call 
attention of these activities to their 
important compensation insureds, 
pointing out the potential danger of 
one branch of private enterprise be- 
ing at swordspoint with another, I 
think that much could be done to 
silence some of these outcries. 

I submit that the charge that 
workmen's compensation insurance 
is an unreasonable burden to em- 
ployers is false. I submit that the 
charge that the profits of private 
insurance carriers in connection with 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
are exorbitant is false. I submit that 
no public agency could do this job 
as efficiently and fairly as it is now 
being done by the private insurance 
companies. The average country- 
wide compensation rate is just over 
$1 for every $100 of payroll. Even 
assuming that wages represent 50% 
of average production costs, and I 
believe that this is a high figure, one 
can see that workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance amounts to a half of 
one percent or less of the cost of do- 
ing business. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion amounts to a smaller proportion 

(Continued on page 100) 








How To 
INCREASE 
THE 


NET INCOME 
of 
Your Agency 


ost methods of increasing the 
M income of a fire-casualty agency 
or brokerage firm also involve increasing 
expenses. An exception to this has been 
found by those representing Connecticut 
Mutual. 
have added thousands of dollars to their 
Why? 
Mutual does so 
much of the work which, 


Hundreds of agents and brokers 


incomes by working with us. 


Because Connecticut 


in the fire and 


casualty lines, you have to do yourself 


or pay to have done in your office. 


Even fire-casualty men who for years 





have represented another life insurance 
company and haven't written much 


business have been amazed at the 
volume of commissions that results from 
the help and cooperation given by The 


Connecticut Mutual. 


From this experience of ours with your 


kind of office we have evolved methods 


and have trained 


staff and 


that will work for you, 


our home oflice hie ldmen to 


understand the special problems you 
have. All this has been condensed into 


a plan that you should know about. 








The 16-page booklet shown above tells 
about these special facilities. Here are 
some of the subjects it deals with: 


e Why it is profitable for a fire-casualty 
agent or broker to handle life insur- 


ance, 


Details of Connecticut Mutual’s plan 
to help you sell. 


Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for you. 


Why Connecticut Mutual is 


a good 


company for your client 


Examples of what other fire-casualty 


agents and brokers have done in 


terms of thousands of dollars of 


additional income. 


A copy of this new booklet is yours for 


the asking, without the slightest obliga- 


tion on your part. Send for yours today 


it may well guide your agency toward 


a material increase in net income 


, . he Connractiouls Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Tenfnd 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut Dept. BI-11-3 


I am interested in selling life 
without obligation, 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life 


me, free and 


Name 


Street 


Town 
or City 


insurance 
your new booklet ° 


so ple asc & nd 
A Plan 


Insurance 


(please print) 








GLENS FALLS EXTRAS 


Specialty lines of insurance require the services of 
specialists to write them correctly. That is why our 
agents are glad that the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Underwriters operates as our cotton department. 
Through this organization we offer facilities for the 
writing of fire and lightning insurance on per bale 
reporting forms for cotton warehousemen and cot- 
ton gin operators who have a baling risk; also, 
through this organization we offer a market for writ- 
ing “all risks’’ (excepting war, country damage on 
shore and influx on open storage) for cotton mer- 
chants, cotton ginners, and cotton warehousemen 
having a transit risk. Its territory constitutes all of 


the United States and Canada, while transportation 


risks are handled on a world-wide basis. The prin- 
cipal forms written are insured warehouse receipts, 
compress liability to transportation lines, buyers 
transit, ginners transit, and full marine. Here is 
another Glens Fall§ Extra which ig a valuable asset 
to many of our agents. 


“Old and Tried’’ Organized 1849 


Tipitte~ 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 
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HE future of property and 

casualty insurance, as viewed 

a year ago, presented a highly 
different picture from that we can 
envisage today. The past year has 
seen dynamic changes occur, not 
only in the insurance business, but in 
the nation and the world. All of 
these have had their effect on the 
general economy and on insurance 
in particular. 


The 1952 Elections 


The election of 1952 brought about 
a change in administrations and in 
the underlying philosophy of Amer- 
ican social and economic life. With 
an administration which has a re- 
vitalized respect for business and for 
free enterprise, the role of insurance 
is a highly significant one. Social 
welfare has become less a function 
of the State, and more a part of 
individual responsibility. This, plus 
the continuing upward trend of our 
general economy, has brought about 
increasing demand for all forms of 
insurance. And this, in turn, has 
placed new responsibilities upon the 
insurance companies to meet this 
public demand, and upon insurance 
agents to render even greater and 
more complete service. 

The present has changed so rap- 
idly in so many ways that my opin- 
ions about the future have at times 
been uncertain and difficult to formu- 
late. What I think today has been 
shaped by events as recent as yester- 
day. And what I think about the 
future may very well be contra- 
dicted by the events of tomorrow. 
We live in days of rapid movement. 
Our libraries and our daily press 
are filled with the hollow words of 
experts who were wrong, and 
prophets whose hindsight is far 
more accurate than was their fore- 
sight. 

But this is not to say that we 
should avoid attempts to evaluate the 
future merely because we may be 
proved wrong. The insurance busi- 
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ESMOND EWING 
Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


ness is not based on that sort of 
timidity. We must be prepared to 
make our blueprints for tomorrow 
on the basis of sound thinking about 
the past and present. It is this sort 
of evaluation of which | wish to 
write. 

What I am going to say may be 
summed up in one sentence. To my 
mind it is the most important thing 
that can be said about the insurance 
business today or tomorrow. It is 
this: “The future of the insurance 
business depends upon the strength 


Our blueprints for tomorrow 


of the American Agency System. 
And that strength depends upon the 
skill, the energy, and the wisdom of 
the insurance agents of America.” 
Changes in rates or extensions in 
coverage may come. Loss ratios and 
underwriting profits may vary 
Commissions may go up or down. 
These are only the short range fluc- 
tuations which we can expect in our 
business and which really need not 
concern us here. Where the future 
shows promise of dramatic changes 
in marketing, merchandising, and 
underwriting, it will be largely in 


the agents’ hands to determine how 
successful these innovations will be, 
and to what extent they will alter 
and reshape the picture of insur- 
ance as we know it today. My faith 
in the agency system is not based on 
wishful thinking. I have seen it 
work; I believe it is the most prac 
tical and efficient way of conducting 
our business; and | am as much 
concerned with the future of our 
agency system as | am with develop 
ments within the various insurance 
lines. 


A Whirlwind of Activity 


In recent months, we have seen a 
whirlwind of activity sweep through 
the fiekl of casualty insurance, It 
has shaken up a lot of things, shat 
tered a good many preconceived no 
tions, and stirred up 
bewilderment, 


controversy, 
and some justified 
anxiety. The heart of the storm was 
in the automobile lines 
of the midwest with 
noise and force. Two 
most of the established writers of 
automobile coverages were primarily 
concerned with salvaging what they 
could out of a most unfavorable un 
derwriting situation. 


It blew out 
considerable 


years ago, 


No company 
was showing a clear profit in these 
lines. Loss ratios were universally 
soaring. In the decade from 1942 
through 1952, as a matter of fact, 
only one year showed profit for the 
companies and the total underwrit 
ing loss for automobile casualty busi- 
ness is estimated to have been $250,- 
000,000. In the face of this drastic 
situation, rate were ob- 
tained in most areas. This led to 
public protest against the relatively 
high cost of automobile insurance 
There was 


increases 


increased pressure for 
such measures as compulsory insur 
ance and similar plans which would, 
in the judgment of some, place the 
burden where it belongs, on the 
shoulders. of the reckless accident 
prone driver who usually carries no 
insurance whatsoever. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Look into the Future—Continued 

It was not compulsory insurance 
or other legislated plans, however, 
which caused what has amounted to 
a revolution in the field of automo- 
hile insurance. That was brought 
about by the entrance of a new type 
of company, operating from stores 
or through the efforts of door-to- 
door salesmen, which was willing 
and able to write cut-rate insurance 
on special classes of drivers, This 
quickly brought about a merchandis 


ing advantage which produced a 
highly competitive and threatening 
situation in this field. 

All agents are aware of this in- 
cursion of the specialty companies 
because it has primarily affected 
them and their business. Many good 
agents have been impatient with our 
established casualty companies be 
cause they did not instantly follow 
the lead of these newcomers in re- 
ducing rates, actively promoting 
more business or adopting radically 
new merchandising methods. It is 
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With the assistance of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, a public service organiza- 
tion of capital stock insurance companies, the 
Governors of the 11 Northeastern states from 
Maine to Maryland this summer sponsored a 
ar ” . . . 
slow-down” campaign. Aimed particularly at 
vacationists and tourists, it has proved conclu- 


sively that law enforcement can control highway 


accidents. At toll gates, information centers, ferry 
slips, places of entry and other points throughout 
this 1l-state area, more than 2 million motorists 
were handed a printed message, brief and 
friendly, urging observance of speed limits. The 
season's results are not yet known but figures for 
June and July show 125 fewer motor fatalities 
than in the same months of 1952. This worth- 
while experiment should encourage other states 
to follow the example. 
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easy to be impatient when you see 
your own livelihood threatened, and 
I do not condemn the loyalty of these 
agents. I think, however, the future 
is going to prove our wisdom in pro- 
ceeding with caution, studying all 
aspects of the situation, and not at 
tempting any radical alteration in 
the way we conduct our business. 

The immediate advantage of the 
specialty companies has been thei 
ability to offer substantial price re- 
ductions in large areas of business. 
Through their classification plans, 
they have weeded out poor risks, re 
fused many classes of business, can 
celled policies drastically when ex 
perience was bad, and cut their 
acquisition costs to the bone. By at 
tempting to skim the cream off the 
automobile business and applying 
aggressive marketing and merchan 
dising techniques, the specialty com- 
panies have had their dramatic in- 
itial successes. And they have come 
at a time when the automobile situa- 
tion is showing unmistakable signs 
of improvement from an underwrit 
ing standpoint. But may I say that 
the battle does not always go to the 
side which wins the first skirmish. 
Our business is based on certain 
fundamentals which we will not sac 
rifice merely for the sake of innova- 
tion. As I look into the future of 
automobile insurance, it is not a 
gloomy or discouraging picture that 
I see. Many are the signs of hope 
and strength already evident on the 
horizon of tomorrow. 


A Sound Start 


After many months of careful 
study and debate, the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Underwrit 
ers Association have announced their 
new rating plans which have been 
put forth primarily to meet the ex- 
isting competitive situation. A sub- 
stantial percentage of private pas- 
senger cars insured by National 
Bureau companies will benefit finan- 
cially from the new plan, and the 
more desirable risks will be reduced 
approximately fifteen percent. I.ook 
ing at the new plan realistically, 
we cannot Say it is the complete an- 
swer to the competition of specialty 
companies, but it is a sound start. 
It should provide a strong selling 
point when added to the other mani- 
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fold advantages of doing business 
with our established casualty com- 
panies. By providing these reduc- 
tions, the Bureaus have greatly nar- 
rowed the gap between the two types 
of companies. 


Competitive Situation 


Even with the new rating plans, 
agents will still be faced with a 
highly competitive situation; but I 
think the future has many other 
promising aspects. The advantage 
in acquisition costs enjoyed by the 
specialty companies is, in time, 
bound to shrink considerably. As an 
example of this situation, in 1952, 
the acquisition costs for one of the 
most prominent of these concerns 
could be broken down into approxi- 
mately % of one percent of pre- 
miums for commissions, and ap- 
proximately 18 percent for other 
costs, which included their aggres- 
sive advertising and merchandising 
campaign. As against these figures, 
the stock companies’ acquisition 
costs resolved themselves into about 
twenty percent of premiums for com- 
missions, and approximately six per- 
cent for other costs. I think this 
comparison makes it clear where the 
stock companies place their emphasis 
in the sale of automobile insurance. 

Inevitably, this picture is going to 
change. The newcomers will be 
faced with the problem of rising 
costs; and with increased competi- 
tion in rates, they will have to offer 
their salesmen a more attractive 
commission structure. When these 
factors level off, as they must, we 
will have the strong advantage of 
offering the expert service and coun- 
sel of trained agents, which is the 
very heart of insurance as we have 
always practiced it. Ultimately, the 
scales will be balanced in the matter 
of rates. Then our own competitive 
advantages will make themselves 
mightily apparent. And the most 
important of these, I repeat, is the 
agent. 


Will Meet Competition 


The Bureaus will meet competi- 
tion in rates. The companies will 
provide their agents with vast ad- 
vantages in experience, claim facili- 
ties, and breadth of coverage. But 
the agents themselves are the unique 
and crucial factor which the others 
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ACCOUNTS 


The Right Company 


AS THE SUCCESS OF AN AGENT is in proportion 
to his ability to develop and hold insurance 
accounts, so the standing of the insurance 
company may be measured by its understand- 
ing of the agent’s selling problems. Such un- 
derstanding causes an agent to continue to 
represent a company over the years. 

To enable you to succeed in building insur- 
ance accounts you need the right company 
one with modern facilities and methods for 
underwriting and handling your business. 
Moreover your company should have real 
“know how” gained from years of experience 
with your day-by-day problems and the will- 
ingness of an understanding management to 
help you solve those problems, with liberality 
and co-operation. 


The long association with many agents, en- 
joyed by the seven Fire and two Casualty com- 
panies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group, 
is evidence that they are leaders in the ranks 
of agency companies. 


Our financial strength is unquestioned—our 
facilities complete and up-to-date in every re- 
spect and “no insurance organization may 
rightfully claim possession of a fairer busi- 
ness policy.” 











cannot offer. They make 
known the importance of their serv- 
ices with each automobile policy 
sold. It is not enough for them to 
do their business entirely on the 
phone or through the mails. In this 
way the scales are tipped right back 
again in favor of those other com- 
panies, which at least, send out door- 
to-door canvassers or provide the 
personal contact of a salesman be- 
hind a store counter. We will never 
recognize these people as agents; 
and if the agent makes himself a 


truly important part of every insur- 
ance contract, the public, too, will be 
unwilling to accept an unskilled sub 
stitute for the vital service he per- 
forms. 

An insurance policy is not a mere 
commodity. It is, rather, a promise 
and atrust. Missing from the typical 
retail transaction is that fine, close 
relationship between the agent and 
policyholder which instills confi 
dence in the client that his interests 
are being protected. Whereas stock 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A PROPER BALANCE 


HE problem of attaining the 

proper balance or ratio of 

premiums with respect to 
hospitalization and loss of time cov- 
erages is one with which many com- 
panies are presently concerned. It 
is a problem that cannot be solved 
by all companies alike because of 
differences in types of companies 
and operations. A plan that would 
be successful with one company 
might not succeed with another 


The Causes 


First, let us consider some of the 
things that have brought about the 
situation in which many companies 
find themselves today. Their pre- 
miums on hospitalization business 
have so greatly exceeded the other 
accident and sickness premiums that 
the result has been an actual under- 
writing loss on the business as a 
whole. The experience of the past 
few years has demonstrated that, 
generally speaking, there is very 
little, if any, profit in the hospitaliza- 
tion business and the prospects for 
the future do not appear to be any 
more favorable. We all realize that 
the industry has a certain responsi- 
bility in this connection, but at the 
same time we are entitled to at least 
a reasonable profit for the services 
we render. 

The general public is hospitaliza- 
tion conscious as never before. This 
can be attributed to a number of 
things such as constant publicity 
with respect to prepaid medical care, 
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the growing popularity of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, the increased 
incidence and cost of hospital con- 
finement, the inability of the hos- 
pitals to extend credit as in the past, 


At least a reasonable profit 


and last, but not least, we in the 
industry have contributed very ma 
terially to this attitude on the part 
of the public. 

In our meetings we have devoted 
a great portion of the time to matters 
pertaining to hospitalization cover- 
age. It has been publicized in news- 
papers and magazines, over the 
radio, by direct mail and by house- 
to-house distribution of cards and 
folders. Such publicity has appar- 


ently created in the minds of many 
people, including, I am sorry to say, 
some agents, the impression that 
hospitalization is a primary, rather 
than a supplemental coverage. Hos 
pital expense policies do not provide 
money for the grocery bills, the 
clothing bills, the rent or the house 
payments. 


There appears to be very little 
hope that profits of any consequence 
will be realized from the writing of 
hospital expense insurance. Although 
the average hospital stay for many 
of the common ailments has de 
creased considerably, this has been 
more than offset by the increased 
incidence and cost of hospital con 
finement. We are all well aware of 
the fact that people are now being 
sent to the hospital for minor con 
ditions which were formerly treated 
at home or at the 
We are also well aware of the ex 
tent to which inflation and the use 
of expensive drugs and treatments 
have increased hospital costs. Poli 
cies have been liberalized from time 
to time in an attempt to meet some 
of these increased costs and, in some 


’ 


doctor's oftice 


cases, perhaps without sufficient con 
sideration as to premium charges 


A Sincere Effort 


It would not seem proper, however 
to consider the matter only from 
the angle of profit. After all we are 
engaged in a business of service and 
it is evident from the experience of 


[Continued on the next page) 





Proper Balance—Continued 


the past few years that there has 
been a sincere effort on the part of 
the insurance industry to furnish 
the best protection possible at a 
reasonable cost. This is proven by 
the fact that, although many com- 
panies have sustained considerable 
losses during the past few years 
from the writing of hospitalization 
insurance, they have continued to 
offer such coverage. It is believed 
that most such companies are willing 


to continue offering hospital expense 
insurance if they can devise some 
means of bringing about a proper 
balance so that a reasonable profit 
may be realized on the accident and 
sickness business as a whole. There 
are those in the industry who feel 
that each line should stand on its 
own feet and that business should 
not be written on the assumption 
that profits on one line will more 
than offset losses on another. Per- 


haps, however, even those who share 
this view would be satisfied with an 
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\s of July 7, 1953, benefits paid by MUTUAL of OMAHA had 
reached and passed a new total of 500 million dollars! And for the 
last three years MUTUAL of OMAHA has paid benefits to policy- 
owners and their beneficiaries at the rate of more than a million’ 


dollars a week. 


BENEFITS 


. . That's why 


folks buy insurance. They want 


benefits, plus fast, efficient local service . . . at a price they can afford 
to pay. That’s why MUTUAL of OMAHA maintains its position, 
year after year, as the largest exclusive health and accident com- 


pany in the world 


That’s why in 1952 MUTUAL of OMAHA 


had 53% more net premiums on individual health and accident in- 


surance than any other company. 
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even break, that is, no profit and no 
loss on hospitalization business. 

So far we have considered the 
problem primarily from the stand- 
point of the companies involved. 
However, there is another angle just 
as important, if not more so. In 
matters of this kind we must neces 
sarily consider the interests of the 
people we are attempting to serve. 
Certainly we are not fulfilling our 
obligation to the millions of workers 
and self-employed so long as we 
stress hospitalization insurance and 
fail to impress upon them the im 
portance of the more fundamental 
loss of time coverage. Time and the 
ability to earn is the most valuable 
asset and when there is no income 
over an appreciable period of time, 
the results may well be disastrous 
to the average family. It behooves 
us, therefore, to so train our field 
forces that they may be able to sell 
their prospective clients the primary 
coverage they are most in need of 
rather than take their orders for 
coverage of less value which they 
have heard so much about, or per- 
haps first sell the primary coverage 
and then add hospitalization as a 
supplemental coverage. 


First Set the Goal 


The public relations departments 
of the companies and the industry 
organizations, through their co-op 
erative efforts, could no doubt very 
materially change the situation by 
devoting ‘a major portion of their 
advertising and other forms of pub- 
licity to the matter of loss of time 
coverage. Such action, we believe, 
would be a service to the insuring 
public. 

That there are companies vitally 
concerned with this problem no one 
can deny. The matter is usually a 
common topic of discussion wher 
ever accident and health men are 
gathered. Individual companies con 
cerned with the problem should first 
decide upon the goal they deem it 
necessary to attain with regard to 
percentages of hospitalization and 
other accident and sickness business 
in order that a reasonable profit might 
he realized on the business as a 
whole. We should include with hos- 
pital insurance, surgical and medical 
expense benefits and with loss of 
time insurance, accidental death, dis- 
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memberment and loss of sight and 
blanket accident expense benefits 
Various things must be taken into 
consideration in determining the 
proper percentage as, naturally, it 
will vary among different companies, 
depending on the type of company. 
the types of policies written, the 
territory in which the company 
operates, the experience on hospital- 
ization business, the agency plan, 
agents’ compensation and other 
phases of the company’s operations. 
Certainly there is no definite meas- 
uring stick that would apply to all 
companies alike. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
the purpose of this paper to attempt 
to determine or recommend any defi- 
nite balance of premiums as to hos- 
pital and loss of time coverages, but 
rather to call attention briefly to 
some of the things that are being 
done in an effort to attain the proper 
balance. It is also hoped that it will 
stimulate further study of the ques 
tion about which there is apparently 
considerable concern throughout the 
industry at this time. 


More Easily Sold 


Some companies are attempting 
to at least partially solve the problem 
by paying a smaller commission on 
hospitalization business. In consid- 
ering such a procedure there is al- 
ways the possibility of objection on 
the part of the agency department. 
In some cases the objection may be 
justified, particularly if the matter 
is handled in such a way that the 
earnings of the agents are reduced. 
There is, however, some merit to the 
contention that hospital business is 
more easily sold, consequently the 
commission on such business should 
be less than that on business re- 
quiring a real selling job. On the 
other hand some contend that 
hospital business requires more 
servicing. 

In adopting the plan of a smaller 
commission on hospital business it 
is possible, in some cases, to handle 
the matter by increasing the com- 
mission on other business rather 
than reducing the hospital commis- 
sion, thereby giving agents an in- 
centive to devote more effort to the 
sale of loss of time coverage. If it 
is not possible to increase commis- 
sions as indicated, then some new 
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policy or line of accident and sickness 
policies with particular appeal, or 
some new and attractive loss of time 
sales plan should be introduced at 
the time of any reduction of com- 
mission on hospital business. In 
other words, if something is taken 
away from the agent, he should be 
given something else in return in an 
effort to prevent him from suffering 
a loss of earnings. 

Any reduced or smaller commis- 
sion plan alone would probably not 
produce the desired results. One 
company increased commissions on 


loss of time coverage and in con 
junction with this they are using 
other measures to stimulate the sale 
of this business. Their agency train- 
ing is devoted almost exclusively to 
loss of time insurance and hospital- 
ization is presented only as a sup- 
plemental coverage. This company 
reported a 1952 increase of over 
60% in loss of time business com 
pared with an increase of only four 
percent in hospitalization business 

In approaching this problem an- 
other company first recognized the 
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Proper Balance—Continued 
necessity of giving consideration to 
the matter of agents’ earnings. For 
several years the company, by means 
of letters and personal contact, con- 
tinuously tried to impress upon its 
agency force the importance of sell- 
ing first the basic loss of time insur- 
ance, explaining that hospital insur- 
ance should then be sold on the basis 
of a supplemental coverage as in 
the case of a rider attached to an 
accident and sickness policy. The 
company kept a careful check on its 
agencies and managers in order to 
give special attention to those not 
showing the progress expected. The 
result has been that although the 
number of policies issued has not 
materially increased, there has been 
a considerable increase in the volume 
of loss of time business. Incidentally 
this company writes non-cancellable 
accident and sickness disability pol- 
1¢ ies. 

Another company specializing in 
non-cancellable policies used that to 
advantage in increasing its volume 
of loss of time business, after devel- 
oping a fact finding plan to determine 


the actual needs. This company also 
pays a smaller commission on hos- 
pitalization business and is of the 
opinion that this has contributed to 
its success in attaining a proper bal- 
ance with respect to hospital and loss 
of time coverages. 


More Drastic Action 


One company reported consider- 
able success in increasing loss of time 
business by using more drastic meas- 
ures. Agents were advised in some- 
what strong terms that the situation 
had to be changed and that they 
must get back into the accident and 
sickness business. Two or three of 
its agents disregarded the warning, 
which finally resulted in cancellation 
of their contracts by the company. 

Some companies have adopted the 
plan of combining accident and sick- 
ness with life insurance and working 
out a program to fit the needs of 
the applicant. One of such compa- 
nies has doubled accident and sick- 
ness sales with such a program, 
stressing protection rather than 
benefits. Another one of these com- 
panies has been successful with a 
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similar plan by concentrating their 
efforts on managers and cashiers in 
several regional schools. The com- 
pany also developed an attractive 
sales kit to fit in with the plan. 

Many companies, particularly 
some of those recently entering the 
accident and sickness field, are writ- 
ing schedule policies, including hos- 
pital expense benefits, but such bene- 
fits are not available unless disability 
income benefit is applied for. One 
such company reported that about 
1200 of 6600 applicants, or approxi- 
mately 18%, applied for hospital- 
ization coverage, with about 1100 
applying for surgical benefits. Poli- 
cies of this kind frequently include 
blanket accident expense coverage 
and hospital, surgical, medical and 
nurse expense benefits for sickness 
only. 

It is not possible to go into full 
detail as to the things that have 
been and are being done by the vari- 
ous companies in an attempt to solve 
this problem. After all is said and 
done it boils down to the matter of 
proper and efficient agency training. 
Without such training the average 
agent is going to concentrate on 
selling the coverage for which there 
is the greatest demand and which 
is the easiest to sell. If he has the 
ability and if properly trained, he 
is going to do a real selling job, 
thereby not only benefiting himself 
financially, but rendering a greater 
service to his clients and to the 
company he represents. 

Finally, a word of caution would 
perhaps not be out of order. Those 
of us in the accident and sickness 
business during the depression pe- 
riod of the early thirties cannot 
forget the high loss ratios which 
resulted from unemployment and 
greatly reduced earnings. During 
these abnormally prosperous times 
we should use extreme care in un- 
derwriting loss of time business, 
keeping in mind the fact that the 
high incomes of today will perhaps 
not prevail indefinitely. Maximum 
amounts that we will write and par- 
ticipate in should be considered very 
carefully in order that we may avoid 
the hazards of overinsurance. It is 
hoped that we will never again ex- 
perience conditions similar to those 
beginning in 1929, but there is, of 
course,- the: probability of some re- 
cession which.could adversely affect 
our loss of time experience. 
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JUDGING A FIRE RISK 


T’S a pretty safe assumption to 

start with the premise that an 

agent wants to give good service 
to both his clients and his companies. 
Now that word “service” has been 
somewhat overworked and it means 
many things to many people. To 
some agents it merely means taking 
an order, delivering the policy and 
collecting the money plus sending in 
a daily report and—in about sixty 
days—remitting to the company. 
Then there’s the agent who inspects 
the prospective risk—analyzing it 
from the insurance company’s 
standpoint to determine its accepta- 
bility. If he decides it is a good risk 
he then analyzes the needs of his 
prospect, makes recommendations 
that may be in order in respect to 
rate reduction, loss prevention and 
improved coverage. Finally he sub- 
mits an insurance proposal based on 
the results of his analysis of the 
risk and his prospective customer’s 
needs. When he gets the business 
he sends in his dailies complete and 
there is no necessity for a flock of 
subsequent endorsements to correct 
errors in rate, coveragé, malpractice, 
misunderstanding or what-not, that 
seem so frequently to cause under- 
writers, accountants and statistical 
personnel to cry in their beer. 


Somewhere in Between 


Now probably there aren't too 
many agents in the first group and, 
unfortunately, there are all too few 
in the latter. That’s not criticism; 
it’s just fact. Most agents, like most 
engineers and most underwriters and 
most office boys and most vice presi- 
dents, are somewhere in between the 
worst and the best. But, obviously, 
the more the customer gets for his 
money, the better, closer, more per- 
manent and more profitable our re- 
lations are going to be all around. 
Call it service, call it anything you 
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please—but for goodness sake don’t 
tell anybody it’s free. Of course 

your prospect is going to pay for it 
and he knows it—but you can—and 
should—give him the idea that when 
he becomes a policyholder he is go- 
ing to get something extra for his 
money—and then see that he gets it. 
Perhaps this “extra” feature is 
really what we have in mind when 
we talk about service. 

In respect to fire insurance, the 
most basic of the basic factors is the 
physical risk itself (assuming that 
nobody would knowingly solicit busi 
ness from a crook—and even at that 
the physical risk is sometimes a first 
class indicator of its owner’s inten- 
tions). There is no oath of Hippoe 
rates in the agency business but we 
may take it for granted, that no self 
respecting agent is going to deliber- 
ately commit his companies on a poor 
risk : if he does, he is simply inviting 
future trouble. The first company 
representative who looks at the risk 
is going to ask for cancellation and 
that means embarrassment for ev- 
erybody. If no company man ever 
sees the risk—perish the thought 
then that agent’s loss record is likely 
to suffer. And, if the risk is unde 
sirable because of some condition 
that could be remedied, then the 
agent is doing his prospect no favor 
by deliberately overlooking a hazard 
that may put the man out of business. 
Most poor risks get on the books 
either because the agent doesn’t take 
the trouble to look at them or else 
in looking he doesn’t know what he 
is looking for or recognize it when 
he sees it. There are, of course, hon 
est differences of opinion but such 
can usually be satisfactorily ironed 
out. 


hat an agent should look at the 
risks which he handles is only good 
business practice. For one thing, 
how else can he recommend them to 
his companies? How otherwise can 
he be sure that the coverage is prop 
er? How else can he avoid passing 
up some other good coverage that 
the insured should have? What 
better way to make pleasant and 
profitable contacts and to prove to 
the customer that he is interested in 
his affairs ? 


Knowledge and Common Sense 


Now as to the agent knowing what 
he is looking for and recognizing it 
when he sees it: please don’t get the 
idea that any inference was intended 
that mentally deficient 
To be qualified to do an all-around 
job of judging the fire risk requires 
a type of training, background and 
experience that most agents just 
simply don’t have (and, parentheti 
cally, it may be observed that a lot of 
inspectors and engineers don't have 
any too much—and the more they 
have thé likelier they are 
their 


agents are 


to admit 
shortcomings ) However, 
there isn’t any agent who can't pick 
up enough knowledge to do a pretty 
fair job of judging other than spe 
cial hazard or complicated risks and 
he won't do too badly with them if 
his basic knowledge is good and he 
exercises his common sense 

There are two things an under 
writer wants to know about the risk 
which is offered: first, he wants to 
know the probability of its becoming 
involved in fire from any cause. If 
that probability is not too great then 
he will accept the risk. Secondly, he 
wants to know what probably will 
be the extent of damage in event a 
fire should start in or communicate 
to the risk. Knowing that, he can 
determine how much liability he can 


(Continued on the next paae 





Judging a Fire Risk—Continued 

safely accept. Those two probabili- 
ties should not The 
first is a matter of fire prevention, 
the 


be confused. 


second involves fire limitation 
Keep the distinction in 
nund and judging the fire risk will 
he much less complicated than it 
otherwise would seem. 


tion 


and control 


The distinc- 
is also important from the 
standpoint of the property owner, 
for, since fires may occur in spite of 
all precautions, he should not place 
entire reliance in his ability to avoid 
their occurrence, but should also 
make provision for their physical 
limitation and extinguishment. 
Obviously, the agent must have 
some understanding of how fires in 


general start. Also he must have 
some knowledge of how fires tend to 
spread if not controlled, and what 
constitutes effective control and ex- 
tinguishment. And then he must ap- 
ply that information plus some im- 
agination to the risk in question in 
order to gauge the probabilities—or, 
in other words, to judge the fire 
risk. It isn’t exactly a matter of 
playing golf or bridge with the 
owner once a week or of walking 
past the property on the way to 
lunch. If that were the case, the life 
of an inspector would be a happy 
one indeed. 

Briefly, fire is a combination of a 
combustible material, oxygen and a 
sufficient amount of heat to cause the 
material and the oxygen to combine 
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in a union that will be self perpetu- 
ating. That’s all there is to it. Like- 
wise, all there is to fire prevention is 
to keep any one of the three elements 
from joining up with the other two. 
In most cases, since under ordinary 
conditions combustible materials are 
already in contact with the oxygen 
of the air, it is a matter only of pre 
venting the temperature of the ma- 
terial from being brought up to its 
ignition point due to some external 
source of heat. Ignition point, of 
course, is that temperature at which 
a given material will continue to 
burn if once ignited—it’s the “I do” 
point in the marriage between it and 
the oxygen of the air. Also there is 
another very important factor to be 
taken into consideration from a prac- 
tical standpoint and that is the phy- 
sical state of the burnable material. 
If it is in finely divided form, a 
lesser quantity of heat will be re- 
quired to raise the temperature of the 
individual particles than were the 
material in larger bulk. That is why 
a mere spark will cause an explosion 
of combustible dust or of a flamma- 
ble gas. 


After It Starts 


There aren’t many basic sources 
of heat. Radiation, mechanical fric- 
tion, electricity—both current and 
static, chemical reactions and spon- 
taneous ignition will just about com- 
plete the list. The important thing 
is to recognize the possibilities in 
the given risk, keeping in mind that 
it’s the combination of fuel, oxygen 
and heat that is likely to cause 
trouble. 

Now let’s leave that dangling for a 
minute and consider what’s likely to 
happen after an unprevented fire 
starts. Without much question, if 
it is not discovered promptly it is 
going to keep on going. Whether it 
produces a big loss or a small one 
will be determined by contributing 
factors which are many and varied. 
In fact, it is the analysis of these 
factors that makes judging the fire 
risk a mighty interesting game. 

If not discovered the fire is simply 
going to burn itself out, so the ex 
tent of damage will be limited only 
by the amount of burnable material 
within a given fire area. The area 
may encompass the entire building 
or it may be limited to a single floor 
area or just a part of a floor, if the 
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structure is fire resistive and if suit- 
able division walls (with openings, 
if any, protected) are provided and 
properly maintained. 

If automatic sprinklers have been 
installed and kept in good order the 
chances are the fire will be automati- 
cally extinguished while it is yet 
small and with comparatively little 
fire damage. But unless somebody 
becomes aware of the operation of 
the sprinklers and takes proper ac- 
tion, it may happen that the water 
damage will be severe, depending 
on the number of sprinkler heads 
that opened, the duration of opera- 
tion and damageability of the con- 
tents and building decorations. 

Or, lacking sprinklers, if there is 
an automatic fire detection system 
or someone happens to discover the 
fire in its primary stages it may be 
extinguished if the property owner 
has had the forethought to provide 
first aid hand extinguishers or 
standpipes and hose—provided the 
person discovering the fire knows 
how to use them effectively. 


The Fire Department 


If the fire when discovered is be- 
yond handling with first aid equip- 
ment, or progresses to that point, 
then the public fire department if 
there is one, and if it is notified- 
enters the picture. What they will 
do depends on a number of factors, 
many of which can be gauged in ad- 
vance. If it is a well trained, well 
equipped and well officered depart- 
ment, they probably will give a good 
account of themselves, provided they 
can get water on to the fire. In other 
words, we mustn’t expect even the 
best firemen to do a good job if the 
building is difficult of access or if im- 
proper piling of stock or congested 
conditions hinder their operations. 
And remember, I said—‘if it is a 
well trained, well equipped and well 
officered department.” Quite a few 
departments don’t quite measure up 
to those specifications in one respect 
or another. 

That’s rather sketchy, but it will 
give an idea as to why judging the 
fire risk is an interesting game and 
entails something more, maybe, than 
may be thought. And don’t under- 
estimate those “ifs” because to a 
great extent they indicate the neces- 
sity for use of the imagination 
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Just exactly How it is done isn’t 
important. Those points I have 
sketchily mentioned —and a number 
of others—aren't to be checked off 
one by one. You just give the prop 
erty a good looking over and make 
notes, mental or otherwise, of the 
conditions found that will have a 
bearing on the possibilities of fire 
starting and, once started, of being 
confined, limited or extinguished. 
Keep in mind that no single condi 
tion starts a fire. In that respect we 
are interested in combinations, like 
the fellow who tries to pick the daily 
double or open a safe. An open pan 
of gasoline isn’t in itself a hazard 
the hazard lies in the combination of 
that open pan and the cigarette that 
is being smoked by the mechanic 
who is using it, or the combination 
of the open pan and welding equip 


rhent in use a few seet away, Our 
loose manner of expressing ourselves 
results in many of our fire prevention 
recommendations 
stood 


being misunder 
and less effective because we 
talk about a single condition being a 
hazard when actually it isn’t unless 
it’s considered in combination with 
something else. And, incidentally, 
when we make a fire prevention re 
commendation, what we actually are 
doing is simply trying to divorce an 
unholy alliance that if permitted to 
continue would disturb the 
borhood. Or, maybe, it’s a case ol} 
keeping the couple apart in the first 
place. 


neigh 


There is one thing that common 
sense tells us should be done first in 
judging the fire possibilities: make 
sure the building under consideration 
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Industry Criticism 


HE author of the article 

“Health and Accident Insur- 

ance How Much 
Can You Rely on Them?” which ap- 
peared in the September Reader’s 
Digest, nade several statements in- 
ferring or charging that policies are 
made difficult to read and contain 
coverages or exclusions designed to 
mislead the unwary: “The big print 
gives it to you and the little print 
takes it away,” “Loss conscious com 
. recite . . .diseases .. . in 
cluding bubonic plague, Asiatic chol- 
era 


Policies 


panies = 


.” “(These type companies 
might also use] sievelike [exclusions 
referring to the| heart or circula- 
tory systems, infections (a fine wide 


” 


field ) or pulmonary disorders. 


Unfounded Charges 


Possibly one could find old forms 
of a few companies purchased years 
ago having some of these objection- 
able features. But so far as policies 
being offered for sale for the past 
several years, a check of the facts 
indicates that these charges and in- 
ferences are unfounded. 

Beginning in 1912, states were 
adopting laws which forbade a size 
of type variation for exclusions—ex- 
cept to increase the size or to “bold 
face” the printing of exclusions or 
exceptions. For many years, in some 
instances prior to 1912, states have 
required approval of the forms by 
the various state supervisory ofh- 
cials dealing with insurance matters, 
Nowadays ail states have such re- 
quirements. The Illinois Code, for 
example, has long indicated the Di- 
rector of Insurance would withhold 
approval of forms which contain 
“inconsistent, mis- 
leading clauses, or contains excep- 


ambiguous or 
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tions and conditions that unreason- 
ably or deceptively affect the risk 
purported to be assumed. . .””. Sim- 
ilar wording is found in the other 
states. 

While the law is clear, it was be- 
lieved proper to study the actual 
practices of the companies. Mem- 
bers of our staff searched through 
forms presently being marketed by 
over 100 companies in the business. 


Y otoatiniaaiaiinateteiiensneteineiaioded A IN mem SPF " 


by John Appleman in the Reader's 
Digest entitled “Health and Accident 
Insurance Policies,’ the various asso- 
ciations in this field were deluged 
with letters. Most of them were 
severely critical and denounced Mr. 
Appleman’s article as misleading, un- 
fair and harmful to the disability 
business and the public. Quite a few 
called for more light than heat; a 
documentation and evaluation of the 
article. The staff of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
set to work to determine the truth 
of the matter. Their findings are set 
forth in the accompanying memo- 
randum released to the member com- 
panies of the Conference. 


Upon the appearance of an article 


LAE EAE OG A ALI 5 EE I AE EET OLELIE TY 8 EON 
a ee 





aoreiar tenis 


Not one single example of the tech- 
nique described in the forepart of 
this memorandum was found. The 
only forms in use which limit the 
coverage to certain diseases or cer- 
tain types of accidents are called 
“limited policies.” These were im- 
printed across the face in large red 
letters with the legend “This is a 
limited policy, read it carefully.” 
These special forms were designed 
to cover specified accidents such as 
those occurring on railroads or air- 
planes, and specified diseases such 
as polio or cancer, 


Any business has a certain number 
of “undesirables” and ours is no ex- 
ception, but our regulatory authori- 
ties are well able to cope with the 
rather transparent “tricks” the au- 
thor describes. In this day and age 
the various bits of “policy language” 
quoted are nonexistent in policies 
being offered for sale. 


Not Representative 


The author names seven individu- 
als and recites their experiences and 
the results. This technique of gen- 
eralizing from a few “examples” is 
most improper. Even if his “cases” 
were all correctly used, to suggest 
that they are “representative” is 
ridiculous. 


At least six of the seven “experi- 
ences” deal with accidents only. 
‘They have nothing to do with 
“health” insurance. The one involv- 
ing Sarah Fedner upon analyzation 
of the “facts” presented by the au- 
thor means absolutely nothing. He 
infers that she died as a result of an 
accident. The court having been 
presented with detailed medical evi- 
dence determined that the accident 
described in the article was not the 
cause of her death. We see no 
plausible logic in the author's infer- 
ence that a provision covering acci- 
dental death should be payable des- 
pite the fact that death was not 
accidental. 

The case of the Delaware man 
who died after having “fallen” down 
steps in an effort to escape an irate 
husband toward whose wife the Del- 
aware man had been making im- 
proper advances, also is presented 
in a dubious light. Most courts and 
most citizens look with disfavor on 


(Continued on page 58) 
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NE who has spent many 

years in the field of insurance 

law finds considerable amuse- 
ment in two paradoxes. The first 
is that ten million published words in 
legal texts and journals discussing 
stringent policy provisions and com- 
pany practices bring acclaims of 
scholarship; a two thousand word 
article in Reader’s Digest induces 
near apoplexy in certain gentlemen 
engaged in this field. The second 
paradox is that while some compa- 
nies are writhing in agony, others are 
cannily using the same article as sales 
ammunition to sell the clean con- 
tracts which they write. 


Certain Companies 


One wonders, then, if the arrow 
struck the target. It was aimed, as 
it States, at certain types of compa- 
nies, not at those excellent organ- 
izations which have helped to bring 
security and peace of mind to mil- 
lions of Americans. For example: 
“But there are unscrupulous com- 
panies in this field” ; “if the company 
is one of the untrustworthy minor- 
ity, etc. 

Surely it comes as no great sur- 
prise to the industry that companies 
are in operation in this field which, 
unfortunately, reflect discredit upon 
all insurers—good and bad, alike. 
Upon September 4, 1953, the Na- 
tional Underwriter released a thun- 
derous blast at Appleman for hinting 
at such a conclusion, and, upon the 
preceding page, carried almost a full 
column upon an investigation by the 
Virginia legislature. This investiga- 
tion, it stated, is of “fraudulent sales 
of health insurance,” “incomplete 
information or misinformation given 
by agents” and “flamboyant and 
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misleading” advertising. It con- 
cluded: “It warned, however, that 
continued abuses on the part of a 
few will in the end result in added 


regulations and restrictions for all.” 


It is time, then, for the top flight 
companies who attempt to write an 
honest contract to take stock of this 
situation. It is much the same as 
bar associations face from time to 
time. A few ambulance chasers and 
embezzlers of funds entrusted to 
their custody reflect discredit upon 
the entire bar. Whenever a trusting 
member of the public relies upon a 
glowing advertisement or upon an 
effusive sales talk by an agent, to 
his later distress, encounters 
sharp practice in claims policies, it 
is not that company alone which 
bears the consequences. The result- 
ing distrust falls upor. all health and 
accident companies." 


or 


Nor is this any deeply buried se- 
cret which Appleman alone has re- 
vealed to the public gaze. There is 
nothing startlingly original about it. 
In the very excellent “Principles of 
Insurance” published last year by 
Mehr and Cammack for the instruc- 
tion of college students and industry 
representatives, the authors state: 
“A great variety of limited policies 
is available in the field of accident 
insurance. Those are policies that 
pay only if the insured is injured 
in specially designed accidents and 
under certain restricted conditions. 
* * * One underwriter has charac- 
terized those policies as paying bene- 


1Life Insurance once suffered during a 
similar period of development from irregular 
practices and public disapproval Stalson, 


Marketing Life lnsurance, Chapters 17 and 23. 





fits only if the insured is kicked to 
death by a goose in a Pullman car.” 

Those who protested so vehe 
mently Mr. Appleman’s reference 
to the semi-facetious, semi-serious 
quotation from Amos and Andy 
will probably protest that Bob Mehr 
should not have referred to “goose” 

that the policy actually refers to a 
“swan.” 


Conflict of Philosophies 


But, seriously, here we have a 
fundamental conflict of philosophies 
There are those who may contend 
with earnestness that newspaper 
policies are highly worthwhile, be- 
cause certain persons do benefit in 
the event of disaster. On the other 
hand, such contracts may do untold 
damage by building up a false sense 
of security in a subscriber who be- 
lieves that he is “insured”-——laymen 
not being aware of that which is 
covered and that which is not. Then, 
if disaster strikes of a type which is 
excluded, the failure of the policy to 
pay him in that situation breeds mis- 
trust of all health 
policies. 


and accident 

In this respect, newspaper policies 
are different from buying a sweep 
stakes ticket for a similar amount 
of money. In the latter case, the 
buyer expects either to get rich or 
to lose his small investment quickly 
In the first case, he does not expect 
wealth but he does realize that dis- 
ability is likely to occur. Not being 
an actuary, he does not stop to re 
alize that the nominal premium will 
buy little security. The damage is 
done when his faith in insurance is 
shaken. 

From newspaper policies we move 
a short stride to limited risk policies, 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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Author's Defense——Continued 


those contracts which depend so 
much upon the glowing advertise- 
ment, the testimonials from the for- 
tunate few. “When calamity strikes,” 
they may read, ‘who 1s going to pay 
those huge hospital medical 
billss Who 1s your 
salary while For 
only three They 
don’t bother to advertise their limi- 


and 
going to pay 
vou are disabled ? 
cents a day 
tations, their shortcomings, their re- 
strictions John Q. 
Public is deceived 

Messrs Mehr Cammack 
doubtless had this in mind when they 


and = gullible 


and 


wrote: “In buying accident and 
health insurance, the purchaser must 
be wary. In no other field of in- 
surance are there so many pitfalls 
for the buyer.” 


Exclusions and Exceptions 


Some readers have questioned the 
variety of exclusions and exceptions 
related in the Reader's Digest arti- 
cle. These are only a few, in fact, of 
those employed by companies less 
cognizant of their public responsi- 
bilities than are the better insurers. 
The eminent Buist Anderson, gen- 
eral counsel of Connecticut General, 
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in bringing to date in 1951 Vance on 
Insurance, describes the same limi- 
tations discussed in Volume I of my 
set “Insurance Law & Practice.” 
Referring to such exceptions as gas, 
poison, bodily infirmity or disease, 
voluntary and unnecessary exposure 
to danger, violation of law, intoxi- 
cation, accidental means, intentional 
acts, conditions relating to occupa 
tion,” etc., he declares : 
“As already stated above, many ac- 
cident policies abound in numerous 
conditions and exceptions, some of 
which are inconsistent with other 
terms of the policy and with the gen 
eral purpose of the contract.” 
Riegel & Miller in “Insurance 
Principles and Practices,” published 
in 1947, point out that certain poli- 
cies “reduce the indemnity period to 
one month on page 3 for ‘heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, rheumatism, tubercu- 
losis, any nervous trouble, paralysis, 
dyspepsia, stomach ulcers, etc., etc.’ 
But it is useless to elaborate, for 
every policy must be individually 
examined. Some are more liberal 
than others. /t is debatable whether 
many of the policies should be per- 
mitted to be sold to buyers, most of 
whom do not understand what they 
are buying. The effect upon reason- 
ably liberal contracts sold at a fair 
price is bad.” (Italics added.) 
And in the Handbook of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance pub 
lished by the National Underwriter 
in 1951, it is stated: “As a general 
rule. the lesser the premium the 
more limited the contract and the 
more exceptions, conditions, and 
reductions.” 


He Expects Protection 


Now companies and their actu- 
aries may realize that for every risk 
assumed there must be a commen- 
surate premium paid. But the lay- 
man does not search his contract for 
such “exceptions, conditions, and 
reductions,” nor would he under- 
stand them if he found them. He 
expects protection, not arguments. 
When disabled, he is in a pitiable 
condition to join battle. That is 
rather late to be telling him, “You 
should have read vour policv.” As 


*As to exceptions in double indemnity pro 


visions, see Krueger and Waggoner, The Life 
Inanrance Policy Contract, pp. 277-288 
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Riegel and Miller state, the effect 
upon public opinion as to clean 
policies is bad. 

This is something with which the 
industry itself should be more deeply 
concerned than it apparently is. It 
cannot rid itself of all responsibility 
by pinning the blame upon insur- 
ance departments. Those officials 
can only enforce the law within cer- 
tain rigid limits; they cannot legis- 
late pro bono publico. As J. C. Hig- 
don stated, speaking in the 1949 
Proceedings of the International 
Claims Association: “. . . every 
dissatisfied customer is a threat to 
the future of our business, and main- 
taining the high regard of our policy- 
owners becomes daily of increasing 
importance.” 

My friend Lon Hocker, Jr., of St. 
Louis, in 1947 in similar Proceed- 
ings, declared: “The strict construc- 
tionist was still-born—he is really as 
dead as Adam.” In some ways, 
Lon is right, fortunately; in other 
ways, he is optimistic. The entire 
industry, even to our very excellent 
life companies writing disability 
coverages of one type or another, is 
due for a bit of knuckle rapping. 


Desirable Actions 


Let us be more explicit. The 
better companies are doing these 
fine things: (1) they are steadily re- 
ducing the number of exceptions 
and limitations, such as the aviation 
exclusion, the pro-rata provision, 
violation of law, poison, inhalation 
of gas provisions, etc. However, 
they have not gone far enough. 
This liberalization movement should 
continue as rapidly as possible; (2) 
they are rapidly abandoning the 
“accidental means” definition; (3) 
the cancellation ¢lause is giving way 
to a reservation of a right to refuse 
renewal and, to a large degree, to 
non-cancellable policies; (4) the 
definitions of disability are gradu- 
ally being enlarged. These are all 
desirable actions. 

But there is no excuse for top- 
flight companies plodding so slowly 
in certain directions. For example, 
here is one thing which T deem to 
be wholly inexcusable. 

“The term ‘total disability’ as 
used in this policy means the com- 
plete inability of the Insured to 
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engage in his regular occupation, 
except that if the Monthly Indem- 
nity has been paid for twelve months 
in any period of disability the term 
‘total disability’ as used in this policy 
means the complete inability to en 
gage in any and every gainful occu 
pation for which he is reasonably 
fitted.” 

“Reasonably fitted.” Is a dentist 
who is flat on his back from tubercu- 
losis ‘reasonably fitted’ to proofread 
galley sheets for a publishing firm 


As Lon 
Hocker said, in the address previ- 
ously referred to, upon a different 
clause: “The words ‘which prevent 
the insured from engaging in any 
occupation for wage or profit’ taken 
literally exclude all disabilities save 
possibly complete insanity and com 
plete paralysis.” 

If the “occupation” test is consid 
ered proper for twelve months, then 
why does it suddenly become an im 

(Continued on the 
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Author's Detense—Continued 
proper test after twelve months has 
expired’ Either the first test is 
proper or the second test is proper ; 
a man should not be disabled at one 
moment and free from compensable 
disability the next moment, if his 
physical condition is unchanged. Do 
you not believe that any policy pur- 
chaser, knowing such facts, would 
be righteously indignant? As a mat 
ter of fact, wouldn’t you be indig- 
nant if you signed a lease for a year 
and then found that its terms per- 
mitted the landlady to move in with 
you. the months? Yet 
many fine companies use this “flip- 
flop” test of disability.* 


last six 


I am also concerned about those 
insurers who detail a splendid sound 
ing list of specific losses. The pur- 
chaser thinks it a bonus, a windfall 
to soften the loss of his hands or his 
sight. He does not realize that some 
companies make the small specific 
payment “in the 


loss lieu of” 


®* The “income” test discussed by Sylvester C 
Smith, Jr. in the March, 1951, C.L.U. Jour- 
nal, p. 185 seems by all odds the fairest and most 
realistic 





monthly disability which they had 
promised to pay for life. Fortu- 
nately, most companies are now de- 
parting from those practices. 

Perhaps increasing age makes us 
restless to see such changes made 
quickly. We 
policy provisions which can lead to 
misunderstanding and lack of public 
confidence. But even more impor- 
tant than policy verbiage, | person- 
ally believe, is the matter of company 
claims practices. 


become impatient of 


Claim Practice 


Many insurers insist that stringent 
provisions are included in these pol- 
icies only to guard against the malin- 
gerer and the fraud. Some compa- 
nies observe this doctrine in practice 
according to the highest possible 
standards of ethics. Others, once the 
provisions are inserted in the con- 
tracts, apply them stringently. In an 
address by V. J. Skutt of Mutual 
enefit in 1950 before the Interna- 
tional Claim uses 
definitions with which I cannot ac- 
cord: 


Association, he 








Show your client 
How to Avoid 


“ar 


lo apply technical bases of for- 
feiture or litigate to the bitter end 
some debatable, albeit reasonable, 
defense, is to be Firm. To ignore 
some questions affecting liability, or 
to surrender any valuable legal right 
merely because of threatened litiga- 
tion or complaint or difficulty is to 
be Foolish.” 

Many companies, particularly in 
the limited risk variety, are even 
more technical. It is only in recent 
years that mail order companies have 
been subject to suit other than at 
their domiciles. “You have to catch 
me to sue me” was the motto. Other 
insurers deny liability in the majority 
of case knowing that suit will sel- 
dom be filed upon small claims, or 
settle for a fraction of what is justly 
due. And restrictions, such as those 
for “confining illness,” “regular and 
constant attendance by a physician,” 
etc., which may not work an injustice 
when construed with liberality by a 
major company, may be tools of in- 
justice in the hands of the hypertech- 
nical. 

Insurers complain of the sweeping 
judicial constructions taken of policy 
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provisions in the health and accident 
field. Yet the better companies can 
lay the blame for this at the doors 
of their niggardly neighbors. As 
John Hancock and Orville Grahame 
said, in the June 1951, Insurance 
Law Journal: 

“Frankly, if insurance men are per- 
fectly honest wath themselves, they 
will realize that some of their court 
troubles are their own fault. Some 
one has said that the life history of 
some people can be characterized as 
‘Get on, get honor, get honest.’ Per- 
haps this applies to some insurance 
company history.” 

Judges do not, upon election to 
the bench, cease to be human beings, 
nor do they suddenly cease to have 
knowledge known to mankind in 
general. They, too, have read these 
glowing insurance advertisements. 
As lawyers, they have encountered 
limited risk contracts which made 
them grind their teeth in anger. 
Upon the bench, they are predis- 
posed to offset the stringency of 
company construction and to give 
the buyer the protection he believed 
he had purchased. Subconsciously, 
they may even picture themselves in 
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the same pitiable condition of dis- 
ability-——“There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” And the result is 
unfavorable to the insurer. 

Is it not time to reverse this trend ? 
It can be done, and will be done 
when courts become finally con- 
vinced that full justice has been done 
by the company. Is it not rime also 
to ‘reverse the trend of unfavorable 
public reception by taking the steps 
necessary to eliminate those provi- 
sions and those company practices 
which breed popular misunderstand- 
ing and distrust ? 


A Stigma on All 


It can be done, of course, but you 
are the gentlemen who hold the key 
in your hands—you who are the 
honorable and upright men of the 
industry, you who resent being stig- 
matized because of the chiselling 
minority. The entire profession will 
continue to share public disapproba- 
tion so long as these focal points 
of difficulty remain. The layman will 
not speak of a “newspaper policy” 
or a “limited risk” contract. He will 
speak of an “accident” or a “health 


and accident policy and the stigma 
will rest upon the entire field. 

Let me propose a solution. You 
are in the same position now as the 
motion picture industry was thirty 
years ago. Faced with public criti- 
cism, and fearing censorship, that 
industry set up its Hays office. You 
would be well advised to do likewise. 
Through that central office? secure 
the legislation you need to clean out 
racketeers and chiselers, require the 
rewriting of policies to provide the 
coverage people expect to receive at 
a fair premium cost, and drive the 
scapegoats in either matters of policy 
verbiage or company practices out 
of the industry. 

ven without going to those ex- 
tremes, if there be some more timid 
souls among you, think of what you 
could accomplish through such a 
central office supported by the com 
panies of highest standing. Policies 
and companies meeting proper stand 
ards could receive official approval 
and be so designated. Let us remem 
ber what has been accomplished by 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap 
proval and the sign “Recommended 


(Continued on the next page) 
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by Duncan Hines.” National adver- 
tising, driving a standard of integrity 
home to the public, would lead the 
buyer to ask the other companies ; 
“Why aren't 
proved?” 


your policies ap- 
You can do more to re- 
form the industry in five years under 
such a plan than has been accom- 
plished in the last thirty years. 


There is no Standard 


Strangely enough, it is only this 
one niche of insurance which needs 
such a central office. Though word 
ing may differ slightly, there is only 
one life policy. A man dies, you pay 
off. There is a standard fire policy, 
a standard automobile contract. 
But, even as Kulp points out in his 
“Casualty Insurance,” one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
health and accident business is the 
“heterogeneity of its policy forms.” 
There is no standard, no norm, 
which all companies are now re- 
quired to meet. And, until the in- 
dustry creates its own police force, 
its own Hays office, empowered to 
act as suggested above—blessed with 


greater equanimity and more public 
sensitivity than any central organ- 
ization now possesses—it can expect 
criticism both from the public and 
from us “do-gooders.”’ 

I consider this to be of pressing 
importance because of the constant 
threat of federal intervention. Bury- 
ing our heads in the sands will not 
ward it off ; an article in the Reader's 
Digest will not bring it to pass. 
What can bring it into being is com- 
placency, and permitting the un- 
savory to continue to blacken the 
name of the industry. Bureaucrats 
would be all too eager to take a fur 
ther step toward socialism, to add an- 
other million payrollers, to reward 
deserving ward heelers with perma- 
nent disability benefits, to collect 
more billions in tax dollars. This, 
you and I, as Americans raised under 
the laissez-faire tradition, want to 
avoid. We can do it if we continue 
to poke and to prod, to engage in 
soul searching, until we have evolved 
a solution which means greater pro- 
tection to our buying public. There 
is no chlorophyll which will disguise 
an aroma which exists. We must, 
instead, eradicate the source of the 
odor. And in this endeavor I sin- 
cerely hope you will join. 
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(GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
FATALITIES 


HE POST MAGAZINE and Insur- 
foot Monitor, English insur- 
ance publication, in a comparison of 
1952 traffic accident fatalities, re- 
ports there were ten deaths per 100,- 
QOO inhabitants in Great Britain 
compared with 24 in the U. S. while 
there were 102 deaths per 100,000 
vehicles compared with 72 in the 
U. S. The figures for the United 
States are those compiled by the 
National Safety Council, while those 
for Great Britain are from the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents, 


Summer Safety Program 


Success crowned the first organ- 
ized large-scale war on speeders in 
the eleven states from Maine to 
Maryland in their summer highway 
“slowdown” program. Instead of 
the expected seasonal bulge in 
traffic fatalities, the region wit- 
nessed an “encouraging” 3% drop 
in deaths. This was accomplished 
in the face of a 9% increase in 
traffic deaths during the first five 
months of the year. Forty-one 
fewer persons were killed in the 
ll-state area’s highway accidents 
during June, July and August than 
in the same months of 1952 despite 
a 6% increase in travel volume 
which set an all-time summer rec- 
ord. A F8% increase in speeding 
convictions in Vermont was ac- 
companied by a one-third drop in 
traffic deaths in that state, while in 
New Hampshire speeding convic- 
tions increased 20% and traffic in- 
juries decreased 8%. 

A frank effort to impress on 
motorists the relationship between 
automobile insurance rates and 
traffic accidents is being made by 
the authorities of Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, a suburb of Boston, As 
part of a campaign to reduce the 
speed of cars passing through the 
city, large signs bearing the legend 
“Chelsea, the city with the highest 
insurance rate in the state” and 
the warning “Speed limit 20 
M.P.H. enforced!” are being 
erected. Concurrently the police 
are giving traffic summonses to a 
greatly increased number of vio- 
lators. 
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O MAKE a success of selling 

one must recognize his com 

petition. The day is long 
past for an agent to only consider 
his fellow stock agent down the 
street as his competitor. Some pre- 
fer to live for the present and let 
the future take care of itself. We 
cannot afford to take this laissez- 
faire attitude, and at the risk of be- 
ing called an alarmist, I call attention 
to the inroads made in the last dec- 
ade by direct writing and specialty 
companies in the automobile and 
fire insurance fields. Today they 
pose a challenge to our industry and 
the agency way of conducting busi- 
ness. Should we become complacent 
and feel that these same inroads 
cannot happen in the inland marine 
field ? 


Subject to Attack 


While their writing of motor cargo 
and transportation coverages are 
presently small, approximating 3% 
of the premium volume, these are 
profitable classes of business, and 
therefore subject to attack. Thése 
companies have been writing only 
those segments of business which 
have been consistently profitable and 
known as “cream business.” This is 
the type of competition which threat- 
ens an agent’s future. It is not to 
the over-all interest of the public to 
have any large number of companies 
writing only a specific class of in- 
surance and not providing facilities 
for the public’s over-all insurance 
needs. This practice only tends to 
contract the insurance market and 
increase rates up to the point of 
reaching a permissible loss ratio in 
each specific class. Our industry is 
a highly personalized one between 
the public, the agent and the com- 
pany but we cannot ignore the fact 
that this relationship alone will not 
suffice in dealing with this threat. 
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RAYMOND G. SHEPARD 
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In my travels many more agents 
continue to ask the searching ques 
tion of “How can we meet this com 
petition?” My answer is this; by 
being a professional insurance man. 
A strong professional attitude and 
knowledge of risks, by agents, will 
strengthen in the public’s mind the 
definite need for the service of a 
middleman to assume the responsi 
bility of counseling, protecting and 
servicing the needs of an assured. 
Any fees (commissions) earned for 
this professional service will be con- 
sidered small recompense by the 
public who would be directly bene 
fited. 

Everyone in business today is con 
scious of public relations and we in 
the insurance industry, both com 
panies and agents, should bear this 
in mind when conducting our busi 
ness on a professional plane. In 
order to compete with direct selling 
companies an agent must seil the 
customer first on himself and sec 
ondly on his professional service. | 
put the agent first for if he does not 
accomplish this prime objective with 
his prospect he invariably will never 
be given the opportunity to demon- 
strate his service. In selling himself 
there are two prime factors I believe 
to be worthy of consideration: 


1. Use common sense 
2. Be sincere 


Human nature being what it is, 
every prospect has an “Achilles 
Heel” which the agent must en 
deavor to discover when selling. 
This may be a desire for security, 
knowledge, protection, sympathy, 
assistance or any number of other 
motives. When he discovers what 
the prospect desires he should help 
him to acquire it. 


The next step is to sell his service. 
This is a word to which too many 
are prone to give only lip service. 
If an agent considers himself a pro- 
fessional man, he must offer a serv- 
ice. Broadly speaking, service con 


sists of: 


1. Complete understanding of the 
prospect's needs. 

2. Recommendations for improving 
the risk. 

3. Knowledge of available cover 
ages and market. 


The Prospect's Needs 


This is a basic over-all service an 
agent should offer but let us apply 
it to the specific inland marine cov 
erages of motor cargo and transpor 
tation imsurance. 
plete understanding of a prospect's 
needs an agent must make a survey 
not only of the insurance policies he 
presently has in force but of his 
operation as a whole—in order to 
establish his insurance needs. For 
example, how many terminals are 
operated? How 
equipment does he have ? 
the record, financial 
management experience, 
nance and the agent’s general impres 
sion of the operation. These are but 


To have a com 


pieces of 
What is 
status, 
mainte 


many 


le ISS 


a few samples of information that 
he needs to ascertain in order to 
understand his prospect’s needs so 
that he can follow through on his 
service. After the agent has learned 
all he can about the particular truck 
ing operation the next step is to give 
consideration to improving the risk. 

Leading motor truck operators re 
alize the importance of delivering 
cargo in safe condition and recog 
nize the value of a sound program 
which will improve their efficiency, 
customer good will and insurance 
risk. It’s all dollars in their pocket. 


{Continued on the next page) 





Transportation Coverages—Cont. 


Some factors to consider to improve 
a risk are: 
a. Preventive measures—such as a 
safety program, proper maintenance 
of equipment and terminals, burglar 
alarm systems on terminals and 
equipment, supervision of .drivers, 
careful handling of cargo and sim 
plified route sheets. 
b. The agent can also analyze past 
losses as to why they happened, what 
caused them and how to prevent 
them in the future. He should check 
all accident reports, have accurate 
claims records kept, and work with 
their personnel on loss prevention 
activities. 

3y following through on this 
service he will be helping the man 
agement improve the safe delivery 
of merchandise, the good will of the 
concern and the insurance risk 
which, in short, is sound business. 


What chance will a direct writing 
company have to compete on this 
professional basis, where the agent 
is the middleman solidifying his as- 
sured’s relationship with his custo- 
mers and his insurance companies 
while putting more dollars in his 
pocket. 


Coverage and Market 


In rounding out service to a 
motor cargo prospect, we come to 
the third point which is, know the 
coverage and market. A motor car- 
rier issues a bill of lading on all 
shipments that he accepts. In re- 
cent years it has become a practice 
with some truck operators to amend 
their I.C.C. tariffs to carry a low 
limit of liability on certain commodi- 
ties such as textiles and rayons for 
which consideration a lower freight 
rate is charged. In these instances it 
is usual to limit the carrier’s liability 
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Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with long experience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
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to $50 on any one package which 
does not exceed 100 Ibs. in weight. 
Where a package, or a shipment con- 
sisting of more than one package, 
exceeds 100 Ibs. in weight, the car- 
rier’s liability is limited to 50¢ per 
pound. A Released Bill of Lading is 
issued but it may vary considerably 
as to amounts since no standard 
type of limited liability receipt is in 
use. 

The standard bills of lading free 
the carrier of any liability for claims 
occasioned by “Acts of God’ such 
as, earthquake, cyclone, tornado, 
windstorm, flood, hurricane, light- 
ning, etc. These are definitely ex- 
cluded and should a shipper sustain 
a loss of this nature he has no cause 
of action against the carrier. Gen- 
erally speaking, most motor cargo 
legal liability policies insure the 
perils of fire, explosion, collision, 
upset, overturn, general average and 
salvage charges, strikes, riots and 
theft. Broader coverage is available 
if desired. It is incumbent upon the 
agent to know the limits of liability 
needed to adequately protect the 
trucker. It is senseless to write a 
policy with a limit of $50,000 when 
$25,000 would suffice, or write a 
high blanket limit to cover all units 
of equipment when only a relatively 
few would require it. If a trucker 
needs high limits on single shot oc- 
casions only, an agent should let his 
underwriter know. All this has a 
material effect on the insurance 
costs and as every underwriter must 
rate the risk according to the limits 
and exposure, unnecessary high 
limits on terminals and vehicles just 
add to an insured’s costs. 

Many well-managed trucking op- 
erations prefer to promptly pay 
their small losses direct to shippers 
to maintain good will, avoid the 
time and expense of reporting claims 
to the company, and to protect their 
insurance record and rate. They 
consider this part of the normal 
business operation of a trucking con- 
cern. When writing a motor cargo 
policy for these concerns, a deduc- 
tible clause should be considered 
since it will result in lower cost. 

When the agent has developed all 
the information with regard to the 
particular trucking concern for 
which he is placing the insurance, he 
should tell the underwriter, so that 
proper consideration can be given 
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to the preventive loss measures and 
recommendations for improvement 
in order to realize an equitable rate. 
While we speak of motor carriers 
we must not forget that other im- 
portant segment without which car- 
riers couldn't exist, namely, the ship- 
per. Many shippers of goods falsely 
believe that their interests require 
no further protection than that of the 
responsibility imposed by law on 
common carriers. This, as can be 
readily seen, is incorrect since car- 
riers are not liable for Acts of God 
or full value of the merchandise in 
cases where Released Bills of Lading 
are used. Every shipper should 
carry a transportation policy to pro- 
tect himself against these eventuali 
ties. Acts of God are, in most cases, 
major castastrophes resulting in 
widespread loss and damage. The 
1950 windstorm of November 25th 
embracing the Eastern States, as 
well as the flood losses in the Missis 
sippi Valley, caused damage totalling 
many millions of dollars to merchan 
dise in the ordinary course of transit. 
Those shippers who depended en 
tirely on the bill of lading contract 
issued by carriers were compelled 
to bear the loss. There are several 
reasons why every shipper should 
huy transportation insurance : 
1. To provide indemnity for losses 
to merchandise due to Acts of God 
perils. 
2. To provide indemnity for con 
cealed losses. 
3. To receive prompt and full pay- 
ment of losses. 
4. To save costs. 
5. To provide general average and 
salvage charges on coastwise ship 
ments as well as broader protection. 


In His Custody 


A carrier will not pay a claim un 
less the shipper can establish that the 
loss occurred while the shipment was 
in his custody. For example, a ship- 
ment received in apparent good or- 
der and accepted as such by the 
consignee, which does not contain 
the quantity of merchandise stated 
as shipped, will not be paid for un 
less the shipper can establish that the 
loss occurred while in the carrier’s 
custody. This is difficult when one 
carrier is involved and almost impos- 
sible when two or more carriers are 
involved. 
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The liability of the owners of 
vessels in the coastwise trade under 
ordinary ocean bills of lading is 
much more limited than that of land 
carriers. If the owner of a vessel 
“shall exercise due diligence to make 
the vessel in all respects seaworthy 
and properly manned, equipped and 
supplied,” the owner may not be 
“held responsible for damage or loss 
resulting from faults or errors in 
navigation or in the management of 
said vessel, etc.” In addition, steam- 
ship companies are virtually ex 
empted by U. S. statutes for loss or 
damage resulting from fire. In view 
of their broad exemption under law, 
steamship companies can success 
fully deny most claims 


Many billions of dollars of mer- 
chandise are in ordinary course of 
transit throughout the United States 
each day and shippers are vitally 
interested in their arrival at destina- 
tion safely and quickly. To help 
further this purpose a plan was re 
cently announced to bring long dis 
tance trucking concerns and major 
railroads together in a new type of 
coordinated freight service which 
would take thousands of large semi 
truck trailers off the roads and put 
them on rails. The potentials of this 
plan are far reaching and successful 
demonstrations of the Rail Highway 
Coordination Program have 
made at the La Grange, 


been 
Illinois, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Transportation Coverages—Cont. 
Electro- Motive 
Motors We 
more of this plan 
future the 
prime concern of shippers is the safe 
arrival of 


plant of 
of General 


Division 

should 
be hearing 
in the 


near Since 


merchandise at destina 
tion, the agent can help by checking 
the packing they use to see if it is 
adequate to protect the merchandise. 
It should be clearly labeled and 
properly handled on their own prem 
ises to preclude damage 
should 


The agent 
the list of carriers 
used and determine whether they 
carry sufficient limits of liability, be 
lieve in 


review 


preventive loss measures, 
have burglar alarm equipment and 
are financially 


aged? By 


sound and well man 
discrimination in using 
trucking concerns which adhere to 
these practices, the shipper can im 
prove the chances of the safe arrival 
of his merchandise while at the same 
time reducing his insurance costs. 
If an 
know all 


agent lets his underwriter 
the 
transportation insurance he can se- 
cure the for 


the minimum cost 


facts when placing 


maximum protection 

| have complete confidence that 
the resourcefulness of the American 
Agency System will meet the chal 
lenge of selling these coverages while 
serving the public’s interest. From 
a selling viewpoint, an agent needs 
to attune his thinking so that he al- 
ways liability 
These ZO 
together like “Ham and Eggs” and 


associates carrier’s 


with shipper’s interest. 


there are always two sources of 
prospects. 

In 1952 there was over $31,000,- 
000 of motor truck cargo premiums 
written by agents and over $15,500,- 
000 of shippers or transportation 
premiums, representing a total of 
approximately $47,000,000 premium 
dollars. These inland marine pre- 
miums have steadily increased each 
year and all indications for the fu- 
ture point to a continuance. Why 
should not every agent get his share 
of this business ? 


SELF-HELP PROGRAM 


UNDREDS OF PLOWS will be till- 
H::: the soil in and around New 
Delhi, India, due to Mutual Service 
Insurance Companies’ sponsorship 
of CARE’s © self-help 
throughout the northwest. 

Walter Reuter, deputy dircctor of 
CARE’s New York office, found 
Mutual’s program so_ satisfactory 
that it’s probable the program will 
be used as a “test technique” on a 
national basis. Reuter claims that 
Mutual Service holds the distinction 
of being first in the business field 
to spearhead a campaign to raise 
monies for a charitable organization, 
The idea is a test of how American 
business, in contrast to government, 
can do this vitally important inter 
national job. 

KF, F. Rondeau, president of Mu 
tual Service geared his entire or 
yanization 
immediately 


program 


for the campaign and 
lined up, Minnesota 
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Governor C. Elmer Anderson for the 
first contribution, had Congressman 
Eugene McCarthy of St. Paul ad- 
dress a kickoff luncheon of his 300 
employees at the St. Paul home of- 
fice, and invited an Indian student 
from the University of Minnesota to 
speak as the added touch of au- 
thentic color. 

Commenting on the values of the 
drive to Mutual Service, Rondeau 
says: “Never have we had any pro- 
gram that sparked such spontaneous 
and enthusiastic response through- 
out the entire organization. It has 
greatly increased the team spirit of 
all personnel... field and office 

. working together on one great 
program. Externally through radio, 
television, and the press, Mutual 
Service has been identified as a so- 
cially and internationally minded or- 
ganization, This drive marks our 
company as one with a basic phi- 
losophy greater than its pure insur- 
ance function, and thus enhances its 
very position as an insurance firm. 
This drive has placed our field per- 
sonnel in a_ leadership position 
throughout our operating area. 
Agents and district managers have 
been interviewed on radio and tele- 
vision stations in their areas, many 
appearing before church and civic 
groups. As a result of this personal 
contact our agents are establishing 
a sound and lasting relationship in 
their respective areas.” 


INSTALLMENT PREMIUMS 


HE FIRE COMMITTEE of the 

Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance Agents recently sent a 
very interesting questionnaire on the 
installment payment of fire premi- 
ums to its membership and received 
344 replies which are tabulated as 
follows : 


No Undecided 

(1) Do you use this 

plan now? 
(a) Do you tell all cli- 

ents of the plan? 
(b) Do you use it only 

for competitive 

purposes? 
(c) Or only when asked 

by the insured? 
(2) Do you feel the plan 

is in the public 

interest? 171 
(3) Do you feel the use 

of the plan is a help 

in insuring to value? 144 
(4) Do you feel the pres- 

ent plan should be con- 

tinued? 148 
(5) Would a more equi- 

table charge make this 

an acceptable plan 

to you? 114157 29 
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Adventures at Home 


O JUNGLE has perils com 

parable to those physical dan- 

gers lurking to the rear, or 
stern side of any resplendent door 
man. Statistics—dull statistics 
would have the inhabitant of a 
large city apartment too contused 
and confused to have any but the 
vaguest realization of the first of the 
month. Modern living, with its do- 
mestic conveniences, has hidden in 
sidious means of injury and death 
in our elevators, incinerators, re- 
frigerators, and other housebroken 
machines and contrivances. We are 
all aware of the dangerous potenti- 
alities of our automobiles, yet it is 
an amazing but unpublicized fact 
that more accidents occur iA and 
about the apartments and buildings 
of a city than in its streets. 


And His Lawyer 


Insurance companies, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, can well tes- 
tify that a guest departing from a 
Park Avenue cocktail party who 
messes 57th Street with his auto will 
be a public spectacle. But the same 
gentleman, slightly intoxicated, may 
well tumble down the stairs of his 
apartment house without attracting 
any attention other than that of his 
doctor, his hospital, and his lawyer. 

A park at midnight is undoubtedly 
safer than any empty, darkened 
stairway—but there are few of us 
that have enough sense, seemingly 
to avoid Stygian stairways. Stair- 
ways and stoops, however, can be 
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hazardous when fully illuminated. 
In the many lawsuits against land- 
lords that clutter court calendars 
we find that stairs are also claimed 
to be worn, slippery, and covered 
with debris—an all-embracing term. 
Debris includes, for example, the 
lowly caterpillar that sneaked under a 
good lady’s sole. She sued the owner 
of the apartment house. Debris in 
cluded also that delightful lawsuit, 
settled out of court, against a land 
lord who spread grease one fine 
morning over the steps leading to his 
building. He had been aggravated 
beyond endurance by the habit of 
certain tenants seeking to use his 
stairs as a place of gossip and social 
interchange. Understandably, the 
first tenant out of the building that 
day could hardly wait to see his 
lawyer. 

Presuming that our normal, sober 
inhabitant of apartment 4B reaches 
that green doored abode, his trou 
bles, actually, might just begin. 
There is the case of the gentleman, 
who, having successfully survived a 
hard business day, and the traffic 
coming home, sought rest in his own 
bed. He did not know—he could 
not know—that his quiet neighbor 
above him had let the water of the 
morning tub overflow. Plaster ceil- 
ings can absorb just so much water 
before falling, and it is a source of 
constant wonderment to the judges 


that there is always someone under 
neath a falling ceiling. 

There are the unsuspecting tenants 
who will press a porcelain bathroom 
fixture—such as the handle of the 
water spigot——with just enough force 
to break it. The resulting injury, 
doctors assert, is similar to that 
caused by grasping a razor blade. 
Insurance companies have cam 
paigned for years to have these old 
fashioned porcelain handles replaced 
by fool-proof metal ones. But bath 
rooms, for all the slipping in tubs, 
and despite such spectacular lawsuits 
as that of the chorus girl who, when 
showering, was scalded by hot water 
emitting from the cold water tap, 
are comparatively safe places—when 
compared to our modern kitchens. 


The Explosive Impulse 


There we find the gentlewoman, 
otherwise normal, who will turn the 
oven gas on—and then look for a 
match. Unfortunately, she will, 
eventually, find the match and 
promptly succeed in blowing the 
kitchen, as well as her own person, 
into the next apartment. There have 
heen a series of accidents recently 
caused by suicide. They turn the 
gas on, and wait. The ever-present 
pilot light, the ringing of the door 
bell, or of the telephone, will pro 
vide the explosive impulse—and an 
entire floor can be blasted. 

Gas refrigerators have proven so 
dangerous that our company em- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 

ploys, on a full time basis, an inspec 
tor whose entire duties consist of 
checking for the carbon monoxide 
that might defective 


result from 


ones. The gas refrigerator, even in 
perfect working order, has been an 
instrument of death when a maid 

or the madam—draped a wet towel, 
or lingerie, over the hot-air vent gen- 
erally found on the top of the box. 
Seemingly, it is a convenient place 
to dry small items; actually, the 


To the #tlert 4egent” 


Agent and company both progress 


closing of the vent may set off a 
chain reaction resulting in asphyxi- 
ation. 

Coal gas, strangely enough, still 
causes many temporary illnesses, 
and, in some instances, death. There 
are many apartment houses still not 
converted to oil heat. Flues, with 
the passage of time, become clogged. 
There was one lawsuit involving a 
blocked gas-stove flue that was 
known, in its recent day in court, 
as “The Case of the Three Blind 
Mice.” It seems that the mice, with- 
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out permission of the landlord, took 
up residence in the exhaust pipe lead- 
ing from a gas range. The mice died, 
clogging the pipe. The claimant, in 
the normal course of events, went 
to light her stove. The resulting 
odor, or gas, was no doubt, unpleas- 
ant—sufficiently so, at any rate, to 
cause her to retain a law firm. Her 
lawyers asserted, with many a docu- 
ment, that the landlord was negligent 
in permitting the mice to reside in 
the exhaust pipe and therefore guilty 
of improper maintenance of the 
stove. Unfortunately for the claim- 
ant, the lack of sympathy displayed 
towards the mice was extended to 
the lawsuit by judge and jury. 


Fumes as a cause of discomfort— 
and lawsuits—need not only be those 
of gas, or coal. There was the legal 
incident of the pepper fumes. A 
tenant, on the outskirts of one of the 
more exclusive neighborhoods of a 
city, lived above a store specializing 
in imported spices. The constant 
emanations of pepper, she com 
plained in Municipal Court, made 
her ill. 


No Spare Key 


Perhaps more notorious in recent 
legal trials is the case, bitterly fought 
to the New York Appellate Courts, 
of the fumes resulting when a pot 
boiled over. In the trial courtroom 
the facts were clear and undisputed ; 
the legal responsibility was the point 
of contention. It developed that at 
the largest housing development in 
New York City—owned and oper- 
ated by the Housing Authority—a 
mother, temporarily leaving her in- 
fant in the apartment, carelessly 
locked the door behind her. It took 
hours for the management to obtain 
another key. In the meantime, a pot 
boiled out, and an acrid smoke had 
filled the apartment. It was the 
Housing Authority’s negligence, this 
lady and her attorney claimed, in 
not providing a spare key quickly, 
that caused the child to become ill 
from the smoke. A City Court jus- 
tice permitted the case to go to the 
jury, which promptly awarded $300 
to the aggrieved mother. The Appel- 
late Court as promptly reversed the 
sympathetic justice and jury, and 
dismissed the case. 


Of course, when the management 
of an apartment house has a master 
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key readily available, that fact, too, 
can spell a lawsuit. There was the | 
case that would certainly be termed, | PEERL ESS A GEN TS 
were law books written in Conan 

Doyle’s style, as “The Case of the 

Startled Spinster.” The old maid in TT 

question had requested that a leaky GET B- ER RESULTS 
bathroom faucet be fixed. As most 

usual, some lengthy period of time 

had elapsed before the superintendent 

decided to attend to the chore. Re 

ceiving no answer to his bellringing. ES 
and presuming that it was an ideal rhe PEERL 


opportunity to do the necessary work, ” leave not 


he let himself into the apartment «SIMPLIFIER \ te 
and the bathroom. We can be sure in rhe sale of co rr ete 


that the resultant screams of his , 
tenant, could be heard long after the £0 
superintendent's inglorious retreat. and Surety P 
Her lawsuit against the owner of the 
building, for the extensive damage 
to her nervous system, was not al- : 
lowed, however. The law seldom Peerless Agents are fully equipped to 
permits a recovery for fright—unless produce greater sales volume by selling 
; thoroughly complete insurance programs to 
all their customers and prospects. 
The Peerless “Simplifier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity oat i A — _ the 
: : “Organizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
bein avian: Casualty and Bonding protection) leave 
Visiting a superintendent, rather nothing to chance — nothing to 
than have him visit you, can be memory. These two sales-producers 
cover complete insurance program- 
ming so forcefully and logically 
they are sure business builders 


his building’s custodian in the base- whenever they are used. 
ment, came upon the superintend- 


ent’s dog, a large and loval animal. 
The dog proceeded to send the rent- 
payer back to his upstairs domain 
with a series of effective and well- 
placed nips on the gentleman's rear. 
Ordinarily, no lawsuit will be suc- oe = a ) q -E 
cessful in matters of this kind, unless 


the dog has a proven propensity to 


biting tenants. It is not illegal to Z AD) (A 
keep a peaceful animal. It is negli- Gi) . 
gence however, on the part of an Ly, 

owner of a building, to permit or, 
as the law would have it, to harbor 
a vicious animal. In this particular ao ee lS ee wo ; a 

case the landlord’s insurance com- 

pany, in its normal investigation, in the incinerator pit, floors below record that a judgment was rendered 
discovered that this dog’s name was’ the unsuspecting casualty. The ex- against the hotel: for, said the courts, 
“Fang.” The case was quickly set-  plosion is similar to a pint-sized there was obviously not enough 


d wnazt 
te thing to chance “Nery 


ORG, Ny 


Fire, Casualty eee 


there is some element of actual phys- 
ical contact. 


fraught with danger, as well. There 
was one tenant, who when seeking 


AN Old New England Compan 


tled. atom bomb. supervision or safeguards available 

Consider the peril in careless use Getting away from one’s apart- to protect diving guests. More re 
of the ordinarily innocuous incin- ment does not always lessen the prox- cently another young lady—who 
erator hopper. Women—and men imity of danger. There isthe recorded never went near the water—decided 
attempt to empty vacuum-cleaner case of the young lady residing at to test the same law, at a different 
hags directly down the incinerator. one of the larger hotels. The swim- pool. The management had placed 
Vacuum dust, naphthalene crystals, ming pool looked good enough to  sun-lamps about the edge of the 
moth halls all have a propensity to dive into. She did, meeting, under pool. She had used them, not too 
explode if ignited. There is nor- water, the rather hard head of an wisely, but too well. Her resultant 
mally a fire, for some hours at least, innocent swimmer. The law books (Continued on page 132 
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No servicing headaches. 
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The Buyer and His Agent 


T SEEMS to me the first essen- 

tial of a good insurance agent, 

or broker, is a sincere and con- 
scientious desire to unselfishly serve 
his customer’s best interests. But, 
this is not enough. To fulfill this 
desire the agent must have a pro- 
found knowledge of the insurance 
policies his companies offer coupled 
with an ability to recognize, and to 
make his customer recognize, expo- 
sures to loss. 


The True Business 


This matter of seeking out expo- 
sures to loss is of such fundamental 
importance that in reality it is the 
true business of the insurance agent. 
Selling the insurance policy is sec 
ondary. (As a matter of fact as we 
see later it is the last step following 
still another function.) It is so 
important I want to discuss some 
of the more obvious exposures, for 
to me the agent or broker who points 
out an unrecognized exposure to 
loss truly serves his customer. 

What are some of these exposures 
to loss. First, and most obvious, 
is destruction by such things as fire, 
wind, explosion, flood, earthquake, 
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collision, etc. Second, is criminal 
loss through theft, pilferage, rob 
bery, burglary, embezzlement, etc. 
Third, liability imposed by law for 
injury or damage to others. This 
may be bodily injury or damage to 
their property. The statutory things 
such as workmen’s compensation and 
the new sickness disability laws come 
in this category as well as third party 
common law negligence. Fourth, is 
liability assumed by contract. This 
is not, as many seem to think, con 
fined to side track and lease agree 
ments. It is far broader and more 
severe than that. Fifth, is loss due 
to loss of use of property. This 
embraces such 
profit, extra expenses, loss of rent, 


things as loss of 
leasehold interest and similar things. 
Sixth, is personal loss of income 
through sickness, accident, or death 

While this is a rather lengthy 
listing of common exposures to loss 
it is far from being complete. The 
agent or broker who can point out 
to his customer an exposure to loss 
that has not previously been thought 


of is of real service and therefore 
earns his keep. He is the kind of 
agent I want to serve me. 

Having pointed out a new expo 
sure, there are three courses of action 
open to the insured if the risk can 
not be eliminated. He can decide 
to assume the risk simply charging 
losses as they occur to current ex 
penses. He can try to set up a seli 
insurance fund, in which case he 
will encounter tax problems of real 
magnitude. Or, he can try to buy 
insurance, 


Tailoring the Policy 


Obviously, the third choice of buy 
ing insurance is going to be adopted 
for everything except the very small 
inconsequential exposures. This 
leads us very naturally to the inter 
mediate step I mentioned which pre 
cedes the sale of the policy; the 
selection and tailoring of the policy 

Since no insurance company has 
so far seen fit to issue a policy say 
ing in simple language “We insure,” 
it is necessary for an agent to select 
the particular policy he believes will 
most nearly cover the exposure 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 

Then he will have to determine 
whether it needs alteration to prop- 
erly fit his customer’s situation. It 
is much like buying a ready-made 
suit. Seldom one fit without 
for some alteration. So it is 
with standard policies. They all have 
exclusions 


does 


need 


Frequently modification 
more of the exclusions 
will enable an agent to give his 
customer a policy that will fit his 
needs better. 


of one or 


Failure to properly appraise the 
impact of one of the features of a 
policy exclusion has many times led 
to policyholder dissatisfaction over 
a loss. This is the kind of thing that 
has led many people to be distrust- 


ful of insurance. In other words 
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disappointment over claims settle- 
ments due to failure of the agent to 
get exclusions changed has contrib- 
uted more than any other single 
factor to poor public relations for 
the whole insurance industry. All 
too often the claim adjuster bears 
the brunt of the blame for what is 
really the fault of the agent. 


Good Public Relations 


Bernard Culver once said that 
to him good public relations boiled 
down to “doing a good job and then 
getting credit for it.” An agent’s 
contribiiff—n to the good job is to 
help his a8sureds recognize their ex- 
posures, their real needs, and to 
give them policies that cover those 
needs. 

Many will immediately see as a 
corollary to the above that if an 
exclusion is to remain in the final 
version of the policy its true signifi- 
cance must be explained in terms the 
insured will understand and remem- 
ber. Proper explanation of the ex- 
clusions will occasionally lead to the 
rejection of the policy by the assured. 
But I believe it is better to clear 
these matters up at the beginning 
than to try to do so later when a 
loss is being handled and the assured 
somehow feels his pocket has been 
picked. It is this last situation that 
leads to bad feeling and poor public 
relations. 

From all this it will be seen that 
it is my firm conviction the worth- 
while agent must be continually 
seeking out new, unthought of, risks 
to which one or more of his custom- 
ers are exposed. For exposure to 
loss is the real substance of which 
insurance is made. 


N. J. INSURANCE DAY 


PECIFIED “INSURANCE DAYS” are 

becoming increasingly common 
and are proving their value to in- 
surance men in the various com- 
munities. Nearly four hundred 
men attending the third New Jer- 
sey Insurance Day held in New- 
ark last month heard a panel of 
experts discuss all phases on inland 
marine coverages. Typical of the 
approach was a comment of George 
W. Nixon, assistant manager, Ma- 
rine Office of America that the al- 
leged complications of the jewelers 


block policy are not nearly as great 
as would appear at first contact. 
“Inland marine premiums have 
steadily increased each year and all 
indications for the future point to 
a continuance,” noted Raymond G., 
Shepard, secretary, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. “I have com- 
plete confidence the American 
Agency System will meet the chal- 
lenge of selling these coverages 
while serving the public’s interest,” 
he concluded. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


i Get NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Un- 
derwriters Association has con- 
tinued its program of filing revised 
rates and rules in the various states 
and territories. The revisions be- 
came effective September 28th in 
Alaska and Nevada, October 5th in 
Montana and South Carolina, Oc- 
tober 12th in Rhode Island and Oc- 
tober 19th in Ohio, South Dakota 
and Utah. 

In Alaska the average increase is 
about 12% with most of it applying 
to private passenger automobiles. 
The revisions in Nevada result in 
an average increase of 144%. Mon- 
tana and South Carolina received 
reductions estimated to represent an 
average saving to policyholders of 
$245,000 and $525,000, respectively. 


Rhode Island 


The revision in private passenger 
automobile collision classifications 
was filed in Rhode Island whereby 
the present two classes are increased 
to three by subdividing Class 2 into 
a new Class 2 and a Class 3. Under 
the new rating plan Class 1 rates 
are reduced approximately 11%, 
Class 2 rates are increased 15% and 
Class 3 rates remain the same as 
the old Class 2 rates. 


The overall effect of the new filing 
in Ohio is an increase in rates of 
approximately 2.3%, in South Da- 
kota the increase is approximately 
3% and in Utah about 2.7%. 

The new classification plan for 
private passenger automobile colli- 
sion rating was also filed in Mon- 
tana, South Carolina and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia effective October 
5th. It became effective in Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Vermont on 
October 19th. 
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Caution: dangerous curves 


Keeping your fire protection properly balanced with 
changes in processes as well as ups and downs in pro- 
duction is vital to efficient, profitable operation. 


You'll find your best answer to this serious fire problem 
which is currently confronting industry by installing an 
expansible, fully approved C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Changes in your fire protection requirements are easily 
and economically provided for with a C-O-TWO Low Pres- 
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sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System by 
initially installing an oversized storage tank and adding 
where necessary the supplementary discharge facilities at a 
later date. 

Flexibility is the keynote . . . the low pressure carbon 
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IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 


TECHNOLOGY 


T IS paradoxical, but true, that 

technology is both a cause and a 

preventive of industrial and pri- 
vate losses. It is a cause in that the 
manifold industrial processes and 
their products that so characterize 
our way of life present many haz- 
ards in their operation. It is a pre- 
ventive because the same scientific 
method that gives us a new industry 
can, if applied, give us safeguards to 
cope with the new hazards created. 


Good or Bad 


| believe this is significant, this 
fact of increasing benefits and in- 
creasing hazards flowing from our 
application of technology. It illus- 
trates an ancient principle, the prin 
ciple that few things are either 
“good” or “bad” in themselves. 
Most things are good or bad only 
insofar as we use them wisely or 
unwisely. The body of knowledge 
we call technology is no exception. 
If it sometimes seems to be turning 
on us to destroy us, that is no rea- 
son to condemn it. It only indicates 
that we have misused it, that some- 
where along the way we have neg- 
lected to put in sufficient effort 
aimed at making a new development 
safe to use. 

We in the United States see this 
problem especially clearly, because 
here the past few decades have been 
characterized by tremendous growth 
and technological progress. Our his- 
tory of technological development is 
unparalled anywhere. In the course 
of this surge of self-development, 
we have encountered new risks and 
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dangers. However, all progress in 
volves risks; | do not propose that 
we stifle progress to Jessen hazards. 
No, our civilation will move ahead, 
but we must see to it that knowledge 
and practive of ways to safeguard 
life and property move with it. 

Each new development will give 
rise to additional problems of using 
it safely. They will be solved, | 
believe, only by applying to them 
the same scientific method that led 
to their creation. One might call 
this a new way of fighting fire with 
fire. 

This far-reaching growth of Amer 
ican industry has multiplied safety 
hazards, and the danger grows con 
stantly greater as industry continues 
to become more complicated under 
the stimulus of technological prog 
ress. The great advances we have 
seen in the field of plastics and other 
synthetic materials, to cite one ex- 
ample, have created new perils. 
Others are involved in industry's 
increased use of oxygen, ozone, and 
concentrated hydrogen peroxide, all 
of which are extremely hazardous 
if not handled properly. 

With industry also making rou 
tine use of explosive gases and flam 
mable liquids, we are facing a situa- 
tion where we must ¢hoose between 
scientific fire protection or indus 
trial suicide. 


This increasing use 
of flammable 


liquids and gases, 
alone, presents new dangers because 
their transportation, storage, and ul- 


timate 
with 


use are invariably coupled 
the added hazards of 


pressures and great volumes. 


high 
We 
need more knowledge here, because 
tires caused by flammable liquids and 
gases are easier to prevent than to 
fight. 

Increasing use of potentially dan 
gerous chemicals also spells danger 
They can be, and usually are, used 
without accident, but only if their 
manufacture, storage, transportation, 
and use are carefully regulated 
Adequate regulations can be written 
and enforced only after thorough 
study of the problems involved 
Again, this is a job for science. 

1 could list other materials or 
processes in use and under develop 
ment that spell danger but the point 
I want to make is that disaster pre 
vention stands as a race between 
technological developments and the 
protective measures that must be 
instituted to control them. Fortu 
nately, these protective measures can 
be developed in the same university 
and industrial laboratories that give 
us our advancing technology 


Progress Would Cease 


The thing we must remember, 
however, is that all progress would 
cease if safety and security were to 
become the only controlling factors 
This must not happen. We are a 
nation of pioneers, and we must go 
on pioneering along the sometimes 
dangerous frontiers of knowledge 
With each new penetration of na- 
ture’s secrets, we are exposed to new 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Technology—Continued 


Nuclear 
are two 


and unforeseen dangers 
fission and radio-activity 
good examples. 

As I see it, a program of 
precautions must be developed and 
enforced because of the increased 
use of radioactive and fissionable 
materials in industry and science. 
Much progress is being made in 
this area. The same scientific know- 
how that was responsible for these 
new developments is being put to 
use devising control measures. I am 
sure that the future offers still more 
promise and challenge to the science 
of disaster protection. Inherent haz- 
ards are part and parcel of each new 
material and de- 
veloped. 


new 


process being 

We must also remember that the 
advances we make today in finding 
solutions to our present-day protec- 
tive problems might not be adequate 
tomorrow, Science and technology 
are making great strides. They will 
never stand still long enough for 
us to rest on present knowledge re 
garding control measures. 





FIRELARM 
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Thus, danger is almost automatic 
in a technological society. Our prob- 
lem lies in the fact that the new 
knowledge required to cope with this 
danger is not nearly so automatic. 
It must be sought out painstakingly 
in the laboratory and then taught to 
men and women who will apply it. 
In other words, we need extensive 
programs of research and instruc- 
tion so that each new advance in 
technology will be accompanied by 
a similar advance on the science of 
protection. 

Accidental losses have been in- 
creasing steadily year by year. The 
day is long past when we can shrug 
off this wanton waste. American 
industry and business have paid a 
terrible toll in lives, property, and 
good will for many years from ac- 
cidents and disasters that never 
should have happened. I do not 
mean to imply that there have not 
been any advances in the fields of 
prevention and protection. On the 
contrary, technology has taken great 
steps in meeting new situations. 

Historically, the first fire hydrant 
as we know it was developed in 
1803. In 1852 the flush hydrant 
and standpipe type came into use. 
It was also about this time that the 
first steam fire engine was put into 
operation in New York City. We 
smile at pictures of these engines 
today, but they represented in their 
day practical application of the tech- 
nology of that era. 


Sprinkler Systems 


The year 1852 also saw the first 
widespread use of the perforated- 
pipe sprinkler system, non-auto- 
matic, By 1875, the predecessor of 
the automatic sprinkler had appeared 
on the market. 

These are but a few of the early 
protection devices that sprang from 
the mushrooming technology of the 
nineteenth century. I refer to them 
in passing to indicate that technic- 
ally trained persons have devoted 
their energies, over the years, in at- 
tempts to keep up with the surge 
of progress in other fields. 

However, the development of ac- 
cident and disaster prevention as a 
science in its own right has been 
relatively slow. Much of the fault 
lies with industry’s lack of interest 
in protection because of the diffi- 


culties in appraising the results. It 
is a simple matter to recognize 
failures when a conflagration or 
other disaster occurs, but no one is 
able to calculate just how much 
money has been saved by good pre- 
vention methods and engineering. 
It is unfortunate that only the fail- 
ures are clearly recognized. Failure 
occurred somewhere along the line 
when the Texas City disaster oc- 
curred but countless numbers of 
such disasters have been prevented 
by good engineering. 


Steady Growth of Interest 


Nevertheless, although slow at 
times, there has been a steady growth 
of interest on the part of business 
and industry. They realize that 
more and better solutions must be 
found for the technical problems in- 
volved in controlling the hazards in- 
herent in our expanding technology 
and in protecting humanity against 
these hazards. To direct this inter- 
est into productive channels, I firmly 
believe there is a definite need for 
a vast amount of research and edu- 
cation to be performed. Only thus 
can industry and the general public 
understand the principles of pre- 
vention and protection. 

This research and education is 
vital, especially now when the mar- 
velous technical progress of the 
twentieth century has opened the 
door to vast new enterprises. There 
is an increasing need for basic in- 
formation on countless phenomena 
that are vitally important to under- 
standing fires, explosions, and ac- 
cidents. We must equip ourselves to 
go into many of the problems that 
face us and find totally new solu- 
tions. The next ten years will bring 
tremendous new developments in all 
phases of endeavor. We must match 
them with control measures by using 
all available research and educational 
facilities. 


Support of Business 


There is a tremendous amount of 
this kind of research and education 
waiting to be done. Colleges and 
universities can not do the job 
alone. They need the steady support 
of business and industry. Scholar- 
ships, endowments, and other means 


(Continued on page 54) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during Septem 
ber amounted to $68,613,006, ac 
cording to the National Board of 
lire Underwriters. This is an in 
crease of 16.4% over losses of $58, 
949,000 reported for September 
1952, and a decrease of 36.3% 
from losses of $107,713,000 for 
August 1953, which included one 
exceptionally large loss and there- 
fore is not considered to be a basis 
for comparison. 

Losses for the first nine months 
of 1953 now total $683,345,000, an 
increase of 17.5% over the first 
nine months of 1952, when they 
amounted to $581,739,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses, 


1951 1952 
October $54,660,000 $63,958,000 
November 60,064,000 65,129,000 
December ‘ 68,206,000 74,127,000 
1952 1953 
January : 74,155,000 76,659,000 
February ... 69,925,000 72,706,000 
72,254,000 83,471,000 
67,380,000 67,362,000 
62,354,000 64,239,000 
58,585,000 67,644,000 
61,675,000 74,938,000 
August 56,462,000 107,713,000 
September .. 58,949,000 68,613,000 


Totals .... $764,669,000 $886,559,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS Yes. An important business to the man who owns it. 


H That’s why he buys insurance. 
ledeni bi 1952 - Everything but Business Interruption Insurance. 
February Kt 2 : ; Why doesn’t he buy that—when an 
interruption in his business by a windstorm, fire or 

explosion ... and the resulting loss of income 

’ ...can mean “out of business” for him. 
ae oo 3, , Perhaps he and the thousands of “unsold” merchants, 
Sepnaabe: 3510 3300 3. large and small, haven’t been made actively aware 
- of the merits of Business Interruption Insurance. 
ee vee aoa gy Could it be that you are deciding that prospects in your 
Slestanaieer 3470 3.610 own backyard don’t want this protection ves 
December 3,540 3,720 before you tell them about it ? 


Total 37,300 38,000 


acementray [RO)YAL* LIVERPCO 
DEATHS 3 ~ 
" ) G nO. ee (pp 
Ass Morse Change es Gp j 2 
ALL TYPES*. 61,100 62,800 


—3% 
Motor vehicle. . py yh + 4 CASUALTY @ FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
Other public .. 11,8 12, -5%o ; N. Y. 
Sous 17,600 19,000 7%, 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, 
Occupational .. 9,900 9,900 ie ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL (INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO. LTO. © WEWARE INSURANCE COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO ’ IHOEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths cg 


- OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE InSURAN r LID. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPART 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
imcluded under both headings. 








from page 52 


Technology 
of support will speed the day when 
growing 
demands for an adequate supply of 


we in education can meet 
men trained in pre vention and pro- 
tection techniques. In research, busi- 
ness and industry must support more 
investigations aimed at developing 
the field, They 
can do this in their own laboratories, 
where spon- 
soring research projects at indepen- 


dent laboratories 


new knowledge in 


they have them, or by 


Research into such matters as the 
pressure developed in dust explo- 
sions and the amount of heat re- 
quired to set off an explosion would 
help in expansion of better protec- 
tive methods. In fact, research along 
many lines is vital if we are to keep 
prevention and protection techniques 
abreast of other technological de- 
velopments. 

I am glad to be able to say that the 
institution with which it is my privi- 
lege to be associated has pioneered 
in this field. More than fifty years 


It’s MORE than fire safety, SIR 


ENGINEERED 


fire/ protectidn 


When it comes to the planning of fire protection for your plant or 
business, there's considerably more to be viewed than the price. Of course, 
you will want to be fully informed on the economics of protecting your 
property, but it’s equally important to know that the method of protection 
is the best available for any given area of your building. 

It is for that reason that through the years we have not limited ourselves 
to the design and installation of only certain types of protection. Like you, 
we study the economic factors involved. Then, following a thorough inves- 
tigation of all elements of your overall fire safety problem, we design, manu- 
facture and install the type of protection best by test for maximum safety. It’s 


engineered “ Automatic 
able at any price! 


Why not tind out how engi- 
FIRE 
PROTECTION can save dol 


neered “Automatic 


lars for your business whether 
you ever have a fire or not 
Remember, what's worth in- 


suring ts worth protecting , 


Write for Bulletin 66, the ABC 
of Fire Protection, It's FREE 


" FIRE PROTECTION for you ... the finest avail- 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


ago, William H. Merrill, founder of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, pro- 
posed the establishment of a training 
program to Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. Dr. Gunsaulus was president 
of Armour Institute of Technology 
one of the forerunners of the present 
Illinois Tech. Merrill offered the 
use of his own organization’s lab- 
oratories, and Dr. Gunsaulus ac- 
cepted the offer. 


In 1903, the program was launched 
with an enrollment of twelve stu- 
dents. Today, Illinois Institute of 
Technology graduates some twenty- 
five to thirty fire protection and 
safety engineers each year, with the 
fifty-year total running to more than 
eight hundred. Illinois Tech. is the 
only educational institution offering 
a course of this sort. 


In addition, our Armour Research 
Foundation offers industry a wide 
variety of research services in the 
fields of fire prevention and safety. 
Through the Armour Plan of Re- 
search, the specialized talents and 
facilities present in our various de- 
partments can be efficiently applied 
to practically any phase of research 
and development work arising in 
connection with safety or fire-pre 
vention problems. 

There is no lack of problems for 
our research men and women. The 
need is great for basic information 
on combustion, flame spread, ex- 
plosion pressure venting, application 
of water, electrostatic effects on 
flame, fire-protective coatings, and 
countless other phenomena. At Ar- 
mour Research Foundation we are 
equipped to go into many of these 
problems, but we need backing and 
encouragement from business and 
industry. The next ten years could 
well bring tremendous new develop- 
ments in control measures if ade- 
quate support is forthcoming. We 
should all strive to see that these 
developments do occur. 

I believe we can move forward 
in solving the many safety problems 
that beset us. Insurance under 
writers have made great strides in 
making financial safeguards avail- 
able. Now it is for us in techno- 
logical pursuits to make similar 
progress in minimizing losses. Cer- 
tainly, we have the technical ability 
to work out adequate controls. How- 
ever, it is imperative that business 


, and industry back our efforts and 
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then that we devote the time and 
energy of our most able men and 
women to the task. 

The challenge to do so is pressing 
because of the continuing trend 
toward ever greater expansion of 
technology and employment of tech- 
nology’s products. Our salvation, 
as we have seen, lies in the fact that 
this same technology can be applied 
to the search for and the application 
of adequate safeguards. The com- 
pensations we derive from the solu- 
tions we find will come not only 
from gratification at having solved 
problems but also from the humani- 
tarian achievement of having brought § . 
increased safety to life and prop- Clean contracts covering 
erty. Working together, business, ff 
industry, education, and scientific re- ff MULTIPLE LINES 
search can meet the challenge and ff and automatically follow- 
enable us to pass on to our children § ‘ aver 
a safer world in which to work and § ing your policies into 


live. every State in the Union. 
Comprehensive and satis- 
factory since 1914. 
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Reinsurance 


THROAT EASE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EPORTS FROM INDUSTRIAL NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
eee indicate that the in- § 
creasing use of Thantis Lozenges 
for “first aid for throat irritations” 
has resulted in substantially reduc 
ing lost man hours of work. Briefly, AVIATION EXPERIENCE 
some 5,000 industries have been 
making use of this medical specialty. 
They have found that the lozenges 
have been favorably accepted by 
their working personnel and _ that 
their use has resulted in materially 
reducing time lost as a result of 
colds and other upper respiratory 
infections. 
The manufacturer will be glad 


to mak - available a substantial num- Hull Ground Hull Crash Pass. Liab Public Liab. Prop. Damage Accident 
>» f trade nackaves ic Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss 
padi < “ — a we tee sn e Prem. Ratio Prem. Ratio Prem. Ratio Prem. Ratio Prem. Ratio Prem. Ratio 
quest. rite 1antis Lozenges 5,465 29.6 8,295 67.2 4,581 38.5 910 993 39.0 2,4 45.8 
- an ‘ . ants — ‘i 5,065 . 8,249 $9.0 4,388 65.2 807 33 945 96.9 2,45 54.5 
Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, 5,885 17.2 11,344 44.7 8.218 49.0 846 1,006 54.1 3,229 27.5 


. * it 4,636 7,824 60.1 6,110 95.2 855 1,055 117.9 , 24.5 
Inc., P. O. Box No. 424, Baltimore 1952 2818 7496 43.5 $444 48.3 545 777 27.0 2, 14.2 
3, Maryland. 


OMPANY SERVICE CORPORATION, acting as statistical agent for the New 

York Insurance Department, has compiled statistics on aviation under 
writing experience for the policy years 1948 to 1952, inclusive. The com 
pilations represent the experience of stock companies only and are on a 
direct basis excluding reinsurance. Written premiums for the policy years 
1948 to 1951, inclusive, are treated as fully earned, while those for policy 
year 1952 have been adjusted to an estimated earned premium basis. ( Fig- 
ures in thousands. ) 


Totals 23,864 3 43,208 50.5 26,741 60.3 3,963 $438 4,776 69.1 14, 28.7 
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EMOTIONAL DRIVERS 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE for 
Traffic Safety reports that the Mr. 
Milque-toast type individual is likely 
to have the last laugh where driving 
is concerned. According to a recent 
study of psychological characteristics 
of 215 over the road tractor-trailer 
drivers, such individuals make bet- 
ter drivers because they are more 
careful and prone to take 
chances. 


less 


“Drivers who tend toward greater 
emotional stability, self-sufficiency 
and dominance incur more accidents 
than would be their normal share,” 
the study concludes. “This means 
that a safe driver is one who tends 
cautious, dependent, alert, 
somewhat tense and not cocky and 
domineering in his relationship with 
other drivers and people Ai 

Drivers who rate in the upper 50 
per cent on personality character 
istics of emotional stability, self- 
sufficiency and dominance have twice 
as many accidents per 5,000 miles of 
driving as, those in the lower 50 per 
cent, 


to be 


HIDDEN HAZARDS 


rURN UP in the 
If you don’t be- 
lieve it, consider the case of the Wil- 
liam Haag family of St. Louis, A 
swarm of bees has taken up resi- 
dence in the chimney of the Haag 
home. The chimney serves as an 
outlet for a gas water heater, and 
when the gas is turned on the bees 
buzz out of the chimney, bent on 
stinging anyone in sight 

A bee sting, of course, iS painful, 
but as a rule, not very serious. But 
there are hidden hazards lurking in 
plants and homes and most every- 
place, which can cause serious in- 
juries and sometimes death. 

“The Safe Worker” 


HAZARDS CAN 
strangest places. 


National Safety Council. 
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INDEED WITHOUT 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN a nightmare 
following a refrigerator raid that 
caused one of our accident and sick- 
ness policyholders to think that she 
had swallowed her false teeth during 
the night. 

It cost us $15 for an x-ray to 
prove to the lady that, as far as her 
teeth were concerned, she was in- 
deed without but they were not 
within ! 

Cravens Dargan & Co. Review 


VANITY 


THE LEWIS INSURANCE AGENCY, 
representatives of the Northwest 
Casualty Company report an un- 
usual claim involving a peacock’s 
vanity. A farmer-insured — had 
parked his late model car in his 
garage and gone into the house. A 
furious clamor arose from the 
vicinity of the garage shortly there- 
after. He went out to investigate 
and found that a peacock which he 
kept on the place had broken out 
and was angrily attacking his reflec- 
tion in the chrome and paint of the 
insured’s car. The sharp claws of 
the bird had cut the paint down to 
the metal and _ severely 
scratched the chrome trim and hub- 
caps. 


base 


FOUR WEAKNESSES 


A report of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in the Septem- 
ber issue of its “Fire News” lists 
four fire protection weaknesses 
which contributed to the recent Gen- 
eral Motors fire. These weaknesses, 
which the report noted are found in 
many large loss fires, were: An ex- 
cessively large undivided fire area; 
inadequate sprinkler protection, un- 
protected steel construction and care- 
less use of a cutting torch. 


OIL FIRE 


SOMETHING OF THE DIRECT damage 
and liability hazards of the oil indus- 
try is shown by a claim recently 
settled for approximately $700,000 
under a contract with Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters through Stewart, Smith 
& Co., Ltd. The loss arose when a 
natural gas well drilled from an off- 
shore platform caught fire as it came 
into production, Five wells drilled 
from the same platform were already 
in operation when the conflagration 
started and for two weeks the blaze 
continued before it could be brought 
under control. Various extinguish 
ing measures, including bombard 
ment with a 75 mm. gun had failed 
hefore the fire was finally puffed 
out by the explosion of a charge of 
nitroglycerine lowered from a float 
ing boom. 


THE FARMER TAKES A LIFE 
MAY WELL BE the most 
dangerous job in the United States. 
In other lirfes of work serious acci 
dents are declining while on the 
farm they are increasing. 
fourth of the deaths from occupa 
tional hazards have occurred on the 
farm. 


ARMING 


One 


Apparently all this is due to the 
growing mechanization of the farm 
especially tractors. Many farmers 
are inept or inexperienced in han 
dling machinery. Even during four 
winter months more than 250,000 
persons lost at least a day’s time due 
to farm accidents. In the summer, 
about 30% of the mishaps are due 
to tractors, usually operated unskill 
fully. Safety education seems to be 
the only answer. As far as protec- 
tion is concerned, this situation 
serves to emphasize the need for 

adequate insurance of all types. 
Merchant® Monday Message 
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Here’s how AIRKEM SOS can help 
you by helping your policyholders 


The letter above shows how policyholders can 
benefit from Airkem’s Smoke Odor Service. 
By recommending Airkem SOS you increase the 
wlicevholder’s good will toward your company. 
hat’s more, word gets around about the extra 
service your company provides—and that’s the 
kind of public relations talk money can’t buy! 
Can you recommend Airkem’s Smoke Odor Serv- 
ice with confidence? Most leading fire insurance 
companies endorse Airkem SOS. Yours is prob- 
ably among them. 
Behind this widespread acceptance is the pioneer- 
ing of Airkem’s osmics laboratory in developing 
special smoke odor counteractive formulations— 
plus more than 6 years of successful Airkem SOS 
experience in the fire insurance field. 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 EAST 44TH STREET 


a & 
P NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Soke Qdor Service acces sin s.ss00 
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Phere’s a branch of the nation-wide Airkem SOS 
organization in your area. At any hour of the day 
or night, a telephone call will bring fully trained 
Airkem representatives to the scene of the fire. 
Then, working with special Airkem equipment and 
formulations, your Airkem SOS representatives 
will set about the rapid and permanent elimination 
of smoke odors. 


+ 
| If you want to know more about Airkem's Smoke Odor | 
| Service, simply fill in this coupon and mail to: | 


| Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. | 


() Please send me the 1953-54 directory of authorized 
Airkem SOS representatives. 


| 
[] Please send Case History Reports of interesting 
SOS Applications. 
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Industry Criticism—from page 32 
such activities and believe that “good 
public policy” not entitle in- 
dividuals involved in such nefarious 
activities to be able to protect them 
selves insurance-wise. Incidentally, 
the facts were not properly presented 
in the case. The individual did not 
fall. He was under the influence of 
liquor and the husband caught him 
and “assisted” in his “rapid descent.” 
Likewise the facts of the case in- 
volving the Ohioan named Furjasz 
were incomplete and presented a 
false implication 


does 


Life Insurance Cases 


At least three of the remaining 
Lunnie Boney, the Texas 
woman who was fatally injured by 
monoxide poisoning from the fumes 
of her bathroom gas heater; Ross 
Bounds, the Mississippian killed in 
an auto accident while illegally trans- 
porting liquor; and Annabel Baker, 
the Ohio housewife who poured 
kerosene on a balky fire—did not 
even involve accident and health in- 
surance, They were double indem- 
nity life insurance cases. The au- 


cases, 


thor said: “I am attacking only one 
kind of insurance—health and acci- 
dent policies.” 

The general public is well aware 
that the “double indemnity” portion 
of life insurance is not intended to 
be complete accident and health pro- 
tection. This insurance is secondary 
to the regular life coverage and is 
relatively inexpensive. It is not sold 
as full protection accident and health 
insurance. Yet the author 
ments about the Bounds case: “Is 
that the kind of an accident you 
would expect an accident policy to 
cover? Of course it is.”——He does 
not disclose to his readers the fact 
that the case involved only the double 
indemnity portion of a life insurance 
contract—the life insurance feature 
having been paid without contest. 

To round out his attack, the au- 
thor quotes figures which the av- 
erage reader would assume are au- 
thoritatively supplied by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of the State 
of Michigan. A Reader’s Digest 
staff member wrote the Department 
and asked: “Is it correct that Mich- 
igan’s State Insurance Department 
found that 71% of all insurance 
complaints were in the health and 


com- 


accident field?” To this Michigan’s 
Insurance Commissioner, Joseph A. 
Navarre, replied: “We took the 
pains to make an analysis of the so 
called ‘complaints’ file and found 
that the percentage as indicated by 
you would be incorrect and most 
misleading.”” Commissioner Navarre 
went on to invite further correspond- 
ence and to note that the quoting of 
such statistics without proper and 
adequate explanation would also be 
misleading. 


One-tenth of One Per Cent 


Insurance people know, but the 
general public does not, that “com- 
plaints” statistics are meaningless 
unless measured against claims paid 
or claims handled. In an authorita- 
tive survey made several years ago, 
it was found that only one-tenth of 
one per cent of health and accident 
claims result in complaints. The au- 
thor made no mention of such realis- 
tic information. 

In concluding the article, the au 
thor asserts that the “National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers is working to bring about nation 
wide uniformity.” This much is 
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true, but his inference that this is an 
effort to clean up an insurance 
“black sheep” is not. The industry 
is wholeheartedly supporting the 
legislative program endorsed by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. This organization, 
its member companies, and others in 
the industry have spent time, effort, 
and money to get the legislation 
adopted. The program is indeed di- 
rected toward uniformity. A com- 
parison of the Uniform Individual 
Policy Provisions Law, presently 
the law being offered, and the Stand- 
ard Provisions Law which was the 
basic part of the program begun in 
1912, will demonstrate that the new 
law simplifies the provisions and 
leaves room for the development of 
better coverages. It does not take 
a different directional pattern than 
did the old law i.e. it does not “weed 
out black sheep.” 


Indirectly Maligned 


Aside from his charges against 
the health and accident insurance 
industry, the author has indirectly 
maligned others. He has attacked 
the judges who have decided the 
cases which he has used as exam- 
ples. He has attacked the court sys- 
tem itself when he says: “Litigation 
carried to the highest courts may 
take years and cost more than the 
customer would recover.” Most 
Americans, aware that a democratic 
society has shortcomings, still pre- 
fer our system. Even a casual reader 
should know that companies could 
ill afford litigation costing more than 
the claim is worth. A quick check 
of any court calendar anywhere is all 
that is needed for an outsider to learn 
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that there is concentration of 
cases involving health and accident 
insurance despite the fact that over 
85 million Americans have hospital- 
ization insurance alone—one of sev- 
eral coverages sold by accident and 
health writing companies, 

By inferring that policies contain 
ing the clauses and exceptions men 
tioned are relatively normal and by 
flatly stating that at long last “a 
reform movement [among the super- 
visory officials] is under way,” the 
author has attacked the regulatory 
officials. These people are charged 
with supervising a vast financial em- 
pire, a part of which is represented 
by the more than two billion dollar 
accident and health insurance indus- 
trv. To assume that the insurance 
departments are staffed with individ 
uals who could not previously find 
fault with the sort of practices the 
author describes is highly insulting 
and certainly inaccurate. 

Most important the author has 
adversely affected countless citizens 
who have read the article and thought 
it to be a true recitation of the 
facts. Many of these people have 
contacted their insurance companies 
and others will contact them in the 
future. Some will drop coverage 
valuable to them, and some will go 
to the various state insurance de- 
partments and further burden these 
officials. A few might have been led 
to conclude that a socialistic govern- 
ment sponsored program is prefer- 
able to a private enterprise solution 
to their health insurance needs. It 
is probable that most all companies 
will satisfy their policyholders by 
letter or by having their agents re- 
visit the individuals, but all this is 
expensive, and it is an expense that 


no 


the policyholders themselves will 
bear in the long run. 

No suggestion that the author is 
performing a “public service” in 
telling people to buy carefully can 
possibly justify the damage that has 
been done and will be Of 
course people should buy accident 
and health insurance carefully. But 
the author’s recommendations are of 
little, if any, value. 

It is very regrettable that a mag 
azine of the standing of Reader's 
Digest has chosen to publish this 
article, especially since accurate in 
formation is available. We hope the 
Reader's Digest editors will take a 
second look and do their best to undo 
as much of the damage as they can. 


done. 


W.C. RATE REVISION 


A} AVERAGE REDUCTION of 5.6% 
in workmen’s compensation 
rates has been approved by Thomas 
R. Pansing, Director of Insurance of 
Nebraska for those companies as 
sociated with the National Council 
The 
rates for manufacturing risks are 
decreased an average of 11.3%, those 
for contracting risks increased an 
average of 3.6% and those for the 
“all other” group decreased 8.8%. 
The changes, which became effe 
tive October 1, represent an esti 
mated annual saving to policyholders 


of $360,000. 


on Compensation Insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS RATES 


NCREASES OF 10% for trucks and 
| ecere 9% for taxicabs on Massa 
chusetts compulsory liability cover 
age in 1954 have been announced by 
Commissioner Humphreys 
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DEPRECIATION AND PARTIAL LOSSES 


KBSTER defines depreci- 

ation as, “Decline in value 

of an due to such 
causes as wear and tear, action of 
the elements, obsolescence, and in- 
adequacy.” The extent, if any, to 
which actual (not book) deprecia- 
tion should be taken into considera- 
tion in adjusting a partial! fire loss 
has long been a vexatious problem 
to assureds, attorneys, adjusters and 
Instrance 
though 


asset 


company 
such 


executives, al- 
losses infrequently 
reach the courts in litigation. It is 
the objective of this paper to analyze 
in the case of partial loss to build- 
ings the question of deduction for 
depreciation, or in other words, the 
question of deduction for betterment 
resulting from the replacement of 
old materials with new. 


Actual Cash Value 


It is not surprising that the courts 
have had some difficulty in deter- 
mining the rules to be applied to 
ascertain the amount of loss. Attor- 
neys or businessmen are familiar 
that define the 
amount of money to be paid under 
a given set of circumstances, and 
usually find that such definitions are 
of several paragraphs or pages in 
length. The standard fire policy, 
however, wastes no words: 


with contracts 


to the extent of the actual 
cash value of the property at the 


‘It is estimated that 95% of all fire losses are 
partial 
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time of loss but not exceeding the 
amount which it would cost to re 
pair or replace the property with 
material of like kind and quality 
within a reasonable time after such 


me 


loss. “eo Gaba 


A majority * of jurisdictions have 
adopted one or another of the fol 


2'The language of the policies used in Massa 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire and Texas 
varies slightly from this portion of the 1943 New 
York Standard Fire Policy 

*Minor variations apply in a few valued pol 
icy states. For example, in Florida, Missouri 
and North Dakota, the insurer pays that propor 
tion of the coverage as the loss bears to the 
entire value. In most valued policy states, par 
tial loss recoveries are based on the same rules 
as followed in the case of non-valued policies 
See Note, Valuation and Measure of Recovery 
under Fire Policies, 49 Col. L. Rev. 818, 827 
828 (1949). Also see American Ins. Co. 4 
laconi, 7 Fire & Casualty (Del 867 
(Commerce Clearing House, Ise.) for a well 
considered opinion discussing the 
under valued policy laws 


Cases 


Various Siews 


Long a vexatious problem 


lowing rules to ascertain the amount 
of recovery m the event of partial 


loss Me 


1. Replacement 
tion. 


cost less deprecia 


2. Replacement cost without sub 


tracting depreciation 


3. Difference in value 
after the loss trom the 
diately 


immediately 
value imme 
before the loss 


Total Losses 


It often is difficult to decide 


whether a loss is total or partial, yet 
hecause of a valued policy law ap 
plicable only to total losses, or for 
some other reason, it may be neces 
sary to make such a decision.” A 
total loss has been defined as fol 
lows: 


loss 1S 


“By a total meant that the 
building has lost its identity and 
specific character as a building, and 
become so far disintegrated that it 
cannot be properly designated as a 
building although some part of it 
may remain standing.” * 


* Depreciation” apparently is limited to phys 
ical depreciation in some states, but according 
to some well-reasoned decisions takes obsoles 
cence into account as well McAnarney \¥ 
Newark Fire Insurance Co., 247 N.Y. 176, 159 
N.E. 902 (1928); Board of Education v. Hart 
ford Fire Ins. Co., 124 W. Va. 163, 19 S.B. 2d 
48 (1942) 

'For example, valued 
states expressly apply only 
Del., lowa, Kan., 
Wis 

“O'Keefe v 
S.W. 922, 92; 


policy laws in nine 
to total losses (Ark 

Miss., Neb., Ohio, Tex. and 
140 Mo. 558, 41 


Insurance Co 
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loss 


the 
test, it 15 


Of course, when 
meet this 


partial. 


fails to 
deemed to be 

We are primarily concerned with 
an analysis of the second of the rules 
set out above which denies any de 
duction for depreciation 
was 


his rule 
recently enunciated by 
Pennsylvania in Farber v. Perkio 
men Mutual Insurance Company." 
early Pennsylvania cases, 
Pennsylvania Company v. Philadel 
phia Contributionship,” Stand 
ard Sewing Machine Company v. 
Royal Insurance Company” can be 
traced as the earliest ancestors of 
the family tree of the so-called “no 
depreciation” rule. It 1s submitted 
that these antecedents are only most 
remotely related to the rule 


most 


‘I wo 


and 


The first alleged pillar of the rule, 
the Philadelphia Contributionship 
case, involved partial destruction of 
a building, which, because of an 
ordinance enacted after issuance of 
the policy, would require thicker 
walls if rebuilt. The court held that 
the insurer had to pay for the new 
construction with the thicker walls. 
This was in accord with an earlier 


7370 Pa. St. Rep. 480, 7 Fire & Casualty Cases 
882, (Commerce Clearing House 

®201 Pa. St. Rep. 497 (1902), 

*201 Pa. St. Rep. 645 (1902 


Pennsylvania case’® and _ other 
cases,’ now more or less satisfac- 
torily taken care of by the following 
provision on the face of the standard 
fire policy : 

‘ without allowance for any in- 
creased cost of repair or construc- 
tion by reason of any ordinance or 
law regulating construction or re- 
pair. 


Issue Not Raised 


In the Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship case, the defendant insurer of- 
fered the full cost of replacement of 
a wall of the thickness of the de 
stroyed wall without seeking any 
deduction for depreciation. The 
issue of depreciation was not raised. 

The Royal Insurance Company 
case involved personal property, 
sewing machines. These were new 
machines manufactured by the ap- 
pellant and had obviously undergone 
little, if any, physical depreciation. 
The issue was whether the cost ( ap- 
proximately $1,700) to go out in 
the market and purchase, or the 
cost (approximately $1,200) to re- 

Fire Ass'n. of Philadelphia v. Rosenthal, 
108 Pa. St. Rep. 474, 1 Atl. 308 (1885) 

" Hewins v. London Assurance Corp., 184 
Mass. 177, 68 N.E. 62, (1903); cf. Brady \ 
Northwestern Ins. Co., 11 Mich. 425 (because 


an ordinance prevented repair of a partial loss, 
the insurer had to pay a total loss) 
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pair and restore damaged parts to 
the condition that they were in be- 
fore the fire was the amount recov- 
erable. The court held the lower 
figure to be the measure of recovery. 

In 1930, the Pennsylvania court, 
relying upon these earlier decisions, 
seemed to declare that no deprecia- 
tion should be taken in partial loss 
cases.'* The opinion is distinguished 
by its lack of clarity ‘* and hedges 
by saying that the “rule varies with 
the type of property” i.e. whether 
an office building, dwelling or other 
structure. 

For a few years, this theory re- 
mained dormant in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere as far as reported 
cases are concerned, although it is 
said that the Fedas case was usually 
read to the jury in fire insurance 
litigation in Pennsylvania.'* In fact, 
in the next year, 1931, Pennsylvania 
seemed to return the majority view 
that depreciation should be deducted 
in Patriotic Order, Sons of America 
v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co."* the court 
saying : 

“The term actual cash value is not 
a value from which deductions shall 
be made on account of depreciation. 
It is the result obtained after allow- 
ing deductions for depreciation. 
(emphasis supplied ) 

The yeast was leavening, how- 
ever, and in 1938, in McIntosh v. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co.,'® the Mon- 
tana court relied heavily on the 
Fedas case and on a Columbia Law 
Review article? in denying deduc 
tions for depreciation. However, the 
decision of this court was purport- 
edly based on a Montana statute '* 
which was interpreted to prohibit 
any depreciation deduction. 

‘2 Fedas v. Ins. Co. of the State of Pennsyl 
vania, 300 Pa. St. Rep. 555, 151 Atl. 285 (1930) 

# 300 Pa. St. Rep. 555, 563, 151 Atl. 285, 288 
*“... . it may be difficult to arrive at actual cash 
value, less depreciation if it is to be considered; 
but difficulties cannot prevent the right to com 
pensation. . . . If the new material is to be de- 
preciated to reach the actual cash value con 
templated by the policy, the timber or part 
destroyed must be considered in connection with 
the whole structure and valued accordingly, and 
should reflect the use in place... .” 

“4 Note, An Insurance Policy Providing for 


Replacement of the Damaged Structures with 
ow Material, 96 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 841, 847, 
n 


8. 
* 305 Pa. St. Rep. 107, 157 Atl. 259 (1931) 

‘6106 Mont. 434, 78 P. 2d. 82. 

* Bonbright and Katz, Valuation of Property 
to Measure Fire Insurance Losses, 29 Col 1 
Rev. 857, 858, n. 3 (1929) “. . . in most cases 
the amount of loss is measured by the estimated 
cost of repairing the property, a measurement 
which dees not require the determination of its 
WOE 6 5 a 

Mont. Rev. Code §8157: “If there is no 
valuation in the policy, the measure of in- 
demnity in an insurance against fire is the ex- 
pense, at the time the loss is payable of replacing 
the thing lost or injured, in the condition in 
which it was at the time of the injury. . . .” 
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Without citing case authority for 
the proposition, Georgia '® had pre- 
viously leaned upon a seemingly far- 
fetched application of a statute *° to 
avoid a deduction for depreciation 
when forty-five squares of old 
shingles were blown from a roof, 
and allowed the full cost of replace- 
ment of the shingles without any 
deduction for depreciation that the 
old roof had sustained over the 
years. 


A Dearth of Authority 


Tennessee in 1943 cited the Fedas 
and Mc/ntosh cases and refused to 
allow any deduction for deprecia- 
tion.**_ The Florida court in 1949 
complained that there was a dearth 
of authority on the subject of de- 
preciation and partial losses but 
reached the interesting conclusion 
that depreciation should be deducted 
in determining “sound value” within 
the meaning of the coinsurance 
clause with the result that the in- 
sured did not become a coinsurer, 
but refused to permit a deduction 
for depreciation in determining the 
amount of recovery for the loss.” 

The rule of the Fedas case was 
finally reaffirmed unqualifiedly in 
1952 by the Perkiomen Mutual case. 
In this case, there developed the 
anomaly that a building apparently 
amply insured to value, was 44% 
destroyed, yet there was recovery to 
the full policy limits despite the fact 
that the plaintiff also had 56% of 
a building remaining. It has been 
pointed out ** that this minority rule 
may operate to result in an insured 
recovering more for a partial loss 
than for a total loss, as depreciation 
is always considered in the latter 
case. 

In the Perkiomen Mutual case, 
the court reiterates the minority ** 
rule that the standard fire insurance 
contract should be construed against 
the companies because : 

“.. . the language of the policy is 
prepared by the insurer, presumably 

” North River Ins. 
577 (1936) 

” Georgia Code, §$56-704: “The privilege of 
rebuilding or reinstating the property shall be 
reserved in the policy or it shall 1 not exist. . . 

™ Third National Bank v. American Equitable 
Ins. Co., 27 Tenn., App. 249 (1943). 

2 Glens Falls Ins. Co. v. Gulf Breeze Cottages, 
Inc., 38 So. 2d. 828 (1949) (Decided under a 
valued policy law). 

* Note, 49 Columbia L. Rev. 818, 826, Valu- 


ation and Measure of Recovery under Fire In- 
surance Policies 

* Vance, on Insurance §136, p. 809 (3rd of. 
For the majority view, Herbert L. Farkas 
N.Y. Fire Ins. Co., N.J. 604, 76 Atl. 24. 895. 


Co. v. Godley, 189 S.E. 
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with the purpose in mind of protect- 
ing itself against future claims in 
regard to which it does not desire 
to accept liability.” 

Obviously, the court was wrong in 
saying that “the language of the pol- 
icy is prepared by the insurer’ be- 
cause in Pennsylvania,”° as in a ma- 
jority of the states, the policy terms 
are compelled by legislation. This 
fundamental misconception, a carry- 


40 Ps. §657, as amended by P.L. 307 and 
P.L. 1100. 


over from the days when insurers 
drew their own policies or chose 
which of the several prevailing types 
they should use, may explain, to 
some extent, the lead that Pennsyl- 
vania courts have taken in refusing 
to allow any deduction for deprecia- 
tion, 
The court said in the 
case: 
. if the defendants (insurers) 
wish to bring about a different re- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Self-Training 


SALESMAN must 
stantly improve if he is going 
to keep up with competitive 
salesmen. Because a_ salesman 
learned to sell in 1939, 1949, or 
even 1951 and 1952 does not nec- 
essarily mean he will be able to sell 
1953 or 1954. Selling conditions 
are dynamic. New selling techniques 
must be employed to meet the fast- 
changing selling situations. Train- 
ing is necessary to keep pace with 
the constant changes made in prod- 
ucts and the new applications which 
are being found for standard prod- 
ucts. 


con- 


Forward or Backward 


Training on the part of a sales- 
man must be continuous for still 
another very important reason. 
Every person is subject to a con- 
stant detraining process. As often 
said, a man either goes forward or 
he goes backward. If a salesman 
doesn’t watch himself very care- 
fully, bit by bit he will drop “smash- 
hit” sales producing lines, take inef 
fective short-cuts or use less “tell 
ing” selling points. The salesman 
who does not attempt to improve will 
acquire bad selling habits. Those 
bad habits are often acquired very 
slowly, and disrupt a salesman’s 
work pattern like a hookworm dis- 
ease. 

Although some salesmen can look 


to their company for training help, 
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it still remains each individual sales 
man’s responsibility to improve him 
self in respect to the little 
which lead to a truly great sales per 
formance. by and large, 
mainly must improve through their 
own efforts. Ninety per cent of 
salesmen in my opinion want to im- 
prove. The following tips on self- 
training, therefore, are suggested in 
the hope it will help “Mr. Sales 
man” who wants to step up his sales 
efficiency. 


things 


Salesmen, 
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“Remember how we laughed when he said 
he was going to give a free comic book with 
each policy he sold?” 


Study by a salesman is not enough 
Hle must a planned program 
of self-improvement. Such a pro 
gram starts with self-analysis, self 
appraisal, introspection, or whatever 
you call it. 


have 


It merely means that a 
salesman figures out what problems 
or shortcomings are limiting his 


sales Success. 


Anticipation 


If a salesman will study himself, 
he will find he operates in 
four stages—anticipation, 
tion, progression or 


one of 
frustra 
complacency. 
His state of mind will be the deter 
mining factor as to whether he con 
tinues to be a good salesman, a medi 
ocre salesman or a failure. 

A salesman is in the anticipation 
stage when he takes a job selling 
His new is the 
efficiency and has a marvelous fu 
ture. Awed and impressed, any 
criticism by a customer is taken al 
most as a personal insult. As he 
starts out on the new job he is filled 
with enthusiasm. The 
just what he 
years. 
his gold mine. 


company acme of 


product is 
looked for, for 
This line in his mind will be 
Then, day after day 
runs into customer after cus 
tomer who is less enthusiastic than 
he is about his proposition he begins 
to take the unenthusiastic 
of the 
water on his proposition. 


has 


as he 


viewpoint 


customers who throw cold 


(Continued on the next page) 
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... to remember the birthday 
of each client. If you don’t 
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Self-Training—Continued 


This downward curve in his en- 
thusiasm continues until he reaches 
a pessimistic, disheartened level. As 
a result, he begins to find excuses not 
to call on customers. Sales continue 
downward and finally the stage of 
l‘rustration is reached. 


The salesman now begins to be 
impressed with imagined or real im- 
perfections of the company, its prod- 
ucts, and its customers. He just 
cannot understand how those who 
surround him can be so dumb. No- 
body seems to appreciate him or 
his ideas. He feels his sales man- 
ager is a “jerk.” Unless such deadly 
disillusionment can be shaken off, 
his career is nipped in the bud be- 
fore he is barely started. He asks 
himself what do I do now? He 
must either find a way to regain his 
enthusiasm and step up his sales or 
he quits his present company and 
selects another which will return 
him to the Anticipation Stage once 
more. 


Whether the salesman sticks with 
the first product or picks up one 
after another to give them a try, he 
must finally settle on a product line 
and some company for which he 
can sell successfully for a period of 
time. Otherwise he will never be- 
come a progressing salesman. If a 
salesman does not reach the /nspira- 
tion Stage, then he returns time and 
time again to the Frustration Stage. 
After experiencing a number of 
cycles and anticipation and frustra- 
tion, most men finally, in one of the 
frustration stages, give up selling. 
Usually such men become antagon- 
istic toward our way of life, and are 
excellent prey for some of the leaders 
of Anti-American “isms.” 


Thus, it is extremely important 
that a salesman establish the right 
work pattern for himself and con- 
tinue to self-train in order to stay 
in a progressing state of mind. 

The Inspiration Stage is typified 
by salesmen who are constantly cog- 
nizant of their weaknesses. A sales- 
man may find these weaknesses by: 
(1) Looking over his past records 
and analyzing them to determine 
why he had a successful or unsuc- 
cessful week. Out of such analyses 
he can set a work pattern for him- 
self. He can figure out how much 


time to spend on prospecting, on 
call-backs, and on repeat customers. 
(2) Deciding when he loses a sale 
why he did. 


(3) Asking close friends what 


shortcomings he may have. 


(4) Recording his sales presenta- 
tion on a tape or record recorder- 

playing it back in order that he 
can see for himself when he hesitates 
too much, talks too loud, fails to 
choose the most effective words, and 
whether or not his presentation is 
building toward a close. 


A salesman should always be on 
the outlook for new sales methods, 
complementary product lines, ideas 
used by other salesmen which he 
can adapt for application in his own 
sales efforts. The inspired sales 
man must originate, test, adapt, and 
finally through the use of new ideas, 
make them a part of his subconscious 
work pattern. 

The progressing salesman should 
avail himself of every opportunity 
to hear speakers on salesmanship and 
to attend trade shows and conven- 
tions in his area of selling. The pro- 
gressing salesman will often find 
college courses and distributive edu- 
cation adult classes which will pre- 
pare him for advancement to an ex- 
ecutive position. If a salesman will 
read books on salesmanship and sales 
management, he will find himself 
getting ideas which will pay off hand- 
somely for the effort expended. 


Selt-Satisfaction 


Now to return to the four stage 
idea. Many salesmen, to their dis- 
advantage, get into a rut which ] 
term the stage of self-satisfaction. 
They become complacent with their 
commissions and make no attempt 
to improve. This complacency stage 
is dangerous as it is usually inter- 
rupted. Some morning the salesman 
awakens to find some inspired stage 
salesman has taken his business away 
from him. If the salesman of to- 
morrow wants real security, he must 
continue to train himself and al- 
ways operate at the inspiration stage. 


My final plea is to take a good 
look at yourself, Mr. Salesman, your 
own state of mind, if you want to 
be a successful sales producer. 


Reprinted from the Coca-Cola Company, 
“Red Barrel.” 
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“We have as much confidence in him 


as we have in our own personnel” 


say GEORGE S. SALZMAN and 
LESLIE C. GRAHAM 
Thomas E. Wood, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


This sincere tribute comes from two of Cincin- 
nati’s most prominent insurance executives. 
George Salzman (left) and Leslie Graham (right) 
are Vice-President and Executive Vice-President 
respectively of one of Southwestern Ohio's 
largest agencies, now in its second half-century 
of growth. They belong to the State and 
National Associations, and the Cincinnati Fire 
Underwriters and American Management 
Associations. 





“He keeps abreast of current develop- 
ments and accurately analyzes their 
effect on agency practice 

P ° j ° ° ° svys EDGAR W. LUKIE 
‘We can count on him for helpful new ideas. His suggestions D. & L. incurence Agency, New Richmend, Obie 

. . i ” 

are invariably sound and practicable This highty-cospested New Richmond agency has 
say GLENN G. McCONNELL ond RICHARD D. CARVER represented Fire Association-Reliance for more 
The George R. McConnell Company, Troy, Ohio than 50 years. Owner Ed Lukie though he 
hasn't been on the insurance scene for quite 
Glenn McConnell, President, (left) and Richard Carver, V.P., emphasize “new thet long — knows the importance of keeping 
ideas” in thi Charlie Miller’ : Their intelli lieati well-informed on trends and changes in the 
ideas” in this comment on arlie Miller's services. eir intelligent application industry, which helps explain his success, and 
his high opinion of Fieldman Charlie Miller. Ed 
takes an active interest in insurance activities in 
his home state . .. is a past president of the 


Clermont County Association and belongs to 
the Ohio Association. 


of suggestions for promoting sales and smoothing out office routines has helped 
them build their agency, founded in 1887, to one of the largest in Troy. They 
belong to the Ohio Association, and Richard Carver is a past president of the 
Miami County organization. 








There’s a Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman in your area 
ready to give you the same personalized service that 
inspired the statements of these successful Ohio agents. 


—pheereeteterenr te |) eo) 


Write today, and we'll have him call. rs , 


SINCE 1817 x! e 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. Branches Symbols Sacuraly \ | 

in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. % LN ‘A LANCE 
Claims and settling agents throughout the world, - 
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This America Fore advertisement is appearing fom 
ish 


currently in the following national magazines: 


*& THE SATURDAY EVENING POST * 
* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


We think of pioneers as those 
courageous people who despite 
danger and hardship fought their 
way through forest, across prairie 
and desert—ever expanding the 
frontiers of our nation. 

However, in the cities there 
also were pioneers. They were 
men whose courage and vision 
helped expand our economic 
frontiers 


Among these were the fore- 





* The Continental Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
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LIFE 
*& NEWSWEEK 


* COUNTRY GENTLEMAN * 
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The PIONEERS 
came forward... 


sighted businessmen who estab- 
lished an industry vitally impor- 
tant to the growth of our nation 
—INSURANCE! 

This year seven American 
insurance companies, two of 
which belong to the America 
Fore Insurance Group, are cele- 
brating their 100th anniversaries. 

Their founders had foresight 
and courage. 

They, too, were pioneers! 


America fore 


« INSURANCE GROUP « 


* TIME x 
ya a | eg 











100 YEARS 


This year America Fore is observing 100 
years of proven insurance protection by 
two of its companies, The Continental 
Insurance Company and the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 

When you insure through America Fore 
you enjoy freedom from worry built upon 
experience, character and strength 

For the name of a nearby America Fore 
Insurance Man, call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25 








THe CONTINENTAL 
Insurance Company 


FiDeLity-PHenix 
Fine Insurance 
Company 


* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire insurance Company 


* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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Automobile Liability Insurance-—a 
Purchaser of an automobile Held to 
Be a Driver with the Permission of the 
Seller and Covered by a Liability 
Policy Issued to the Seller 


Garlick vs. McFarland (1953 Ohio) 
113 N. E. 2nd 92 


One Prosen owned a Plymouth 
automobile which he sold to one Mc- 
Farland. At the time of the sale 
Prosen carried a_ liability policy 
which provided coverage for Prosen 
and anyone using the car with his 
McFarland paid the 
purchase price of the car to Prosen 
in full and the car was delivered into 
the possession of McFarland 


permission. 


soth parties were citizens and 
residents of Ohio in which state the 
transfer of the legal title to an auto- 
mobile can only be accomplished by 
the seller executing an assignment 
of his Certificate of Title and deliver 
ing the same to the purchaser. No 
such assignment was executed at the 
time of the delivery of possession of 
the car to the purchaser and the pay 
ment by the purchaser of the pur 
chase price. It was the intention of 
the parties to attend to that detail 
of the transaction a few days later. 
During the interim, and while the 
car was being driven by McFarland, 
it became involved in an accident 
and several persons were injured 
Judgments obtained against 
McFarland by the injured persons 
and proceedings were then instituted 
to collect the judgments from the in 
surer of Prosen. 

The plaintiffs contended that be- 
cause the provisions of the Ohio 


were 


Certificate of Title Law pertaining 
to the transfer of title to the auto 
mobile had not been complied with 
at the time of the accident, Prosen 
was still the owner of the automo- 
bile at that time and that McFarland 
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was driving the automobile with 
Prosen’s permission, It was, there- 
fore, claimed that the coverage of 
the liability policy carried by Prosen 
also extended to McFarland. The 
insurer contended that as McFar- 
land had paid the full purchase price 
for the car and the car had been de- 
livered into his possession as the 
owner, he became the equitable 
owner of the automobile and was 
operating the car at the time of the 
accident under a claim of right and 
not under permission granted by 
Prosen, the insured, 

The Supreme Court of Ohio ruled 
in favor of the plaintiffs and against 
the insurer. The court held that the 
words “owner” and “ownership” as 
used in the contract of insurance 
must be construed in connection with 
the provisions of the Ohio Certifi- 
cate of Title Law and under that 
law Prosen must be regarded as the 
owner of the automobile until such 
time as title to the automobile had 
deen transferred in conformity with 
the provisions of the law. Prosen 
was therefore held to be the owner 
of the automobile at the time of the 
collision within the terms and pro 
visions of the insurance policy and 
McFarland was held to be a driver 
with permission and the coverage of 
the policy extended to him, 


Fire Insurance—Interesting Case In- 
volving the Computation of Interest 
on a Disputed Loss 


Thorp vs. American Aviation & 
General Ins, Co. (1953 D. C. E. D 
Penn.) 113 F. Supp. 764 


The plaintiffs were the owners of 
a motion picture theatre which was 
destroyed by fire. The building and 
its contents were covered by six dif 
ferent fire policies issued by the de 


fendants. Following the fire the 


parties could not agree upon the 
amount of the loss and suit was in 
stituted on the policies. A jury de 
termined the amount of the actual 
loss to be $60,950.42 and the court 
entered judgment in that amount. 
The fire had occurred on February 
9, 1950, and the case was decided on 
December 11, 1952. The plaintiffs 
filed a motion to have the judgment 
amended so as to add interest on the 
amount of the loss at the legal rate 
of 6% per annum from the date of 
the the date the amount 
thereof was judicially determined 
The court granted the motion to the 
extent of allowing interest at the rate 
of 3% per annum, 

In arriving at its decision the court 
recognized the general rule to the 
effect that interest is customarily not 
allowed upon claims for unliqui 
dated sums, It held, however, that 
interest could be awarded if the 
court in the exercise of a sound dis 
cretion should deem it to be equitable 
and just to do so. It was also held 
that it was within its discretion to 
fix the rate of interest. The reason 
ing of the court in arriving at its 
decision is set forth in the following 
quotation from the opinion 
“There is no doubt in my mind that 
there was an 


loss to 


honest difference of 
opinion among the parties in this 
case about the amount of the loss and 
the amount due under the fire insut 
ance policies. For this reason, | see 
award interest as a 
penalty for withholding 
However, to financial institutions 
(like banks), and to semi-financial 
institutions (like insurance compa 
nies) which derive much of their in 
come from interest or capital gains 
on investments, 
through which income is derived 
All the time the defendant insurance 
companies have been withholding 
[Continued on the next page 


no reason to 


payment 


money 1s the means 
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Judge Says—Continued 


payment they have had the use of 
the money due to the plaintiffs with 
the consequent possibility of realiz 
ing income therefrom. At the same 
time plaintiffs have not had the use 
of the money and have not had the 
opportunity to derive income from it. 
Under the circumstances, it would 
not be fair and just to refuse an al- 
lowance of interest to the plaintiffs. 
In my opinion, the defendants should 
pay interest at the rate of three per 
cent per annum from the time of 
the fire on February 9, 1950, to the 
time of the findings by the jury 
December 11, 1952.’ 


on 


PRIORITY OF CLAIM 


A DECISION of importance to the 


surety business was rendered 
last September in favor of the Amer- 
ican Fidelity Company of Mont 
pelier, Vermont in the U. S. District 
Court of Vermont by Judge Gibson. 
The case involved the question of 
whether the surety’s claim for reim- 
bursement of funds expended in 
completing a contract or the Fed- 
eral government’s claim for with- 
holding F.U.T.A. and F.I.C.A, taxes 
had priority to recover the funds 
remaining unpaid under the contract 
by the State of Vermont. Much 
uncertainty has existed as to where 
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ATTENTION AGENTS AND EXECUTIVES 


REQUIRE 
COVERAGE ON 
CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY 
MORE FIRE INSURANCE 
your 


Why not suggest us for an independent 
*accurate up to date appraisal as we have 
nearly a half a century of appraisal serv- 
ice covering America's conservative busi- 
ness institutions large and small. 


Let our representative, without obligation, 
contact your assureds 


Ask for our special free book, “What 
the Business Man Should Know about Fire 
insurance.” 
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the surety companies stand in this 
matter since related decisions had 
been rendered against the sureties 
in other states during some months 
past and the Gibson decision will go 
a long way toward clarifying this 
uncertainty. 


Important Points 


Some of the important parts of 

the Gibson decision are :- 
“It is the contention of the United 
States that the plaintiff’s lien was 
at best an inchoate right which 
hadn't been perfected . . . that by 
the theory of subrogation, the plain- 
tiff gained only such rights as de- 
fendant Duteau had. . . . It seems 
basic to the law of suretyship that 
a surety who is called upon and 
makes good under its contract of 
suretyship upon default of its prin- 
cipal, or to prevent its principal being 
defaulted, acquires an equitable lien 
against any sum remaining in the 
hands of the one for whose protec- 
tion the bond was given. Aetna Life 
Ins. Co. v. Middleport (124 U.S. 
534)... . It is elemental that a 
surety does not assume the shoes of 
the debtor whose performance he 
assured—rather, he takes the posi- 
tion of the creditor who has been 
satisfied by the surety. Lacy v. 
Maryland Casualty Co. . . . Thus, 
even if Duteau had no rights against 
the funds now in controversy, this 
would not affect the position of the 
plaintiff. Therefore, this Court rules 
that the lien of the plaintiff is prior 
and superior to that of the United 
States.” 

On the question of whether or not 
the surety is liable under its bond 
for withholding and F.I.C.A. taxes 
the decision states, “The law of the 
State of Vermont which requires a 
prime contractor to furnish bonds 
for performance and for wages and 
materials has nothing in it to indi- 
cate that those bonds were in any 
way to cover such obligations as 
withholding and F.I.C.A._ taxes. 

. Clearly, the Vermont Legisla- 
ture intended to protect the state, 
its subdivisions, employees and ma- 
terial men who need such protection 
and not the United States.” 

“Since the United States did not 
avail itself of the only possible 
method by which it could have held 
plaintiff liable under the bonds given 
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the Vermont Highway Department 
| by the giving of proper legal notice 
as required of labor and material 
lienors] “(and the availability of this 
method to the United States in such 
a case is not a question here) this 
Court concludes that the plaintiff 
was not liable under either its per- 
formance bond or the wages and 
materials bond to the United States 
for withholding and F.I.C.A. taxes 
withheld by defendant Duteau. . . .” 

On the question of whether the 
\merican Fidelity Company was li- 
able for withheld from the 
employees of the defendant Duteau 
as an employer, the decision states, 
“Defendant Duteau was at no time 
actually in default. At no time did 
the plaintiff (as Duteau’s surety ) 
have control of the payment of 
wages, or the hiring or firing of 
the help. By aiding the con- 
tractor in the completion of this con- 
tract . the surety merely exer- 
cised its contract rights under the 
bond.” 

“This Court rules that the plain- 
uff was not liable for the taxes with- 
held from the employees of defend- 
ant Duteau as an employer under 
Section 1621 (d) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

The 


American 


taxes 


case is No. 1164 entitled 
Fidelity Company vs. 
Denis W. Delaney, et al, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1953. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
FINANCIALLY 
IRRESPONSIBLE MOTORISTS 


Fett INSURANCE PLAN 
in process of development by 
the Insurance Industry Committee 
on Motor Vehicle Accidents to pro 
vide protection for losses caused 
by financially irresponsible motor- 
ists was unveiled for discussion at 
the joint meeting of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and the National As 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents held in White Sulphur 
Springs. Designed to forestall de 
mands for compulsory insurance, 
the plan provides indemnity for an 
insured motorist and members of 
his household for uncollectible valid 
claims against an uninsured motor- 
ist. The coverage would be written 
separately or as an endorsement to 
an auto liability and property dam- 
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Famous in 
Insuranee Cireles 


Wherever insurance men gather the Insurance 


Exchange Building is well known as the great hub of 


midwestern insurance. Logically, therefore, this key 


location deserves the first consideration of firms 
and individuals in insurance and allied lines seeking 


Chicago office space. Your inquiries are invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























age policy for limits of $10/20/5, 
O00, subject to a $300 deductible. To 
avoid a conflict of interest between an 
insurance company and its insured 
a defense and reinsurance corpora 
tion is contemplated which would 
reinsure this new coverage, investi 
gate claims, provide the necessary 
defense and settle claims under the 
coverage, It is intended that the 
plan be supplemented by an im 
poundment law in each state in 
which it is adopted. 
is still in the 
may be subject to revision 

The Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents has endorsed the 
plan currently under discussion by 


As the plan 


discussion stage it 


automobile 


the All Industry Committee on 


Motor Vehicle 


means to help defeat compulsory 


Accidents as a 
insurance legislation 
which is expected in a 
states next year 
islative action 


number ol 
Special state leg 


would be required 


QUALIFICATION LAW 


OVERNOR LAUSCHE OF OHIO Tre 
| ater signed a bill passed by the 
legislature which requires sales rep 
resentatives of reciprocal or inter 
insurance exchanges to be examined 
and licensed. Previously such per- 
sons were exempt from the agency 
qualification laws. 
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TROUBLE BREWING 


on foreign soil 


In India, Sweden, or Venezuela, chemicals some- 
times become troublesome—human error creeps 
into the laboratories of American business. That is 
when your clients need sound foreign insurance 


protection through the member companies of 


American Foreign Insurance Association. 

For over three decades AFIA has been serving 
the foreign insurance needs of practically every 
type of American business. This experience gives 
AFIA knowledge of the numerous perils confront- 


ing each field of endeavor. What is equally im- 
portant, it knows conditions abroad and keeps 
well informed on foreign laws, insurance regula- 
tions and requirements. 

Let your clients and other business firms in 
your community know that you, through AFTA, 
can handle their foreign insurance needs as efh- 
ciently and as easily as you handle domestic risks. 

Contact our nearest office for full information 
on any specific risk. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE... INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, LLLINOIS 
DALLAS OFFICE .......ccccscece MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, 106 SO. ERVAY STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE... PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING, 523 W. 6th STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE ...... cc cccccccece 


evrccccees 98 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON OFFICE . 0.0... 54 eee WOODWARD BULLDING, 733 Lith STREET, N, W., WASHINGTON 5. D.C, 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, 


MARINE AND CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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When Did Thinking 
Hurt a Salesman? 


THERE'S AN sTORY, once, | 
presume, laughed at, about a father 
and a disappointing son. Said the 
father, “You won’t work, and you 


OLD 


can't think. I guess we'll have to 
make a salesman out of you, son.” 

For many years, though, that was 
the concept of what a man had to be 
to become a salesman 
willingness to work. 

I, in my early years in business, 
knew some salesmen who qualified, 
many of them. They could carry out 
orders, but as for initiating an idea, 
having a thought—-why, if they couid 
think, they would tell you solemnly, 
would they be salesmen ? 

What a change! 

I was thinking when J sat down 
to write this of a youngish man, 


no brains, no 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS. 


already one of the vice presidents 
of a large life insurance company, 
and a salesman with a 20-year suc 
cess record, although just turned 
torty. 

[ know his background. He is 
brilliantly educated, in college was 
a straight A student. He is a thinker 


to his fingers’ ends. He revels in 
difficult mental 
books on philosophy for entertain 
ment! Yet is one of the outstanding 


salesmen of his generation. 


problems, reads 


We were discussing this change. 


that has come over salesmen in the 
past generation, and, seeing that he 
is responsible for the development 
and production of some five thou- 
sand salesmen now, I thought his 
ideas on the mental qualifications of 
salesmen would interest you. 

He summed up our 
when he said : “ Nowadays the ability 
to think will never hurt a salesman.” 


conclusion 
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Now, thinking is an interesting 
and a learnable process and a man 
who will learn it, as G. Lake Imes, 
whose rule for thinking I shall pres 
ently give you, says, “The man cap 
able of creative thinking is bound 
to rise. You cannot keep him down 
He surmounts cre 
ates new ways and methods. Sales 
men who can think thus are the 
spark plugs of their organization 
They stand out for their quick think 
ing, their originality, their record 
of accomplishment.” 

As to the Imes rules for becom 
ing such a creative 
how simple: 

“The first thing is to get the facts 
together—all the facts. Don't as 
sume that you already know all the 
facts. Investigate, inspect, examine, 
explore, inquire. The first step in 
thinking is observation. 

“The next step is analysis, the 
study of the relations between jacts 
This, too, is observation. 

“Evaluation comes next. To 
evaluate is to distinguish between the 
important and the unimportant. Im 
portance is gauged by objectives 

“From this point on the vital ele 
ment in thinking is imagination 
At this stage the thinker becomes 
creative. 

“But there is one final step 
The acid test of all that 
has gone before is: Will it work? 
That is the climax and proof of all 
thinking. It is the 
tween thinking and dreaming.’ 

Maybe there’s an idea here for 
you that will help you to think your 
way to more sales, to more money 
during the next few months 
tainly it won't hurt 
friend pointed out, 
never yet hurt a salesman 
if it ever will. 


obstacles. He 


salesman, see 


execution. 
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Help Yourself In Five Ways 


HE IS A SORT OF ELDER statesman 
aniong salesmen in his field in New 
York City, and salesmen who are 
just starting in or are having rugged 
months are wont to come to him for 
advice. 

Last week an aspiring young 
salesman asked this dean if he would 
vive some advice for a salesman 
outline the ways in which a salesman 
can better himself 

He was told there are five ways. 
I think they are 
repeat. 


good enough to 


An eighteenth 

century Skean-dhu 
Small, flat, straight- 
bladed Scottish stocking 
knife ornamented with 
cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


The first way is to do things that 
get noticed. A salesman, unless he 
gets attention, gets no orders. Use 
gimmicks, wherever possible, to get 
attention, and be spectacular if you 
can, was the advice. 

Second the young salesman was 
advised to look for new prospects 
all the time. Third way: sell 
yourself. 

The fourth way was never to 
quit. It is obvious that a salesman 
who keeps after customers gets them 
while the salesman who gives up 
never does. But most salesmen give 
up too soon, 


adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 

and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 

very little protection 

today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices + Hartford, Conn, 
Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 
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Final suggestion: Keep on learn- 
ing more and more and more about 
salesmanship. Learn as much as 
you can about everything, but pay 
particular attention, the young sales- 
man was advised, to knowing more 
about salesmanship. 


Selling The Opinionated 


NO MATTER WHAT KIND of selling 
you do, the customer you dislike 
perhaps as much as any other is the 
opinionated customer. If you call 
on dealers, he’s the dealer who knows 
more about your line than you do; 
if you sell across the counter, she’s 
the woman who comes in and is an 
expert on no matter what. 

With the opinionated customer 
what do you do to make a sale ? 

The answer is easy: 

Do not show your displeasure at 
having to serve them. Do not show 
them how wrong they are. Let them 
assume, rather, they are right, and 
then let them “sell themselves,” 
which they will forthwith do. Ask 
their advice-—opinion—on the items 
you want them to buy. 

“T would cherish an opinion from 
you on this item, Mr. Rose, you are 
such an expert on merchandise,” will 
bring Mr. Rose around in short 
order. 

He will always rise to that bait, 
and tell you what is right about it, 
and what is wrong—and he will 
perhaps be wrong in everything he 
says. But in about eight cases in 
ten, by actual count, he will succeed 
in the telling in selling himself on 
the product—and also on_ you. 
Henceforth he will be opinionated to 
other salesmen, but to you he will 
be a friend! Try it and see. 


CLEVELAND BOARD SUIT 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S Suit 
gona the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland charging violation of the 
antitrust laws is expected to be heard 
by the Federal District Court some 
time this fall. The government has 
asked for a summary judgment in 
the suit which was commenced back 
in February of 1951. It charges that 
the board’s regulations constitute a 
conspiracy to restrain and monopo- 
lize the sale of fire insurance. 
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INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


HE DEATH OF George B. Butler 
_o September 28 present the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners with a problem in its 
Mr. Butler 
has been life insurance commissioner 
of Texas 1945 and as vice 
president of the N.A.I.C. was in line 
for the presidency of that organiza 
tion. It is expected that Donald 
Knowlton of New Hampshire, pres 
ently chairman of the executive 
committee, will be elevated to the 
vice presidency and a new chairman 
selected. 


succession of officers. 


since 


Garland A. Smith, who has been 
serving as casualty commissioner, 
has been named life commissioner 
and chairman of the board of com- 
missioners of Texas to succeed Mr. 
Butler. J. Byron Saunders, who has 
been chairman of the Texas Board 
of Public Welfare has been ap- 
pointed casualty commissioner. 

Waldo C. Cheek’s impending res- 
ignation as Commissioner of Insur 
ance of North Carolina, has been 
confirmed by him. He will accept a 
position with the Independence Life 
Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, which was formed 
for the purpose of acquiring control 
of Insurograph, Inc., the owner and 
operator of vending machines for 
insurance at various airports. Mr. 
Cheek is expected to take an active 
part in the company’s planned ex- 
pansion into new lines of insurance. 
No Mr. Cheek as 
commissioner has been officially an 
nounced. 


successor for 


IMPROVED SAFETY RECORD 


OTH FIRE AND ACCIDENTS con 
Biinue to be less frequent in the 
installations controlled by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The injury 
frequency for all AEC activities was 
down to 2.03 per million man-hours 
for the first three months of this 
vear with construction and automo- 
bile accidental injuries showing a 
particular drop. As the 


improved safety record 1s directly 
reflected in the Commission’s insur- 
ance cost. 
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insurance 
coverage is placed on a retroactive 
rating basis wherever practical, the 





Appointment of H. L. Hammond 
as manager of the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment Insurance Office has been 
announced by Hon. C. M. Fines, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Hammond has 
been secretary of the Office since 1946, 
and prior to that time was for 16 years 
with the Western-British America group, 
first as branch accountant in Winnipeg 
and later as assistant accountant in 
the group's Canadian Head Office in 
Toronto. 





GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Saskatchewan GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE — REGINA, SASK. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Succeeding Mr. Hammond as sec- 
retary is R. D. Blackburn. Mr. Black 
burn joined Government Insurance in 
1947 as chief underwriter for 
mobile and inland marine insurance 
Before that he had had eight years 
insurance experience in Montreal. He 
has been assistant secretary for auto- 
mobile claims since 1950, and will con 
tinue to be responsible for automobile 
business, both claims and underwriting 


auto 








WARNS AGENCIES 
THAT unless they 


WARNING 
minimize their expenses and 


pursue realistic credit policies agen- 
cies may find themselves in financial 
difficulties because of the spread of 
installment premium plans was 
sounded by Frederick W. Doremus, 
secretary of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. Addressing the 
Bay State Club in Boston, he noted 
that with the reduced income result- 
ing to agents from the payment of 
only one-fifth of the commission on 
a five-year term contract, the next 
two years would be critical. At pres- 
ent, conditions are good, however, 
said Mr. Doremus, as only five 
agencies are presently being rehabili- 
tated in the thirteen states served by 
the E.U.A. in contrast to 1,600 at 
the depth of the depression. 


MARINE WAR-RISK 
INSURANCE 


HE GOVERNMENT'S | stand-by 

program of marine war risk 
insurance has issued nearly 2,000 
binders since its inception in Sep 
tember of last year, according to a 
report of the Maritime Administra 
tion Authority. This coverage would 
become effective with the operation 
of the 48-hour automatic exclusion 
clauses of commercial policies fol 
lowing the outbreak of war between 
any of the four major powers. It 
would thus transfer liability from 
the private carriers to the govern 
ment. The government binders cover 
hull, protection and indemnity and 
crew life insurance including per 
sonal effects and progress is being 
made on a program to provide cargo 
insurance on this basis. 
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The Rhino whose middle name 


is SAFETY 


Familiar to motorists, Tuffy the Rhino sym- 
bolizes the ruggedness, endurance and protec- 
tion built into tires produced by the Armstrong 
Rubber Co. Since’ 1912, Armstrong has been 
one of the nation’s leading producers of pas- 
senger, truck and tractor tires, as well as tires 
for the armed forces. ‘Today this family of fine 
products, featuring exclusive Rhino-Flex con- 
struction, is marketed in the 48 
(Canada and throughout the world. 


states, in 


Over ten thousand agents . 


As is the case with companies in a variety 
of industries, the Armstrong Tire and Rubber 
Company of Natchez, Mississippi, Armstrong 
subsidiary, relies upon U.S. F. & G. organiza- 
tion for bonding and insurance coverages. 

Whether you handle goods or make them; 
whether you sell a product or a service: no 
matter where you are or what you do, there are 
U.S. F. & G. coverages designed to meet your 
requirements. 


. . there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.&G. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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NOW, CUT TYPING AND CHECKING TIME 


Typ 


e ALL Insurance 
Policy Forms 
at ONE TIME 


A second auxiliary 
form is typed here 
information typed 











Policy is typed on 





from 


master 





This unit, operating 
the master 
typewriter, types 
an auxiliary form at 
the same time the can 
policy is 
typed on the 


being 


on the policy which 
is not required on 
either of the aux- 
iliaty forms is 
easily omitted 


this master type 
writer, which oper 
ates both of the 
secondary units 
Any of the three 
be operated 
individually 


























COPY-TYPIST 


Multiplies the output of any typist 
by two, three, or four times 


Speeds up clerical work, reduces costs 


On Copy-Typist equipment one typist can 
operate two, three, or four typewriters si- 
multaneously. Insurance forms which now 
require individual typing, such as policies, 
invoices and audit cards, can be combined 
on Copy-Typist and turned out at a single 
typing. 


Fast, efficient, cuts chances for errors 


this coupon 

for complete 
details on 
Copy-Typist 
equipment 


By using Copy-Typist you can save not 
only on typing time but on checking and 
proof-reading time as well. You can be sure 
that each word typed on the master type- 
writer is repeated precisely by the secondary 
typewriters. Chances for error also are 
greatly reduced since one typist controls 
all the forms. Copy-Typist, made by the 
manufacturers of the widely known Auto- 
Typist, is now being used in Insurance and 
Casualty companies, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. BIN-11, 614 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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TANT MANAL 


F A COMPANY STRESSES the importance of the assist- 
oo manager's job and builds up the prestige of that 
position among its entire field force, then a promotion 
to assistant manager will be highly regarded by com- 
bination agents, it was brought out at the spring con- 
ference for combination companies, of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 

At an audience participation session companies freely 
exchanged ideas on the assistant manager and His Job. 
No company, it would seem, promotes an agent on the 
basis of production alone. Just because a man is a top 
producer doesn’t guarantee, for example, that he will 
be able to recruit, train and supervise a staff of agents. 


No Standard Test 


One member of the conference asked whether there 
is a standardized test designed to determine whether an 
agent is suitable assistant manager material. There is 
no such test-—-but everybody agreed that they wished 
there were. 

Since all assistant managers cannot hope to become 
district managers, it was asked whether companies 
would consider a man for assistant manager who is 
obviously not district manager caliber. The discussion 
which followed revealed that companies will not make 
such a promotion. 

One of the biggest problems in getting an agent to 
accept the promotion to assistant manager is that of 
compensation. Usually people do not like to accept 
another position if it means a drop in income. It was 
said that this problem can be solved by establishing an 
income floor for assistant managers. A number of men 
stated that their companies guarantee the new assistant 
manager at least the same income he made as an agent 
for a definite period. 


We Ask Them First 


“We avoid the problem of having 
promotion to assistant manager by asking them first 
whether they would consider such a position,” said 
Rufus Fort, vice president, National Life & Accident. 
In nearly all cases, he said, men do want to be con- 
sidered for the promotion. 


men turn down a 


Some companies will promote an agent in one district 
to assistant manager in another, while others do not 
follow this practice. Nearly all of those which do pro- 
mote outside the district defray part or all of the 
expenses a man has in getting established in another 
community. 

Does the amount of life insurance an agent owris 
affect the selection of him as an assistant manager ? 
“Yes,” said Homer Parker, vice president, Common- 
wealth. “We expect a man to own four to five times 
his annual income in life insurance.” While there are 
no statistics on the relationship between the amount of 
insurance a man owns and his production, many present 
believed this to be important. 
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The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 














The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 
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1 Recordak Micro-File Machine, Model E 
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Recordak Micro-File Machine, Model C-1 Recordak Micro-File Machine; Model C-: 


WHY 9 Recordak Microfilming Machines? 


ONSWER: --- to meet your can buy or rent your microfilming machine, as you 
° please. For complete information, write to Recordak 
requirements at lowest cost 


Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





RecorDAK is now br inging the advantages of modern 
microfilming to companies of every size at minimum ; 
. # e : ° TH 

cost. But with only one microfilmer—or two—this 

Id be ; ‘ ibilt Requireme veaied he qn at 
would be an imMpossibi ity. equirements vary 80 the NiveRs® 
ideal microfilmer for one company would be an unwise 
investment for another. 


See semamaoe 
Thus, you'll find 5 Recordak Microfilmers designed SRECORDRK 


for copying offic e-size records on 16mm. film ; and 4 (Subsidiery of Gestman Kedah Company) 
Recordak Micro-File machines for recording larger 


documents, bound or unbound, on 35mm. film. originator of modern microfilming— 


So no matter what your requirements, remember you and its application to insurance routines 
can save with Recordak because you can choose. And you 


"Recordak” is a trade-mark 


NEW VARI-TYPER 


The new Vari-Typer stencil writer is 
a type-composer for stencils, designed to 
give material duplicated by mimeograph- 
ing that “printed look.” The instantly 
changeable type comes in a variety of 
styles and sizes suitable for many repro- 
duction jobs such as forms, listings, bul- 
letins, literature, The machine is 
operated like a typewriter and has an 
electrically controlled impression for pre- 
cision stencilizing. An lighting 
illuminates the stencil for the 
convenience of the operator. A product 
of the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. 


etc, 


interior 
system 
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New Vari-Typer 
Policy File 

Salesman's Desk 
Grooming Aid 


Printing Calculator 


Firm name 
Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 
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POLICY FILE 


This policy and endorsement file was 
designed by an insurance agent for the 
specific use of other agents like himself. 
It allows up to four policy writers or 
endorsement secretaries to use the file at 
the same time. The drawers open from 
both the front and back, are 114” deep and 
will each hold up to fifty policies. The 
standard model has thirty drawers which 
will accommodate the necessary forms for 
most agencies and larger models are avail- 
able. Index tabs are set at a forty-five 
degree angle for visibility from a seated 
position. Designed by Henry H. Moore. 


SALESMAN’S DESK 


This new attractive and practical steel 
desk is designed to meet, in a minimum 
of space, the usual requirements of a 
salesman, While it is only 36” wide by 
24” deep, it has ample desk top area and 
is equipped with a roomy center drawer. 
The 10” deep convenience shelf is handy 
for catalogs, price lists and other sales 
material. A new addition to The Globe- 
Wernicke Company's Streamliner line of 
furniture, it is available in gray, green, 
grained walnut or grained mahogany finish. 


WA 


GROOMING AID 


Today's executive will find this minia- 
ture manicure set a valuable aid to the 
good grooming that is so necessary in 
his daily contacts. Only 3” long by 114” 
wide and ',” thick it is small enough to 
be carried in the change pocket yet con- 
tains all the essential tools for a quick 
fingernail repair job. The forest green 
morocco leather case holds a pair of 
triple nickel plated steel scissors, nail 
file, two different styled cuticle pushers 
and a pair of tweezers. Distributed by 
the Abbeon Supply Company. 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Higher standards of operator efficiency 
are claimed for the new automatic print- 
ing calculator designed by Remington 
Rand to handle every phase of business 
arithmetic. Its ten-key, touch-method 
keyboard activates a high-speed mecha- 
nism which automatically calculates, 
proves and prints on tape any problem 
involving fully automatic multiplication, 
division, addition or subtraction. Features 
of the new model are the “Simpla-tape” 
which shows only the essential figures of 
each problem thus facilitating checking; 
automatic clearance of the machine at the 
end of each problem; “constant multipli- 
cation” which holds a multiplicand in the 
machine for reuse and “total control.” 
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A Pro 


H. POULSEN’S formula 
for success has always been 
@ to offer clients the best of 
services and to expand agency oper- 
ations in a manner consistent with 
sound business practices. Pursuit 
of this policy has naturally meant 
that internal efficiency must be main- 
tained at maximum levels. This, in 
turn, inevitably led to the establish- 
ment of a mechanized accounting 
system which handles figuring work 
rapidly, easily, with little effort and 
at a low cost. 


Need Anticipated 


With a background of well over 
ten years of practical experience in 
the insurance field, Mr. 
opened small offices in Toledo in 
1939. Three years later he turned 
to specialization in the field of health 
plans on a voluntarily prepaid basis. 
He had anticipated a great need for 
such programs designed to meet the 
requirements of business manage 
ment in furthering and improving 
their personnel programs and rela 
tionships. 

In the that followed, the 
soundness of this decision proved 
Poulsen & 
Company expanded and prospered 
steadily. Splendid as this progress 
was, however, it entailed additional 
responsibilities and a greater volume 
of work. 


Poulsen 


years 


itself over and over as 


In the office, too much time was 
being required to handle accounts 
receivable and payble work, particu- 
larly remittances, and in the prep- 
aration of the payroll. Essential 
reports for management, to show 
everything business was doing today 
so that the best decisions could be 
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gressive 


PAUL W. RAESKE 
Office Manager 
G. H. Poulsen & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


made for business tomorrow, were 
too slow in being prepared. 

The problem was discussed and 
studied thoroughly. 
tion was to the existing 
methods and to install a streamlined, 


The final solu- 
cise ard 


Br 


Author Raeske and accounting machine 
operators Hofmeister and Degenfelder. 
mechanical 


system the 


sensi 


based on 
operations of a Burroughs 
\ccounting Machine and a 
Burroughs Multiplying Typewriter 
Accounting Machine. The 
matic was placed on accounts receiv 


matic 
»ensi 


able, accounts payable and general 
ledger work. The Typewriter Ac 
Machine was set up to 
handle remittances, payroll and check 
writing to 


counting 


cover remittances and 
expense items 


The 


soon 


value of the new methods 
became evident. Work 
handled easily and rapidly. 


was 
Since 


Agency 


installing the machines the volume 
of accounting work has more than 
doubled, yet it has not been neces 
sary to enlarge the office staff. 

In the preparation of accounts 
receivable and accounts payable, four 
postings are made in three opera 
tions. The debit to accounts receiv 
able and credit to accounts payable 
is made simultaneously. From cash 
received reports, the credit is posted 
to accounts receivable, and from the 
remittance report the debit is posted 
to accounts payable. Totals and 
proofs are provided automatically 
All entries are current; corrections 
and adjustments have been virtually 
eliminated. 


Automatic Proof 


The general ledger, also performed 
on the Sensitnatic, and all books are 
now closed by the twentieth of the 
month. Formerly the office staff was 
never able to finish the work that 
soon and frequently it involved over 
time. The preparation of remit 
tances had been one of the most time 
consuming and tedious jobs. Neat 
the end of the month, everyone in 
the office was placed on remittance 
work in order to have them in the 
mail by the end of the month 

One girl on the Typewriter A: 
counting Machine now handles all 
remittances in less time and with 
greater efficiency. Commissions and 
net amounts are automatically com 
puted and printed as the posting is 
being performed. The operator 
merely indexes the gross amount 
and the commission factor. At the 
end of each run, all totals and proofs 
are provided automatically. 

{Continued on the next page) 











WHAT CAN | DO 


TO GET REPORTS 
ON TIME ? 


EASY | 


JUST CALL Ras 
STATISTICAL 
SERVICE. 


You only have to give us 
the basic data. 


Our experienced personnel, using 
the latest in tabulating equipment, 
will turn out reports to your speci- 
fications and get them to you on 


time. 


Figures grow old fast—get them 
while they can do you the most 
good. 


Call us today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


(Yohusel mel al Selhm@e lel hi te Van 





Progressive Agency—Continued 


Checks are written in triplicate, 
with the original being sent to the 
underwriting insurance company or 
any vendor to whom a payment is 
due. The second is filed numerically 
and the third alphabetically, with 
the second copy serving as a check 
register. This has eliminated the job 
of preparing a check register which 
formerly was necessary and which 
required quite a bit of time. 

The mechanical methods also in 
clude the payroll. The employee’s 
statement of earnings and pay check, 
the payroll journal and the em 
ployee’s record of earnings are pre 
pared in one operation. Under the 
former system, it required about six 
hours to prepare a payroll. With 
the aid of the Typewriter Account 
ing Machine, the payroll is now 
completed in two hours, and more 
employees have been added to the 
roll. 


The transfer from the former sys 
tem to present methods was accom- 
plished smoothly. There were initial 
questions and problems, but they 
were solved rapidly. The office girls 
learned to operate the accounting 
machines without difficulty and in a 
short time. It would be completely 
out of the question for management 
to even consider a return to former 
manual methods. Accounting ma- 
chines offer so many time and money 
saving advantages that they are in- 
dispensable to efficient operations in 
the office. 

antec. al 
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APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED 


T G. CAMPBELL has been named 
e manager of all statistical serv- 
ice offices in the United States by 
the Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration of New York. The com- 
pany maintains complete offices in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit in this country and in Mon- 
treal and Toronto in Canada. 


Also J. P. Peyton, who has been 
branch manager in Montreal, Chi- 
cago and New York, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position 
of national representative of the 
company’s insurance statistical serv- 
ice division. 


BALL POINT REFILL 


He Fisher Pen Company has 
f pee a ball-point refill that 
will fit over one hundred different 
brands of retractable ball pens. This 
item which took over a year to en- 
gineer and develop is called the 
“One-For-All” Refill and is not to 
be confused with the “Universal” 
Refill that Fisher brought out sev- 
eral years ago. This new refill is 
preslotted to break off to the same 
length as the customer’s old_ball- 
point pen cartridge. The company 
claims, “It not only fits the popular 
makes but is also the answer to the 
millions of ‘off brand’ pens sold and 
given away each year which until 
now have been practically impos 
sible to refill.” It further states, “By 
actual laboratory tests this ‘One 
For-All’ Refill contains enough ink 
to write a continuous line for more 
than one mile—flows evenly—dries 
quickly—and is approved by bank- 
ers and lawyers in addition to carry 
ing an unconditional guarantee by 
the manufacturer.” 


ADOPTS NEW NAME 


Cc. SMITH & CORONA ‘Type- 
- writers Inc., has changed its 
name to Smith-Corona Inc., effec- 
tive October 15. Stockholders of the 
50-year-old company at their annual 
meeting approved the change in cor- 
porate title. No change in manage- 
ment, corporate structure or person 
nel is involved. 

Elwyn L. Smith, president of the 
company, explains that the corporate 
name was shortened for easier iden- 
tification and recollection, and to 
bring the company’s official name 
closer to the brand names by which 
its products are identified. 

The company had formerly iden- 
tified some of its products as “L. C. 
Smith” and some as “Corona.” 
Since 1946 all its office and portable 
typewriters, adding machines and 
cash registers have been identified 
as “Smith-Corona.”’ 
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“His ‘fidgeting’ almost had me 





out the door... 


then I spotted something 
that gave me an idea! 


“IT WAS just an old safe in the corner. But that 
safe was my big chance. I said I’d never seen one 
so interesting. Asked to look at it. 


“He grinned, kind of relieved to be off the subject 
of insurance, and took a look with me. Then I 
slipped out this Mosler booklet I ‘happened’ to have 
with me. Showed him how a new Mosler burglary- 
resistive chest would save him up to 70°; on Mercan- 
tile Safe Burglary premiums...up to 50% on 
Money and Securities Broad Form premiums. 


“You never saw a ‘cold’ prospect warm up so fast. 
He hadn't expected this kind of helpfulness. It 
really pleased him. The result was, I got a new 
friend, a new client, and a lot of new business, 
too. For I soon increased Ais coverage with other 
policies, and got some worthwhile leads from him 
on new prospects! 


“And, by getting this prospect and others like him 
to put in Mosler protective equipment, I cut my 
loss-ratio ‘way down. This, of course, made it 
easier to place business with the company. 


“I made a big saving in time, too. For with 
Mosler equipment every insured is a better risk, 
and I have fewer loss claims to fuss with. I use the 
time I save on them to go after more new business!”’ 


WORK WITH MOSLER...IT'S A BIG ADVANTAGE! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you’ll be pre- 
pared to really help your prospects . . . win their 
confidence . . . and all the benefits that can lead to. 
Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘The Meaning of the Labels.’’ Enables 
quick identificatior of safes and chests . . . easy 
calculation of applicable insurance rates. 
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¥< WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY, TODAY! 


Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel 
money chest. Can be anchored in a fire- 
resistive safe or in a reinforced steel-clad 
concrete block. 











The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep’t BIN-1! 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE New York 1, New York 


We + Com any 
OSs r Since m4 
World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults. . 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort 


Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood 
the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, “The 
Meaning of the Labels.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 


CITY ZONE. STATE. 








GUY FERGASON 


Lines of Communication 


kX HAD originally intended 
to write about first aid and 
safety work in the office 
and try to develop a case for ex 
panded effort in that direction. In 
dustrial medicine has gone a long 
the 
successfully 


decade or so in 
controllable 
attributable to health 
We still believe the subject 


way In past 
attacking 
absenteeism 
factors 
merits complete treatment from the 
layman's and the manager's view 
point ; however, we have encountered 
so many problems of communications 
that we have substituted the subject 


for your consideration 


Two-Way Contact 


There are many problems facing 
management, but none of these prob 
that 
dealing with communications. There 


lems is more pressing than 
are many experts who say the chan 
nel of communications down into the 
organization from top-management 
but the 
channel up into the organization is 
incomplete or non-existent. We think 


that both channels are bad 


is a well developed one, 


they need 
improvement 

For the purposes of analysis and 
presentation, communications can be 
divided as follows: 
1. Communications which originate 


at the top and go downward from 
top-management. 
1.1. Directives—those which  pur- 
port to command and to direct ac- 
tivities within the 


limits of estab- 


lished policies. 
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1.2. Information—those that intend 
to explain and give reasons for cer- 


When em- 


ployees know the reasons for a policy 


tain courses of action. 


or a course of action, there is a better 
possibility that positive acceptance 
will result. Included in this category 
are the situations when top-manage- 
ment seeks information from others, 


The channel up 


that are in 
tended to explore the opinions of 
others obtain 
Included in this category are the 
suggestions which top-management 
may wish to make, but which are 
not directives or orders. 

1.4. Special—those communications 
which arise out of special situations 
such as are occasioned by commen- 
dation, criticism, and special investi- 


1.3. Inquiry—those 


and to suggestions. 


gations which originate at and are 
engendered by top-management. 

2. Communications which originate 
within the subordinate levels (re- 
gardless of the level) and flow up- 
ward toward top-management, 

2.1. Suggestions—those which are 
directed toward improvement of 
operations or organization relation- 
ships. 

2.2. Grievances and complaints 
those which are referred to top 
management because they have not 
successfully been settled in lower 
echelons. 

2.3. Requests—those which origi 
nate outside the limits or coverage 
of policies or upon which no policy 
has been established and with which 
subordinate management lacks au 
thority to deal. 


From Top-management 


It is our observation that direc 
tives dealing with policy matters are 
usually well-worded and are com- 
prehensive because sufficient time 
has heen spent in phrasing the direc- 
tive so as to dispel as much confusion 
and misinterpretation as possible. 

What about the casual or spon 
directive? In plain lan- 
guage, what about an order which 
involves explanation as to what is 
wanted—this type of directive deals 
with a one time situation. It is a 
directive in respect to a non-repeti- 
tive situation. The biggest complaint 
that I hear from subordinate man- 
agement is—“T don’t know what the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Ne H ned ft ces Many businessmen never realize 


how much time and money out-grown or out-dated office arrangements ——™ 


have cost them — until they “start new” in space planned with 4 , i 
the aid of Art Metal Office Planning Service! / Va = 
4 


This service is available to you without cost. Its effectiveness is based 
on the widest experience in working with businesses ranging from 


the largest down to the one-man office. It is all-inclusive — 
covers revision of present layouts or organization of new ones; 
efficient use of working time and working space; 
desks, chairs, files and modular work stations. 


Why not take advantage of this experience from the very start 
when you plan to expand, move, or re-arrange your offices? 
As a start, you can save many hours of planning time with 
the famous Art Metal office planning aids listed below. 
Call your local Art Metal representative or write 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown !7, N. Y. 





SEND FOR these publications — 

offered to you exclusively by Art Metal 

and nationally er for their practical 
value in efficient office planning. 

O Office Planning Kit — including 


0 “Office Planning and Layout’ —a basic ““how-to"’ manual 





© Floor Plan Layout Sheets and Cut-Out Plotting Templates 


O “ Things to be Done at { 
When You Move or Re- ‘ ’ : ‘ For 65 years the 


arrange Your Office” o \ AM : . R . halimark of the 
al A W Yor, 
0 “Office Standards and iu Yat A ow — finest in office 
Planning Book"’ Fe 20 8 own om ‘ equipment and 


0 ‘Manual of Desk Drawer -- systoms 
your” 





... INCREASED TYPING PRODUCTION ? 
...BETTER OFFICE MORALE? 


if your typewriters are five years old and you intend 
to keep them five years more, take a pencil and write 
on your memo pad the following: 


“Keeping my typewriter 10 years instead of five 
saves only a penny a day per typewriter. Question: 
Is it worth it?” 


Frankly, no. Trade in at five years for new, really 
modern Royals and you will get more work done 
faster. Your secretaries will thank you. You'll have 
fewer service calls. You'll get cleaner, crisper, better- 
looking letters, memos, and reports . . . work, in 
short, that is indicative of the pride you have in 
your own company. 


But over and above that, for the penny a day you 
spend, you get another invaluable return. This is 
pride of accomplishment, the joy typists take in 
turning out good work easily. Which, in fact, is 
another way of saying ‘‘better office morale.” 


Royals are the finest, most rugged precision writ- 
ing machines ever built. They must perform better, 
because in business they are preferred 21% to 1 by 


people who type. They have many advanced features 
found on no other typewriter. 


Write or call your Royal Representative. He'll 
bring a new Royal to your office and show you its 
superiorities and explain the details of the 1 cent a 
day story. 


ROYat 


® 
CYA STANDARD ¢ ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE 


(He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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CHANGING EQUIPMENT 


NE of the major clerical ac- 
tivities of a large insurance 
company is the preparation of 
the many card records for history, 
statistical and accounting purposes. 
or many years our company 
prepared these records individually, 
using manual typewriters. Under 
this method each record was typed 
separately and checked separately. 
The required data was typed in the 
location best suited to the needs of 
the department for which the record 
was prepared. 


An Extensive Study 


In addition to the cards required 
for the home office, other records 
were needed in the branch office. 
These were typed at the branch 
office when new policies were re 
ceived, 

As our volume of business in- 
creased, and as the clerical help sit- 
uation became acute, we embarked 
on an extensive study to develop a 
more efficient system of record 
preparation to meet our expanding 
needs, After considerable research 


the multilith process was adopted. 
The use of multilith machines for 
this type of operation was compara- 
tively new and the Addressograph- 


Multilith systems men 
closely with our staff. 
Using the multilith process we 
were able to simplify our operations 
to the point where the following 
records, of varying sizes, 


we rked 


were all 
prepared from one multilith master: 
Register or history card 


For November, 


1953 


JOSEPH M. JACOBS 


New York Life Insurance Company 


Commission card 
department 
Name and address card 
troller’s department 
\ctuarial statistical card 
sranch office premium card 
Agents card 
sranch office invoice 
Branch office invoice 

(with reporting stub) 

However, the transition required 
time, planning and the cooperation 
of all concerned. Here are some of 
the problems we faced : 


For comptre ller’s 


For comp 


White form 
Yellow form 


1. Designing new forms and win 
ning acceptance of them. When de 
veloping the basic design of the form, 
the interested departments and the 
branch were consulted for 
suggestions, This took considerable 
time and many conferences 

While it was not possible to give 
all concerned exactly what they 
might have liked, compromises were 
made in the interest of efficiency 
and for the over-all benefits which 
would be derived from the 
procedure. 

2. Training typists to usé 
forms. After the form had 
been approved, it was necessary to 
instruct the typists in its proper use 
A manual of instructions was pre 
pared showing where all information 
was to be typed. A supply of the 
new register or history card was ob 
tained and the typists began prepar 


offices 


new 


new 


basic 


ing cards on the new form using the 
manual typewriter. 


This training period, using the 
new form on the manual typewriters, 
continued until we were satisfied that 
the typists were familiar with the 
new procedure. 

3. Training typists to use electri 
typewriters, The next step was to 
replace the manual typewriters with 
electric typewriters. This was one 
phase where we did not anticipate 
any problem. However, we found 
that it took time for the typists to 
become familiar with the electric 
machines. The machines themselves 
required adjustment, so that the im 
pression of the letters on the masters 
would not be embossed. 

The multilith master is suppled 
on a continuous form with provision 
for pin feed. The electric typewriter 
is equipped with a pin feed attach 
ment, so that the can be 
maintained in proper alignment at 
all times. Mechanical adjustments 
had to be made before the pin feed 
was finally adjusted to the satisfac 
tion of everyone, 


masters 


Selecting Personnel 


+. Selecting personnel to operate 
multilith machines. During the time 
the typists were becoming familiar 
with the new 
ducted 
chines 


procedure we con 
tests of the multilith ma 

This operation required that the 
operator work in a standing posi- 
tion. It was, therefore, decided to 
assign male personnel to this work. 
ur original plan provided for one 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P144—A Guide to Indexing 
Microfilm Files 


While recognizing the tremendous space- 
saving features of microfilming, many office 
managers are skeptical about being able to 
locate any particular desired item of in- 
formation. Actually microfilmed records, 
properly indexed, are more easily and 
quickly found than the paper originals. 
However, to attain this condition the index- 
ing system should be properly planned be- 
fore the first roll of microfilm is exposed. 
In this booklet a leading manufacturer of 
microfilm equipment explains the system it 
has developed and gives the general prin- 
ciples which underlie any such system. 


PI45—A Cure for Correspondence 
Headaches 


One of the great time-users of modern 
office functions is that of routine corre- 
spondence. Today considerably more in- 
formality is acceptable than in the past but 
the volume of letter writing required has 
increased more than in proportion. This 
brochure contains forty-two complete and 
up-to-date examples of routine insurance 
correspondence devised to serve as a guide 
to experienced or inexperienced secretaries. 
It was developed by an insurance agent and 
tested for two and one-half years. 


P146—What You Should Know About 
Safes 


This is a small booklet but it contains a 
lot of information of value to an insurance 
man both for his own use and to pass on 
to his clients. It gives the basic facts about 
the protection afforded by safes and money 
chests against burglary and fire losses. It 
indicates what should be stored in a safe 
and describes the different labels certified 
by the Underwriter's Laboratories. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
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Changing Equipment—Continued 


man to each multilith machine. Dur- 
ing the testing period we found 
that one man could not handle the 
required volume, and our plan had 
to be revised to provide for two 
men to each machine. One man 
feeds the machine and the other 
checks the reproduction and re- 
moves the completed records. At 
intervals they will exchange jobs to 
avoid monotony or fatigue. 

5. Adapting multilith to new pro- 
cedure. After each run it was nec- 
essary to wipe off the previous im- 
pression from the multilith blanket. 
Several problems arose here; one, 
the cleanoff paper itself. We used 
a kraft paper and found that if it 
was soft enough to be absorbent, it 
threw off a great deal of lint which 
affected the operation of the machine. 
A hard paper would not absorb 
properly. Several grades of paper 
were tried before we found a satis- 
factory paper. 

Since the records were of varying 
sizes, some contained all the data 
typed on the master while others 
contained only part of the data. In 
order to record the proper informa- 
tion two ink rollers were used. One 
was half inked, the other completely 
inked. One set of cards was put 
through the machine with only the 
half inked roller in contact after 
which another set was put through 
the machine with the completely 
inked roller in contact. 


Alter Three Months 


During the test period we had 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
impressions. We found that by 
cleaning off the multilith blanket 
after the half inked roller was used, 
satisfactory impressions would re- 
sult. After three months we were 
satisfied that the typists and multi- 
lith operators had sufficient training 
to warrant change-over to the new 
procedure. 

While all the preliminary testing 
and training should have uncovered 
all possible problems, further diffi- 
culties arose when the new proce- 
dure was put into effect. 

Because of the various sizes of 
the records some of the information 
that was typed on the master did not 
register properly because the align- 


ment of information in relation to 
margins was not correct. This was 
corrected after several further ex- 
periments. 

The multilith master is a short-run 
glossy paper mat which does not 
lend itself readily to erasure, and we 
found that when erasures were made 
too deeply the records would con 
tain an ink smudge after being run 
through the machines. 

A special soft eraser was obtained 
and the typists had to be instructed 
in its proper use which was merely 
to remove the ink from the surface 
of the master. If the typing error 
was an extensive one the master had 
to be rewritten. 


Reorganization 


6. Reorganizing to accommodate 
the new system. Since we were pre- 
paring records for our branch offices, 
it was decided to forward the rec 
ords with the new policies. This 
meant that instead of our policy is 
sues division forwarding the policies 
to the mail room for shipment, the 
policies were forwarded to the card 
records division. When the records 
were written the policy and branch 
office records were forwarded to the 
mail room from the card records 
division. “This placed a great deal 
of pressure on the card records divi- 
sion, because we aim to ship policies 
to our branch office as promptly as 
possible. The entire division was 
reorganized, desks and equipment 
re-arranged in order to provide the 
most efficient work flow. 

It should be emphasized that 
serious problems in terms of office 
efficiency and employee morale may 
arise throughout the change-over 
process and in the subsequent office 
reorganization. These problems can 
be avoided by minimizing interfer- 
ence with normal production and by 
keeping personnel informed as to the 
reason for the changes. 

The new system is now operating 
smoothly but we are continually 
studying the operation to develop 
further improvements. With this 
procedure we are preparing records 
for both the home office and branch 
offices, using fewer personnel in the 
card records division despite an in- 
crease in the volume of work and 
with a considerable saving of per- 
sonnel in the branch offices. 
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STAY? OR LEAVE? 


F you could choose your occu- 
| eae for the rest of your life— 
or even for the next ten years 
would you continue working where 
you are? If so, is the salary the only 
reason or are there other factors that 
are equally important’ Or, on the 
other hand, are you constantly break- 
ing in a new worker in the office 
and wondering why each one doesn’t 
stay? 

Employers in a business office, 
whether it be insurance or not, need 
to recognize the importance of the 
four basic desires which every per- 
son has, according to W. I. Thomas 
In his book, The Unadjusted Girl, 
Mr. Thomas gives these four needs 
ot people : 

(1) need for recognition 
(2) need for belonging 

(3) need for new experience 
(4) need for response. 


New Job, New Adventure 


Leaders of groups build programs 
around these human feelings and 
thus keep their members interested. 
These needs also must be satisfied in 


an office if a worker is to be happy. 
To a newcomer, the job is a new 
adventure. 


I:mployees experienced 
in the office routine need to give him 
a feeling of welcome, assurance of 
opportunity for the future or se 
curity (if there is one) and praise 
for satisfactory work. 

Many incentives and motivations 
are used to get volunteers to work, 


ATTENTION 


INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


INSTANTGRAPH, acclaimed by the insur- 
ance industry, creates good will and new 
business for you. 

It is a 40-page insurance records Pro- 
tection Chart, adaptable for every 
type of insurance, devised to simplify 
the keeping of insurance records 

complete and up to date. 

LONG AWAITED, NOW A “REALITY” 
A 1952-53 INVENTION 
Protected by patent, trademark and 
copyright in the principal countries 

throughout the world. 


SIZE 4% x 8% INCHES 


ORDERS OF 100 . . $ .75 EACH 
SINGLE COPIES $1.00 


ACT NOW... 


INSTANTGRAPH 


BOX 276 DENISON, TEXAS 


For November, 1953 


but in offices, the necessity of a job 
and of earning money too often be- 
comes the only reason why a person 
stays on rather than seeks something 
more satisfying. Paid employees as 
well as volunteers thrive on frequent 
praise and recognition. 


Why Volunteers Work 


Thousands of volunteers work for 
the Red Cross, Boy Scouts and 
many other youth and adult groups. 
They give many hours of service, 
not because of their financial com 
pensation, for they receive none. 

But they give generously because 
they get satisfactions of other kinds. 
They serve and help others ; they are 
given definite responsibilities; they 
have new experiences; they are 
praised for what they do; they be 
long. Volunteers are trained and 
supervised carefully and tactfully, 
just as all office workers should be. 
So if you like your job, your basic 
needs are satisfied. Is everyone else 
in your office equally happy ? 

Ruth L. Harper in “The Last Word” pub 


lished by the American Motorist Insurance 
Company. 


GOOD ORGANIZATION 


HERE are two kinds of effi 
ciency. One kind is only ap 


parent, and is produced in organiza- 
tions through the exercise of mere 
discipline. This is but a simulation of 
the second or true, efficiency which 
springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, 
from “the spontaneous cooperation 
of a free people.” 

If you are a manager, no matter 
how great or small your responsi 
bility, it is your job, in the final 
analysis, to create and develop this 
voluntary cooperation among the 
people whom you supervise. For no 
matter how powerful a combination 
of money, machines, and materials a 
company may have, this is a dead 
and sterile thing without a team of 
willing, thinking, and articulate 
people to guide it. These are the Ten 
Commandments of Good Organiza 
tion: 


1. Definite and clear-cut respon 
sibilities should be assigned to each 
executive. 


2. Responsibility should always 
be coupled with authority. 


Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


“Say ft” on Fox River cotten-fiber paper, ond it 
will always be there! Cotten-fiber assures per- 
manence for policies, special settlements, office 
forms, alt vital correspondence. Hardest file- 
handling hardly shows. Stays white fer years 
. .. has thot currency-feel that makes an impres- 
sien of stability. Ask your printer for bond, 
onion skin, of ledger samples . . . . of write 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Makers of fine papers since 1883. 


3. No change should be made in 
the scope or responsibilities of a 
position without a definite under 
standing to that effect on the part of 
all persons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee, 
occupying a single position in the 
organization, should be subject to 
orders from more than one source. 

5. Orders should never be given 
to subordinates over the head of a 
responsible executive. Rather than 
do this, the officer in question should 
be supplanted. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates 
should whenever possible, be made 
privately, and in no case should a 
subordinate be criticized in the 
presence of executives or employees 
of equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference be 
tween executives or employees as to 
authority or responsibilities should 
be considered too trival for prompt 
and careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, wage changes, 
and disciplinary action should always 
be approved by the executive im 
mediately superior to the one directly 
responsible. 

9. No executive or employee 
should ever be required, or expected 
to be at the same time an assistant 
to, and critic of, another. 

10. Any executive whose work is 
subject to regular inspection should, 
whenever practicable, be given the 
assistance necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check 


on his work. 


—American Management Association 
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WEBSTER’S 


Dunrametrte 


A truly modern 
carbon paper 
for 
faster, neater work 


Webster — long the quality name 
in duplicating supplies — intro- 
duces a new improved carbon 
paper. This latest “Webster First” 
1s 80 long-lasting, so satisfactory in 
use, that it’s called DURA- 
METRIC. It has all the famous 
features of Webster's Multikopy 
Micrometric plus qualities all its 
own that will save time and 
trouble and raise work output in 
your office. 


These famous features: 


Webster's exclusive scale edge to 
measure typing lines remaining on page 
—prevent “running over”. 

Secale edge protects fingers and papers 
from carbon smudge. 
Webster's superior inking 
sharp clear impression, 


assures 


PLUS 
These new features: 


Special SHURFLAT treatment on the 
back of every sheet. 

Added crispness and durability for easy 
handling, long service. 


Darametric will last longer and work bet- 
ter. There’s a weight and finish for every 
office need. Give DURAMETRIC a trial 
now! Leading oflice equipment dealers 
stock it. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 
write on your office letterhead, specifying 
make of typewriter and number of car- 
bons required, 


she eRe ed hs EE 
po 4 Amherst Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
MS SIRES Se ee 





Around the Office—from page 84 


boss wants half of the time. If | ask 
questions concerning his command, 
he thinks [ am either stupid, obsti- 
nate or non-cooperative. I just use 
my judgment and do the best that | 
can—but it leaves me in hot water 
most of the time.” We think that is a 
fair indictment. Top-management 
knows what it wants. It doesn’t have 
time to explain (or it thinks so). It 
assumes that the other fellow also 
knows what is wanted. Lastly, top- 
management has some queer idea 
that subordinate management is 
being dignified by terse commands 
which leave execution up to the 
intelligence of the executive. When 
top-management explains what is 
wanted and why it is wanted, it does 
dignify a subordinate by right of 
taking the subordinate into top-man- 
agement’s confidence. When one 
knows the purpose of an order, exe- 
cution is more likely to be intelli- 
gently directed 
accomplishment. 

Commands require blind obedi- 
ence only in extreme and emergency 
cases. There are few situations in 
business where blind obedience is 
warranted, Communications should 
always be a two-way deal. Subordi- 
nate management should have the 
right to question a command (or 
directive) in order to determine if 
is is fully understood. In our opin- 
ion, the burden should be on the 
person giving the command to so 
word it that a minimum of misinter- 
pretation is possible. There are 
others, however, who believe that 
the receiver should have the re- 
sponsibility for requesting such de- 
tails as seem necessary to properly 
execute the order. No command can 
be fully and correctly interpreted 
without (1) explanation and (2) 
questioning. 

It has been said (we don’t know 
by whom) “that there should be 
more ‘No’ men and less ‘Yes’ men 
in industry ; if there were, top man- 
agement would be better served.” A 
statement like that is basically wrong 

what should have been said and 
what industry needs is, “that there 
should be more subordinate man- 
agers who are permitted to say ‘No’ 
and give the reasons why, but who 
will unerringly and enthusiastically 
carry into effective conclusion any 
order, regardless of whether they 


toward successful 


personally subscribe in full to the 
context of the order so long as they 
have had the opportunity of self- 
expression.” Nothing can be so 
devastating as a group of well-mean- 
ing subordinates who are constantly 
in friction with top-management. 
Top-management needs information 
and honest advice, but it also needs 
loyalty. Usually top-management 
surrounds itself (and understand- 
ingly so) with subordinates and 
associates on whom they can place 
their complete trust. Subordinate 
management should keep that point 
in mind—value often lies in service. 


For Top-management 


We have made this observation 
many times—namely, that top-man- 
agement is beset by two conflicting 
situations. One situation is that top- 
management is so isolated and pro- 
tected (in large companies) and 
information is so filtered that top- 
management does not know what is 
going on in the organization. They 
are given figures which prove their 
contentions and are protected from 
disagreeable situations. The other 
situation is that top-management has 
so little time that it couldn’t read, 
digest and act upon the multitude 
of reports which originate inside as 
well as outside the organization. 
The obvious answer lies in develop- 
ing a set of standard control reports 
which management regularly re- 
ceives and which give the highlights 
of the operations. A considerable 
number of companies follow the 
procedure of written reports for 
management. 

There is also the situation where 
top-management passes information 
down into the organization and this 
information is curbed by some asso- 
ciate or subordinate before it reaches 
the level for which it was intended. 
Most employees lack information 
about the companies for which they 
work. They (the employees) never 
have the feeling of participation. It 
is difficult to develop enthusiasm in 
a group of employees when all they 
encounter are orders. Supervision 
(the immediate level of management 
above the clerical employees) is the 
means by which orders, commands, 
directives, policies, etc., are person- 
alized. If top-management explains 
why a situation requires correction 
or why certain action is necessary 
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and supervision fails to pass this ex- 
planation along so that each situation 
is understood, communications have 
fallen down and so have employee- 
employer relations. In such situa- 
tions, morale is bad. 

Suggestions for improvement 
rarely flow up to top-management 
unless the line of communication 1s 
formalized by a definite procedure. 
Formal suggestion plans are nothing 
more than methods of definitizing 
communications concerning improve- 
ments. There is no such thing as 
casual communications except be- 
tween close associates usually of the 
same level of authority. Unless the 
lines (and means) of communication 
are established and made definite so 
that all may know that they exist, 
communications are haphazard and 
incomplete. Many companies follow 
the practice of department managers’ 
meetings. Purpose—communications 
and exchange of ideas. We have 
talked to top-managements who have 
expressed concern, alarm, surprise 
or just plain disgust over the fact 
that their employees “are not think- 
ing about their jobs.’ They base 
this observation on the fact that no 
suggestions come from the ranks 
changes are met with resistance 
and often complaints are registered 
about work assignments. 

It is possible that some suggestions 
have come in, but that top-manage 
ment is not aware of the source of 
the suggestions. It is possible that 
changes are not understood; hence 
resistance is more “misunderstand 
ing” that it is “obstinacy or inertia.”’ 
When we come across situations 
such as we have described, we always 
ask—“What have you done to estab 
lish contact with the organization?” 
On several occasions we found out 
that top-management had never ex 
plained its viewpoints, its require 
ments or its opinions. There may be 
a parallel in college professors’ con- 
duct of classes—one professor re- 
quires lengthy narrative explanations 
and considerable detail in the written 
homework ; whereas another wants 
only facts and highlights. The stu- 
dent has four ways of finding out 
what is expected of him-—-(1) the 
professor tells the student; (2) the 
student asks the professor; (3) the 
student asks other students who have 
worked under the professor in ques- 
tion; or (4) he learns the hard way 
by trial and error (mostly error). 

How easy many things would be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Here’s a desk pen that’s always ready to 
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Around the Office—Continued Sode-rcap munications for handling grievances. 
if only we explained what was , It takes a trained person to handle 
wanted. (ne day we observed a Ke them. It requires an open-minded 
situation in a restaurant (a very - | inmanagement to receive them—and 
ordinary situation). The customer | | cane finally, it requires a very sincere 
ordered his lunch and included coffee inanagement to try to resolve and 
as his drink. His lunch was brought ee ; settle such of the complaints as have 
with dispatch. After many minutes : solutions 

the customer called the waitress and aa ' o- Wherein do grievances arise ? 
scolded her for not bringing the ‘ USES ~; . Generally they are caused by four 
coffee with the lunch. The waitress a NY OE al ai things such as: (1) unequal distri 
explained that she thought “he > Gp ah bution of the work load whereby 
wanted his coffee later because he <j | FR : ; one person carries more (or less) 
hadn't said anything about getting 5? 1al =e, than their share without commensu- 
it sooner.”” The waitress was trying |i — rate rewards; (2) improper direc 


to please so she made an assumption - tion by the supervisor whereby the 


The customer was trying to be pleas ; ee employee is bossed and dominated 
ant so he made an assumption. If (commanded) rather than lead: 
the customer had said, “‘coffee with (3) misinterpretation of rules and 
the lunch, please,” or the waitress handle an upward communication regulations arising from ignorance 
had asked—there would have been such as a grievance or complaint.” of their real purpose rather than 
no problem—no assumptions—no We in the office brag about the willful insubordination; and lastly 
misinterpretations. We are not try- “open door” policy by which any (4) unequal pay rates for compara 
ing to make a “Federal case” out of employee can approach management ble jobs in which one employee re- 
communications. However, we be- and register a complaint. The plain — ceives a substantial difference in pay 
lieve that most of our business prob- facts are that it doesn’t work that for work of an equal nature, but 
lems arise because of a breakdown way; and if it did, the urge to re- without any definable or explainable 
or failure in communications taliate would be great because many reasons. Here again we have the 
The greatest fallacy in business is of us interpret complaints and griev- human element at work causing 
“that the average office supervisor ances as being personal criticisms. trouble because there is a lack of 
or executive is prepared for and can It takes a definite channel of com definiteness in organization matters 
and a failure to provide proper lead 

ership 
Requests originating at the em 
ployee level and being directed up 
ward whereby an employee is asking 
Ae ofor special consideration, usually do 
not receive proper attention. Too 
often these requests are not analyzed 
; Meee it) order to determine if a policy 
make sure }8 te Ben Meee change or policy development might 

ify WESTON BOND, the a 

spect a paper that gives t dis. in repetitive cases. Then, we have 
ON PAPER Jeterhe ads a cat a situations where the subordinate 
7 the look “ does not have the authority to act in 
pape respect to the request, but fears that 
recommen go will be sur- neem | fic admits the lack of authority 
a famous mi me “how little it costs. eee ee, § fis prestige will suffer, so he gives 
yrised to lea mn Weston Com- WEREEEE «= negative opinion which causes 


Byré . 
Made by = lowered morale. Some managers are 
pany, Dalton, Mass. N PAPER S 


PAPER A 


3 ay to . 
Best W Maes = =6oot serve as a basis for settlement 


ES Taw. F 


afraid to recognize exceptions—in 
stead a rule, a regulation or a policy 
ssh. is rigidly interpreted without judg 
Write for $4 me BE - ment. 

Address ept.B (ne of our biggest and yet un- 
solved business problems (to com- 


ASK YOUR PRINTER TO USE. plete satisfaction) deals with com- 


munications between levels within 
an organization. When we do estab 
lish a practical basis of communica- 


‘Made by WESTON... . Makers of Papers for Business Records .. . Since 1863 tion, more than one problem will be 
Envelopes to match with Grip Quik sol fst gun. ‘ies solved. No one ts effective, when he 
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NEW LEASE PLAN 


COMPREHENSIVE RANGE of busi 
ness machines and office equip 
ment 1s now avatlable on a lease basis 


thre ugh 
Remington 


a new plan announced by 
Rand Until this 
purchase or-lease program Was. set 


Inc. 


up, extending the rental arrangement 


as an alternate to direct purchase 
to Its entire machine and equipment 
line, only a few special machine units 
rr combinations could 
rental 


punched-card 


be obtained 
These included 
machines and certain 


on a basis 
photographic equipment widely used 
in offices, such as major photocopy 
ing and microfilming cameras. 

lhe new lease plan applies on all 
the company’s machine and equip 
ment lines, from the simplest card 
file unit to the complex electronic 
“brain’’—the Universal Automatic 
Computer (UNIVAC). 

Companies may elect to use the 
comprehensive lease plan tor one ot 
more of a number of reasons: 

1) Where it is 
to refrain large 
amounts of cash or working capital 


2) A company or agency may want 


deemed ady isable 


from committing 


to test in an extended operation a 
whole new procedure, without com 
mitting itself to a major capital in 
vestment before conducting a long 
Such a situation 
might involve a complete switchover 


range pilot run 


to batteries of accounting machines, 
or to insulated desks and cycle bill 
ing equipment. 

3) Equipment may be required only 
for a special program of relatively 
limited duration 

The 

contains 
under which all or a substantial por 
tion of the amounts paid for rentals 
may be applied against purchase of 
the business machines or equipment 
at regular The option may 
be exercised at any time during the 
the rental arrangement. 


new lease plan agreement 


a purchase option clause 


prices. 


period ol 

Because of these factors, plus the 
fact that leasing charges can be billed 
semi-annually, quarterly, or on an 
annual basis over periods of up to 
thirty-six months (depending on the 
length of the leasing agreement ), the 
new plan is comparable to a trend 
which has developed in the factory 
and mill equipment acquisition field 
The leasing of 
ment, by 


machines and equip 
which the benefits of use 
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miay be enjoyed without the respon- 
sibility of actual ownership, is al- 
ready a well established part of the 
\merican economy 

Under this development, 
leases on new units extend for orig 
inal periods of 12, 18, 24 or 36 con- 
secutive 


latest 


with a minimum 
rental period guarantee requirement 
in each instance of two-thirds of the 
maximum original lease time. Upon 
original lease 
period, leases can be renewed for ad 
ditional yearly periods 


months, 


termination of the 


An unusual feature of the new 
lease plan is that certain types of 
machines ordinarily taken as trade 
ins on purchases of new equipment 
will be subject to the same considera 
tion if the customer so desires. Al 
lowances will be applied immediately 
against the rental charge 

Also the company’s 
Equipment Efficiency services auto 
matically apply on all leased equip 
ment. This BEE agreement covers 
regular servicing of all machines, 
plus full emergency call facilities 


Business 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
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Pads 
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3. Fire Protection Service 
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Recording Door Lock 
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Communication is vital 
... tO sound protection 


Through its far-reaching “network” of experi- 
enced Marine INSURANCE men in all parts of 
the world, the Marine Office of America continually 
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Judging a Fire Risk 


from pode 3] 


isn't so badly 


wouldn't 


exposed that you 
insurance 
risk no matter how good it may be 
If the property isn’t all 
it should be there is always a chance 
something can be done in the way of 
improvement, but there is mighty 


want it as an 


otherwise 


small chance of doing anything about 
a serious exposure. So why should 
an agent waste time on something his 
companies aren't going to take no 
matter how much they like the pros- 
pective risk otherwise. Here again, 
we run into this combination busi- 
ness for the degree of exposure isn’t 
measured by one factor alone. If the 
class of the exposing risk is bad—a 
more hazardous class than that of 
the property under consideration— 
then that is the first thing to be con- 
sidered, for that will determine to a 
large extent the possibility of any of 
the other factors being brought into 
the picture in a practical way. 
Clear space is important but its 
importance varies according to the 
volume and extent of the exposing 
property, tor hremen, you 
aren't heat proof \nd notice 
whether the space actually 1s clear of 


know, 


obstructions that either would serve 
fire or hinder the 
Another 
thing, is the prospective risk of such 
construction that it would easily be 
ignited by radiated heat—does it 
have exposed frame eaves, gables or 


to communicate 
operations of firefighters 


other combustible construction, or- 
dinary glass windows or maybe op- 
\nd how 

does it 
have enough manpower and equip 


enings without windows ? 
about the fire department ? 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


Tela Mm aaelalat ian: 


Los Angeles 17 


ment-—ves, and water at that location 

to prevent fire from communica 
ting? Those the that 
must be taken into consideration in 
judging an sometimes 
one will offset the other but they 
all must 


are things 


ex pt sure 


have consideration. If it 
may be thought I have laid undue 
stress on this matter of exposures | 
can only say that | know of cases 
where bad exposures not only were 
not given any consideration but ap 
parently were not even seen 
There was one recent case where 
a producer accepted a line on a very 
nice property in a small town. It 
was absolutely first class but right 
up against its rear was a frame livery 
barn big enough to have stabled half 
of Jeb Stuart’s cavalry—and maybe 
it had for it was old enough and 
furthermore had evidently escaped 
notice the 


during reconstruction 


period 


Look at the Inside 


Now assuming there 
outside factors that serve to dis 
courage us too much, let’s take a look 
at the inside of this prospective risk 
We'll naturally find some provisions 
for lighting and heating the building ; 
there may be power of some kind—a 
steam boiler, electric motors or an 
internal 


arent any 


combustion engine; incin 
erators, driers or ovens; all of which 
involve the production or use of heat 
in one form or another. Our pur- 
pose in respect to such devices is to 
determine what the chances may be 
for this heat to transmit from the 
device where it is used safely to some 
combustible material 


where it can 


cause a temperature to an 


rise in 
extent that that 
bine with the 


\nd in doing that we must keep in 


material will com 


oxygen of the air 
mind that such a thing usually re 
sults from abnormal operating con- 
ditions--the overheating of a stove 
for example. Consequently, we must 
use good judgment and considerable 
imagination for we must anticipate 
what may happen in case something 
goes hay-wire in the normal opera 
tions. Clearances from a smoke pipe, 
for instance, should be predicated on 
the basis that the pipe may at some 
time become red hot; the fact that 
under normal conditions it doesn’t 
even get warm has no bearing on 
the matter 

Then there may be special proces 
ses or materials that may under cer 
tain sufficient 


conditions produce 


heat to become dangerous. It isn't 
about 
find 
something that is new to us all we 


have to do is ask questions and in 


necessary that we know all 


such things in advance—if we 


terpret the answers. 

even more important than these 
rather obvious physical features 1s 
the attitude of management as mani 
fest in such things as housekeeping, 
proper maintenance, promiscuous 
smoking, familiarity with fire causes 
and a general attitude of fire con 
sciousness on the part of employees. 
Please notice that I said, “the atti 
tude of management as manifest” in 
those things. Management usually 
gives lip service in matters of fire 
prevention and fire protection but 
the real test lies in the application as 
manifest by found. On 
the other hand, when bad conditions 


conditions 
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of housekeeping or maintenance are 
found, when employees don’t know 
anything about fire causes or how 
and show a 
general lack of fire consciousness 

don't blame the employees—that’s 
the fault of management and it’s an 
exceedingly important fault because 
it, more than any other one thing, 
determines the desirability of that 
property as a fire risk. Many and 
many a time has a watchman been 
blamed for a bad fire when the real 
fault lay with the management who 
hired an unsuited person in the first 
place, failed to 
instructions, left him to his 
and then couldn't under 
stand why he failed to measure up 


to use extinguishers, 


give him) propet 
own 


devices 


under the strain of an emergency 
Unfortunately, in most cases man- 
agement doesn’t appreciate its full 
responsibilities in these respects it 
doesn't expect a fire and just hasn't 
thought about the full possibilities 
So, too much shouldn't be expected 
of management until it has been in 
formed 
sponsibility shifts, at least for the 


and that is where the re 


November, 1953 


For 


time being, to the insurance people 
interested in the risk. 

The term “personal hazard” is an 
inclusive one covering all those ma- 
and minor omissions and com- 
missions that the result of the 


}or 


are 


individual traits, habits and person- 


alities of the people who supervise, 
work in or visit the risk in question. 
It is this factor that determines the 
“character” of the risk and a risk 
found seriously wanting in this im- 
portant respect is no subject for in- 
surance 


Indirectly Proportional 


It might be said that the personal 
hazard is indirectly proportional to 
the general attitude of “fire consci 
ousness”’ that pervades the personnel 
from the big boss down to the lowli 
janitor and the scrubwoman 
\re they, as a whole and as individ 


est 


uals, careful people? Do they appre 
ciate the possibilities In respect to 
fire and act accordingly ? 
If so, then the inherent physical haz 
ards of that risk are much less seri 


hazards 


ous than would be the case otherwise. 
That is the reason why, of two 
properties with the same physical 
characteristics, one will be 
risk while the other will resolve it 
self into a serious loss 


ag od 
1 pe 


The personal hazard doesn't al 
ways show on the surface and may 
not be apparent to the casual ob 
server. But inquire of the employees 
about the plant rules in respect to 
fire protection, or speak to them 
about the reasons for certain safety 
measures or processes and it quickly 
becomes apparent whether they are 
or are not. safety-minded and 
whether the management is alive to 
its responsibilities and has gained the 
cooperation of its employees. Ob 
serve how the janitor handles his job 
and make a trip with the watchman 
if there is one—their actions will be 
an excellent criterion of the quality 
of the personal hazard. 

The personal hazard is at first 
thought a rather intangible one, but 
it is at the same time the most in 
teresting and important of all haz 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Judging a Fire Risk—Continued 
ards for it has to do with the human 


element. It frequently--more so 


than we may appreciate—marks the 
difference between a good risk and a 
poor one. In our judging of the fire 
risk it is the one hazard that must 


not be overlooked 


Public Protection 


Now let’s turn our attention for a 
moment to another very important 
factor entering into our judgment 
of the fire risk: public protection 
the fire department and water sup 
plies. In altogether too many cases 


those factors are just taken for 


granted—-that is, we know what the 
town classification is and assume that 
tells the story. Well it doesn’t—not 
by a shot. The grading or 
classification 1s a sort of general in 
dicator 


lony 


which relatively measures 


the fire defenses of a town. But our 
risk may be so located that the water 
supplies there are not up to the com 
munity average—maybe it is on a 
dead end main so that water supplies 
will be seriously curtailed or sup 
T his is 
particularly important where the risk 


plied ineffective pressure 


is more or less seriously exposed, 
And then there is always the human 
element which as applied to fire de 
partments is all-important. It ac 
counts to a great extent for the dis 
relative classifica 


parity between 


tions and actual fire. loss—why, for 
example, a certain Class 7 town will 
year alter 
record than a certain Class 


year produce a_ better 
+ town. 
Get down underneath and you will 
find out. The chances are that the 


chief in the Class 7 town was picked 


because he was a real fireman and is 
left to run his department without 
handicap of politics or penny-pinch 
ing policies. He is a student of his 
job. He goes to fire schools and 
adopts new and up to date methods. 
He holds schools for his own men or 
sends them to other schools and 
fights his fires before they occur. He 
and his men are interested in fire 
prevention. He insists on having 
reasonably modern basic equipment 
and all the new gadgets that mean so 
much in effective fire fighting and 
loss prevention. And, very import 
antly, you will find that his depart- 
ment is mighty proud of itself. 
Firemanship, if not exactly scien 
tific, is a highly technical profession. 
The old-time smoke-eater who liked 
nothing better than to get on the 
business end of a charged line and 
wash everything out into the street 
has no place on the modern depart 
ment. The latest technique in fight 
ing confined fires—that is, 
which have not progressed through 
the roof or outer walls—is for the 
firemen to make a small opening into 
that section of the building where 
the fire is, insert a fog nozzle and 
smother the fire without entering, 
deluging or knocking the place down. 
Under favorable conditions — that 
method has resulted in extinguish 
ment without any water damage 
whatsoever, Other departments are 
making use of certain 
which destroy the surface tension of 
water and prevent it from forming 
into drops. It’s called “wet’’ water 
and will penetrate and spread to a 
much greater extent than ordinary, 
untreated water. These fellows are 
forever inventing new gadgets and 
practices which they pass on to each 


those 


chemicals 


~ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
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ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


me REINSURANCE 


other at fire schools and through 
their technical publications. And 
don’t get the idea that it’s only the 
“big” departments that are practic- 
ing these new methods for you would 
be very much mistaken. Some of our 
most modern departments are in the 
smaller cities and many a small vol 
unteer outfit will do a job that would 
be the envy of a big-time chief. 


Talk With Your Chief 


But—you ask—how judge the de- 
partment in your home town? It’s 
a good question, for most of us don’t 
have any basis for comparison-—we 
don’t know, off hand, how our boys 
do stack up with the rest of them. 
Well, about the only way whereby 
you can form an opinion—-and you 
can do a pretty fair job-——is to talk 
with your chief: does he go to the 
state fire school; does he send his 
men; does he hold schools within 
his department; does he fight fires 
hefore they occur; do he and his 
men inspect the mercantile and in- 
dustrial buildings in town—the 
schools and churches; do they have 
fog nozzles——and use them; does he 
have the equipment that he needs; 
has he made arrangements for out 
side aid in case of a big fire ; does he 
test the fire hydrants periodically to 
make sure all of them are in good 
working order and that he can get 
a good flow from them? You can tell 
vretty well from his replies what 
kind of a chief he is and what kind 
of a department he has by the 
answers he gives plus a little obser- 
vation of the department in action 
and of the results of its actions. In- 
cidentally, it’s smart to know your 
fire department, to know their prob- 
lems and to help them out when you 
can for those boys believe in reci- 
procity 


MULTIPLE LOCATION 
RATING PLAN 


F seamefge KENTUCKY, Mis 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
the Territory of Hawaii have joined 
the 35 states which had previously 
approved the new rating plan for 
multiple location fire risks filed 
jointly by the Multiple Location 
Service Office and the National 
Insurance Service Organization. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


FARM MACHINERY 


BASICALLY, A FARM is little differ- 
ent from any other business. Just 
as the small manufacturer insures 
his machinery and equipment, so the 
wise farmer insures every piece of 
equipment that makes his livelihood 
possible. 

Most important of these items are 
the machines that enable him to till 
and harvest hundreds of acres in 
stead of a single cornfield, The farm 
machinery floater gives “all risk” 
the mobile—not the 
machines regardless of where 
they may be. 


coverage on 
fixed 
The equipment may 
be listed item by item or insured for 
a single amount covering all prop 
erty. In either instance, an 80% 
co-insurance clause applies. The rate 
for this coverage is only $.64 per 
$100 annually with term privileges. 

The Marylander 


SELL YOURSELF 


WHEN A_ PUBLIC from the 
village to the Federal level lets a 
contract for construction work of 
any type, the specifications for the 
work require that the contractor 
provide bid and performance bonds. 
The bid bond stipulates that if he 
is the successful bidder, the con- 
tractor will sign the contract within 
a specified number of days and put 
up a performance bond. The per- 
formance bond guarantees the com- 
pletion of the work involved free 
and clear of liens in exact accord 
ance with the terms of the contract. 

Similar bond requirements are 
now found in connection with the 
letting of much private work. The 
contractor has no choice. Whether 
he is brand new in the business or 
the largest operator in the state, he 
must furnish these bonds in order 
to do business. So you can’t sell him 


BODY 
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on bonds. However, he is generally 
free to purchase the bonds from any 
agent of his choice. Here is where 
salesmanship enters the picture for 
the first time. To get bond business 
on the books, you don’t sell the 
bonds. You sell yourself and your 
company. The 


\etna-izer 


DO'S AND DON'TS 


ACTS and figures are the founda- 

tion of the insurance industry. 
Upon them are based the premium, 
the limitations, the indemnities .. . 
everything. But, when an insurance 
agent and a prospect get together, 
the prospect is thinking about him- 
self as a warm-blooded person, not 
a cold statistic. 

Use your figures sparingily, effec- 
tively. Don't swamp him with them. 

Don't use biq numbers to impress 
Mr. Prospect. Every newspaper head- 
line yells about millions of dollars and 
thousands of people. People are im- 
mune to numerals. 

Use the kind of figures people un- 
derstand. “One out of ten people’ 
means a lot ‘more than ‘ten per cent 
of the population.” 

Don't quote seven-digit statistics 
on a nation-wide basis . . . and then 
tell your prospect the policy was de- 
signed especially for him. 

Leave out useless statistics. Besides 
being ineffective, they bury your sell- 
ing story. 

Numbers should be used as servants. 
They serve you if you select them 
carefully. They serve your prospect 
by helpina him make up his mind. 

Continental Casualty Co. News 


NO PRESSURE NEEDED 
[ TRY TO FIND OUT what my pros 
pects’ aims in life are, what they 
want to do, then I endeavor to show 
how those aims can be accomplished 
with the aid of insurance. I feel 
that during the course of an intelli- 
gent conversation with the prospect, 
the problems of life will put on the 
pressure by themselves and the in 
surance answer will be inescapable. 


D. R. Hoover in National Casualty Company, 
“Agents Record.” 


ON PERSEVERANCE 


OFTEN PERSEVERANCE in the 
of failure is all that stands between 
Jacob \. Riis 
“When nothing seems to 
help | go and look at a stonecutter 
hammering away at his rock perhaps 
100 times without so much as a 
crack showing in it. Yet at the 
101st blow it will split in two and | 
know that it was not that blow that 
did it, but all that had gone before.” 


Retail Credit Co.'s Inspection News 


MORTGAGE PROTECTION 


tTace 


a man and success. 
once said: 


ONE OF THE MOST popular sales 
ideas is the offer of a monthly in 
come accident and sickness policy 
as “mortgage protection” insurance 
When you discuss insurance to value 
with owners you must meet monthly 
mortgage payments, show how a few 
extra dollars in premium each year 
can guarantee the amount of the 
monthly charges during periods of 
accidental injury or sickness. This 
is an essential type of protection for 
which there is a very great need. 


American Casualty’s “American Arrow” 


A WISE PRECAUTION 


WHENEVER A PARTICULAR type of 
coverage has been solicited and ex 
plained by an agent it is important 
that, if refused by the prospect, the 
agent send him a confirmation letter 


as a record for possible future use in 


case of an uninsured loss. 

Too often after a loss the prospect 
cannot recall that the agent ever 
mentioned the coverage in question, 
which can, of course, result in ill-will 
and loss of other business 

Especially in cases where insureds 
carry substantial accounts it is a wise 
precaution to confirm in writing that 
the coverage had been declined. 


Fireman's Fund Record 
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of production cost today than it did 
before World War II. The record 
that for the period 1939 
through 1952 workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates are down 14% and that in 
the meantime benefits to injured 
workmen have increased 3344%,. In 
other words, 
ficiaries of the workmen’s compen- 
sation today receiving 
one-third than they were in 
1939, the insurance companies are 


shows 


even though the bene- 


system are 


more 


How can an in 


providing 3314% 


more coverage for 14% less price in 


charging 14% less 


surance polic V 


the period 1939 as compared to 1952 
be considered unreasonably priced ? 

Let us examine the statement that 
the profits of insurance companies 
are exorbitant. In the first place, 
in the last two or three years there 
have been no profits in the work- 
men’s compensation business. The 
premiums simply have not been suf- 
ficient to cover claims and expense. 
Of course this business is subject to 
cycles as are most businesses. Tak- 
ing a long enough spread, then, to 
include both ups and downs, it may 
be assumed that the carriers will 
have a profit of about 22% of pre- 
mium, If the premium for work- 
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men’s compensation amounts to /% 
of 1% of the cost of doing business 
which is .005, what about this com- 
pany underwriting profit? When 
related to the cost of production, the 
figure becomes approximately .0001. 
It is just impossible for me to be- 
lieve that costs such as these are 
the legitimate source of vicious pub- 
lic outcries. What about the over 
head of insurance companies? Are 
we running our business efficiently 
or are we throwing away the policy- 
holders’ money in expensive over 
head charges against the policies 
giving them their coverage ? 


Non-Participating Company 


Let us take the case of a non- 
participating stock company ; a com 
pany which pays no dividend to 
policyholders. The premium paid 
by the policyholder entitles him to 
workmen’s compensation coverage, 
including representation before in- 
dustrial accident and 
the like, to employers’ liability cov- 
erage, and to full protection against 
actions and suits alleging even falsely 
this liability. In short, the insurance 
company takes over all of the em- 
ployer’s otherwise necessary dealings 
with claims arising out of work in- 
jury. On the average 70¢ of the pre- 
mium dollar goes for this protection. 
When one considers the accident 
prevention work in which the insur- 
ance companies engage the amount 
comes to about 72¢ for the direct 
benefit of the policyholder. Of the 
remaining 28¢, about 3¢ goes to the 
state in the form of premium taxes, 
licenses and fees, leaving approxi- 
mately 25¢ for the insurance com- 
pany and the insurance producer. 
On the average this 25¢ is divided 
approximately in the middle as be- 
tween producers on the one hand 
and the company on the other. The 
producers, for their part perform 
many direct services for the policy- 
holder. As for the companies, the 
cost of employing their personnel, 
running their offices, printing their 
policies, making payroll audits, keep- 
ing their books, assembling the vast 
quantity of statistical information 
required by state officials and all 
other overhead costs comes to just 
about 10%, leaving 2%4¢ before Fed- 
eral taxes as an underwriting profit 
if all goes well. With figures like 


commissions 
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these reflecting the true picture no 
one can accurately say that the in- 
surance industry is not efficiently 
performing its functions in connec 
tion with workmen's compensation. 

I have expressed my belief that 
there are people who take unfair ad- 
vantage of the fact that the insur 
ance industry is regulated as respects 
price. What about this regulation ? 

-why does it exist ?—what is its 
main purpose? It is an historical 
fact—that insurance companies, in 
itially at any rate, became regulated 
in certain lines as respects price to 
prevent their becoming insolvent. 
This is most particularly the case in 
regard to workmen’s compensation 
where a man injured today may be 
entitled to compensation, or his 
widow or minor children may be en- 
titled to compensation, for many 
vears hence. It is obvious that the 
insolvency of insurance carriers 
would wreck havoc with workmen’s 
compensation, The injured worker 
is the intended beneficiary of the 
workmen’s compensation system and 
he is entitled to the assurance of 
public officials that the company with 
which his employer carries his com- 
pensation insurance will be in busi- 
ness to pay him his benefits when 
they are due. 


The Most Important 


Statutory standards for rates to- 
day speak of adequate, not unfairly 
discriminatory, and reasonable and 
I submit that the most important of 
these is the stipulation of adequacy. 
There is price competition in our 
business as the reader must cer- 
tainly know. The dividends paid by 
participating companies absolutely 
assure that all companies, both par- 
ticipating and non-participating will 
strive to sell this insurance at the 
lowest possible cost. This price com- 
petition is a far better assurance of 
reasonableness than any statute no 
matter how well administered. In- 
surance commissioners who today 
may feel that their big job is to look 
mainly at the criterion reasonable 
and make it difficult for the com- 
panies to get rate increases when 
they are needed are turning their 
back on the very reason for rate reg- 
ulation. Carried to extremes, of 
course, such a philosophy will either 
kill state regulation or it will kill off 
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It’s Smart to get to know PEARL-AMERICAN 


WHERE THE “PROMISE” LIVES UP TO THE “PITCH” 


Behind every Pearl- 
American broker and 
agent are the facilities of 
one of the world’s great- 
est companies, ample 
assurance of close sup- 
port from fieldmen and 
underwriters, and fast, 
accurate, dependable 
SERVICE...the kind of 
cooperation that helps 
you make more money. 


Make your “promise” 
live up to your “pitch”... 
rofit, too...by doing 
usiness with PEARL- 
AMERICAN. Get to know 
PEARL-AMERICAN ... It 


pays off. 


Sometimes it seems all 
you have to do is talk. 
And if you talk fast 
enough, or loud enough, 
or long enough, you 
sometimes write a nice 
piece of business. 


It’s a lot easier to do 
more business, more con- 
sistently, if you know the 
“pitch” you're making is 
something more than just 
empty promises. 


People catch on awfully 
quickly these days. 


The only selling “pitch” 
we make here at Pearl- 
American is this: 


~ EARL 
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INSURANCE GROUP 
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HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR $7, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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the private insurance industry. | 
can not believe that this is even the 
remote goal of any commissioner but 
I ask again; what are some commis- 
sioners to do in the face of attacks 
on our prices, our methods and our 
integrity from the very ranks of our 
private enterprise customers? It is 
not enough to rely solely on the com- 
missioners to see through the bar- 
rage of half truths and innuendoes 
with which we are opposed. It is up 
to us to prevent these attacks by 
giving our customers all the infor- 
mation they seek and by disabusing 


them of all false impressions that 
we can. 

I should like to mention some of 
the things which seem to represent 
common false impressions in regard 
to compensation insurance, particu 
larly rates. These are not listed in 
the order of their importance and 
are not all inclusive. 

One common misunderstanding is 
that loss reserves are padded and 
therefore that rates based on in 
curred losses are too high. Now 
this conclusion is false and I should 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Fact vs. Fancy—Continued 
like to explain as simply as | 
why it 1s Workmen 


x peri nce 1s 


can 
false 
pensation loss e 
by the 


com 
reported 
Mmsurance companies Sepa 
three different 
time Six 


rately for each poli \ 
The first 
alter the policy has « 
words last 


least six 


times months 


<pired, in other 
when the 


ered 1s at 


accident cov 
months old; a 
later, that 1s 
eighteen months after the policy has 
expired, and a third time a year later 
than that, or thirty 
the policy has expired 


second time a. yeat 


months after 
By thirty 
months after a policy has expired 
two and a half years after 
settled or thet 
established with 
ot certainty 

It is a simple matter to record 
what happens to these incurred losses 


all losses 
are either ultimate 
cost ts a high dle 


yres 


as they go from the first reportings 
to the second and from the 
to the third. If there ha 

over-reserving in the early 
this 


second 
been any 

months 
will 


show up as the later re 


portings are the in 
lf, then, 
corrected, 
adjusted upward or 


made because 
curred losses will be lower 
the latest 


that 1 


experience 18 


down 


ward in accordance with the past 
history of the settlement of losses any 
effect of over- or under-reserving 
will be accounted for. We do this 
very thing in our ratemaking by in 
cluding therein loss development fac 
tors. J might add that in several 
states in recent years the problem 
in respect to workmen’s compensa 
tion losses has not been over-reserv- 
ing but, on the contrary, serious un 
der-reserving. 


Any Margin is Offset 


The same thing is true in respect 
to our calendar year experience 
which we use to bring into our rate- 
making the latest composite trends 
of underwriting experience, Again, 
in respect to these data, the current 
losses represent both loss payments 
and loss reserves but calendar year 
incurred represent the 
payments during the year plus the 
difference between the loss reserves 
at the end of the year and the loss 
reserves at the beginning of the year. 
Thus, if there is any margin in the 
reserves it will exist both at the end 
of the year and at the beginning and 
one will have offset the other. To 


losses loss 
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summarize, it is simply not factually 
so that loss reserves of the carriers 
create rates that are too high. 

A second erroneous assumption in 
connection with our ratemaking 1s 
that, we seek to make up for past 
that is, past underwriting 
sure the reader has 
heard it said that when the insurance 
companies lose money they simply 
raise rates high enough not only to 
take care of the cost of the insur- 
ance for the period in which it is 
to be effective, but that they also 
add on enough to make back their 
prior losses, Again nothing could be 
farther from the true situation. All 
of our ratemaking is designed with 
one objective in mind and that is to 
do our very best to charge the right 
amount for each policy during the 
time when it will be in force. Of 
course, we cannot perform feats of 
magic and cannot tell exactly what 
losses a given individual policyholder 
will have prior to the end of his 
policy period, but we do know that, 
taking into a large 
enough volume of previous experi 
ence, and giving intelligent recogni 
tion to known trends, we can predict 
over a long enough period what the 


losses ; 


losses. | am 
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losses will be to within a small mar- 
gin of error. 

Since the inception date of the 
first compensation act through the 
first six months of 1952, insurance 
company’s rates had come within 
1% of providing exactly for the 
workmen’s compensation — losses 
which had been incurred. It would 
not only be illegal for the companies 
to attempt to collect past underwrit 
ing losses, but it would also be eco- 
nomically foolish. The companies 
which had suffered the past losses 
and the companies currently writing 
the risks are not at all necessarily 
the same group, Thus, a rate level 
currently too high for the purpose 
of recouping past losses would put 
the companies attempting to do so 
at a serious competitive disadvantage 
to others. The same, of course, 
would be true of any attempt to re- 
turn past underwriting profits. In- 
tentionally to make the business non- 
profitable today does not mean that 
we would be returning the money to 
those who had contributed it in the 
first place and it would induce all 
insurors to, if possible, stay away 
from the business. 
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A third matter which frequently 
arises with who deal 
with workmen’s compensation in 
surance rates is the allegation that 
we do not adequately reflect the ef- 
fects of rising wages in our rates. 
For several years now in most states 
the average cost of a compensation 


those of us 


claim and the average cost of a medi 
cal payment has been increasing at 
a faster rate than has the increase 
in payroll due to rising wages. Fur 
thermore, the aggregate effect of all 
of these factors including the effect 
of increasing wages is in fact in 
cluded in our ratemaking by means 
of the rate level adjustment factor 
based on the latest available calendar 
year data. 


Investment of Funds 


\ fourth common charge against 
us is that although we no doubt do 
make only modest profits on our un 
derwriting, or suffer small 
losses, that nonetheless there 1s a 
huge profit to be made in the work 
men's compensation business out of 


even 


the investment of reserves and other 
available funds. We very much dis 


like being dragged into this argu 


ment sincerely believe 


that any investment income earned 


because we 
by an insurance company, if it in 
fact does invest its assets, directly 
belongs to that company. Further- 
more, we know that if there were 
ever an attempt to introduce an in- 
vestment factor into ratemaking it 
could lead to the generation of wild 
attempts to increase interest earn- 
ings through investments which are 
less than conservative 

it would surely lead to 
underwriting. The considering of 


In addition 
restrictive 


investment earning for ratemaking 
only makes sense when you are con 
sidering a public utility with no com- 
petition, As was said before there 
is keen competition in the workmen’s 
compensation business not only as 
respects service but also in regard to 
price, 

Because, however, so much false 
information has heen spread about 
on this subject, studies have been 
made as to just what the aggregate 
interest insurance com- 
panies is in relation to their work- 
men’s compensation business. Tak- 


income of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ing into account all interest on 
invested assets, capital, surplus and 
reserves and in addition adding in a 
2.5% underwriting profit, the com- 
panies are making less than 4% on 
their net worth after Iederal taxes. 
This is considerably under what is 
generally considered a fair return 
even in those industries where such 
a basis of rate regulation does exist. 


Effect of Experience 


A fifth common complaint is to 
hear that rates should not be what 
they are because it 1s employers in 
other states or in other industries 
who are having the bad experience 
and keeping the rates high. Com- 
pensation rates are made entirely on 
the experience within a given state. 
In addition, for the classes of com- 
pensation business which are im- 
portant in a state, the individual 
classification experience determines 
the rate depending on its volume. 
Further than that for an individual 
risk whose compensation premiums 
come to a substantial amount the 
experience for the individual risk 


bears an increasingly more impor- 
tant place in the rate for that risk 
as its size increases. 

Finally, it is said that if only the 
insurance companies would do an 
effective safety job then compensa- 
tion rates would be reasonable. The 
compensation premium permits on 
the average only 2% for all kinds of 
inspections including safety inspec- 
tion. By numbers, the vast majority 
of risks are small in size and as a 
matter of fact the greatest single 
group of risks have an annual pre- 
mium of $100 or less. For this 
group, the inspection portion of the 
compensation rate provides on the 
average $.86 a year. Obviously in- 
dividual risk safety work cannot be 
given on these policies. About 80% 
of all compensation premiums come 
from policies above $1,000 per year 
in size and, although safety work 
can be performed for these risks 
quite effectively, it should be ap- 
parent, nevertheless, that even here 
the employer has got to take the 
lead as respects industrial safety. 
He cannot expect to buy a work- 
men’s compensation policy and then 
forget industrial safety. If employ- 
ers realized how much more costly, 
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by way of lost production and other 
indirect costs, industrial accidents 
are than is represented by merely 
the compensation premium, they 
would all be more truly safety 
minded. Our insurance companies’ 
safety men have been and can do 
a tremendous amount of good in in- 
ducing top management to become 
safety minded, but our engineering 
forces cannot do the job for them. 
We can show the way, yes, but they 
must provide the safe working place 
themselves. 

In conclusion let me suggest once 
again that producers can perform a 
most substantial service to both 
themselves and their companies by 
being ready and willing to replace in 
the minds of their customers half 
truths about workmen’s compensa- 
tion with the whole truth. The whole 
truth will never hurt us, for we can 
be indeed proud of our record, 


URGES COMPULSORY 
AUTO INSPECTIONS 


NE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
i. to combat the highway 
accident rate is to ban mechanically 
unsafe cars from the road, stated 
Page Risque of Service Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York re- 
cently. Addressing the Wyoming 
Automobile Dealers Association in 
a bid for increased safety activity 
by them, Mr. Risque pointed out 
that one car in four needs some 
type of maintenance attention, 
which means that some 13 million 
mechanically dangerous vehicles are 
on the roads. He cited the experi- 
ence of New Jersey where, after 
periodic inspections became com- 
pulsory, traffic deaths were reduced 
24% in four years despite an in- 
crease of 17% in automobile regis- 
trations, 


R. |. FIRE RATE REDUCTION 


EVISED FIRE INSURANCE rates 
| doth became effective Novem- 
ber 2 in Rhode Island are estimated 
to represent an annual saving to 
policyholders of $340,000. The de- 
crease will average approximately 
5% with the major reductions apply- 
ing to, among others, seasonal dwell- 
ings, some year-round dwellings, 
and certain mercantile and commer- 
cial building risks. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts. Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal Generol Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 


Organized 1906 
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Look into the Future—from page 23 
company agents own their renewals, 
the salesmen for other types of com- 
panies are mere middle-men in a 
They do not ad- 
they do not have a responsi- 
And 
the unfortunate insured, in respect 
to his policy, call upon 
need him 
\s I pointed out, a substantial 
factor in the price differential quoted 


cash transaction 
vise 
bility towards their customers. 
Can never 
the salesman when he may 
most 


by some competing companies, rep- 
resents the difference in the degree 
they their pro 
ducers worthy of compensation, It 


to which consider 


is largely up to stock company 
agents in their relationship with their 
clients to justify this difference and 
make it felt in the type of service 
rendered. 

Automobile insurance, today, is a 
virtual necessity. i 
market to be 


There is a vast 
Advertising 
and merchandising can do much to 
capture great portions of this market 
for one company or another. But 
nothing can take the place of the 
agent himself, in his capacity as ad- 
visor, counselor, and friend. The 
future of automobile insurance, as | 


shared. 


see it, will depend on how success- 
fully the agency system can be main- 
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tained and strengthened through the 
faith the American people have in 
their agents. 

There are, | know, other aspects 
of the automobile situation worthy 
of comment. But these are only foot- 
notes to the more important story 
I have outlined. Speaking for my 
own company, I can say we are not 
unmindful of the role we must play 
in meeting the dramatic new devel- 
opments which have arisen in this 
field. We are constantly studying 
every element in the rate structure, 
including commissions, and we rec- 
ognize the difficult problems inherent 
in it. We, and I think I can speak 
for most stock companies, are seek- 
ing every means within our power, 
to reduce our own internal under- 
writing costs and to provide better, 
more inclusive forms of coverage. 
We want to give the public a fine 
product, equitably priced, and ably 
sold and serviced by experienced 
agents. That is our goal. That is our 
agents’ goal, too. I think the future 
will demonstrate its achievement. 


As Good or Better 


Progress is always what we hope 
for as we look into the future. If 
the past is any criterion, we can ex- 
pect progress beyond our expecta- 
tions in the field of casualty and 
property insurance. During the pe- 
riod from 1945 to 1952, we experi- 
enced a growth of five and one half 
billion dollars in premiums written 
by all companies; of which more 
than four billion dollars was written 
by the stock companies alone. The 
continuity of this growth will de 
pend upon certain economic factors 
beyond our individual control, but 
there are definite indications that 
the future will be as good or better 
than the experience of the recent 
past. 

Our national economy, over the 
past two decades, has been basically 
a war economy. Because of this, and 
for long intervals of time, civilian, 
peacetime building has been largely 
neglected. If the end of Korean hos- 
tilities means a thawing of the cold 
war situation, this nation could em 
bark upon the greatest private, civic 
and industrial expansion in its his 
tory. And I need not remind ex- 
perienced insurance men of the rich 
prospects this would hold for insur- 
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ance. A shrinkage of military spend 
ing will demand that the framework 
of our economy be filled out and 
given the muscle of civilian spend- 
ing. Schools, public utilities, homes, 
factories, roads, dams, and other de- 
velopments are needed in great num- 
hers. It is up to insurance agents 
to keep abreast of the times, to fol 
low the trend of national expansion, 
and make sure it is covered in all its 
phases by the proper forms of insur 
ance. The need for casualty and 
property coverages will be great, but 
many agents will want to examine 
the possibilities of a multiple-line 
representation through which they 
can handle all needs and build a 
complete wall of protection around 
their clients. 

I can not honestly appraise the 
future of casualty and property in- 
surance if I do not express my sin- 
cere feeling that there is a rapidly 
growing trend towards multiple-line 
representation. I hope casualty and 
property agents will not lack the 
confidence in their profession and 
the faith in themselves and the com 
panies they represent to take this 
step towards enlarging their hori- 
zons if it seems feasible at some fu 
ture date 


Packaged Policies 


The swing to a full peace-time 
economy may be realized in the near 
future. If it is, property insurance 
will become a significant factor in 
the personal economy of millions of 
individuals who are not now con 
cerned with this form of protection 
New building, increased private 
home ownership, expanding school, 
industrial and civic programs will 
demand a new perspective by the 
companies in the types of coverage 
they write, and new efforts on the 
part of the agent in the sales and 
servicing of these contracts. 

\s in the automobile field, we 
have had in recent months a minor 
tempest over the so-cailed packaged 
property policies which some in- 
surers are writing and some agents 
are selling with a degree of success. 
I am not going to attempt a detailed 
analysis of these policies, or enter 
into a philosophical discussion about 
indivisible premiums or the pro- 
priety of combining third party lia- 
bility coverages with indemnitv 
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forms. These problems are more 
properly for the underwriters to re 
solve; and right now, committees 
within our fire and casualty organi- 
zations are debating these questions. 

I may say, that from present ex- 
perience, we do not see a drastic 
need for creating a single premium 
packaged policy of the sort which is 
now being marketed in some areas 
We entertain doubt as to the demand 
or desire of the public for such a 
contract. In some states, I know, 
agents are meeting a highly competi 


tive situation where an artificial de 
mand for these coverages has been 
stimulated. But on the whole, as 
expressed by many agents, there is 
doubt whether public response to 
packaged policies is at present more 
than lukewarm; and some agents 
have felt that by selling this form, 
they are playing into the hands of 
the direct writers. 
So many factors are involved 

this question that the outlook is 
hound to be somewhat obscured. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Look into the Future 
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Continued 


Certainly, questions of and 


trongly. 


rates 
commissions enter in very 
Companies writing packaged prop- 
erty coverage are inevitably going to 
force down fire rates on the most 
desirable risks This in 
force upward all othe: 
risks 


will 
classes of 
This will reverse the present 
trend in fire which has 
seen a general climate of rate reduc- 
tions, with fifteen major reductions 
since January 1 of this year. Where 
concerne 1, pack- 
aged policies have thus far definitely 
brought about appreciable reductions 
that 

the 
these 
such a claim is not a 


turn 


Insurance 


commissions are 


claimed 
bal nice | by 
higher over-all premiums of 

But 
solution to what may becom«e 
eral trend 
missions in the property field 


percentage-wise. It 1s 
this is somewhat 
poli 1€5 
a gen 


towards declining com 


Meet Every Need 


I do not believe that the problems 
we now face in regard to these forms 
are unconquerable, If the public de 
mand is strong enough, and if highly 
competitive circumstances warrant It, 
some acceptable compromise will be 
reached. But again, these questions 
will depend to a great extent on the 
demands made upon agents by their 
clients 


If the agent performs his 


programming task satisfactorily with 


present forms, there will be little 
significant demand for drastic inno- 
vation, Our present widely diverse 
contracts are sufficient to meet every 
need, But if some agents let the 
Situation get out of hand, if they 
default on their responsibility to- 
wards their clients, there will nat- 
urally be pressure applied for a 
single policy that will automatically 
seal gaps in the wall of protection 
left by those agents who could not 
or would not seal them up. It may 
well be that the packaged property 
policy is more closely at hand than 
we think. But, at present, it does 
not loom large on the horizon and 
should be studied and scrutinized 
with infinite care before the com- 
panies are stampeded into such a 
form of underwriting. 

| do not have any easy optimism 
about the future of third party lia- 
bility coverages. Rapidly climbing 
claim costs are still the order of the 
day and these are continuing to have 
an appreciable effect on rates. This 
has usually come under the heading 
of the liberality of juries; which no 
doubt, has 
Through advertisements, 
and other public information chan- 
nels, interested parties have at 
tempted to inform the public of the 
dangerous situation which now ex 
ists. law-suits indicate that 
some of these educational attempts 
are meeting with bitter opposition. | 


been a major factor. 


articles, 


Recent 
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believe the situation is going to 
worsen before it gets better. Per- 
haps, if it gets bad enough, and in- 
creased rates pinch hard enough, 
public reaction will set in and drive 
costs down to an acceptable level. 
Certainly, the market for third party 
liability coverages will continue to be 
an expanding one. And if this basic 
issue is resolved, the field should 
provide rich business ore for those 
producers willing to mine it. 


One Single Thread 


To sum up what has been a rather 
broad survey of the future of prop- 
erty and casualty insurance, I think 
one single thread runs through the 
pattern of all lines. That thread is 
the consistent, devoted effort of the 
insurance agent. As I look ahead to 
the sales problems of all lines of in 
surance, I see the agent as a figure 
of growing importance. Especially 
in those lines where personal selling 
has in the past been considered an 
unnecessary luxury, I foresee a dis 
tinct change in sales psychology. 
With innovations in coverage and 
increased competition, with more 
business to be written and a greater 
number of agents writing it, per 
sonal service and personal counsel 
are going to be decisive factors. 

It is not of ultimate importance 
whether automobile rates are re 
duced or new classification systems 
are developed; whether packaged 
property policies are universally 
written; or whether jury awards 
subside. These will all have their 
effect on our day-by-day and week- 
by-week business. But the most 
urgent issue of the future is this: 
“Can the sales philosophy based on 
individual personalized effort with- 
stand the onslaught of a streamlined, 
vending machine type of insurance 
selling?” Can the insurance agent 
retain his vital role in the protection 
of his clients, or are we to have a 
packaged coverage so inclusive that 
it will attempt to fit every need of 
every individual like a ready-to-wear 
suit ? 

In mv opinion, as I said at the out 
set; “The future of the insurance 
business depends upon the strength 
of the American Agency System.” 
I believe this. T urge all agents to 
make the public believe this. T have 
absolute faith that they will 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


If WAS A LOT OF BOLOGNA which 


caused a recent fidelity loss. Seems 
that a route salesman employed by 
a bologna, sausage and liverwurst 
firm in Dallas drove off with a truck- 
ful of his employers’ wares, which 
he sold at half-price, pocketed the 
cash, and vanished from Dallas and 
environs. The employer, having had 
the good sense to acquire a blanket 
position bond, was paid $1,117.37 
for the lost bologna. 


~~) 


MUCH COVERAGE for 
so little cost that a public body can't 
afford to be without a public em 
ployees blanket bond,” says Fred A. 
Banducci, CPCU, of Minto & Wilkie 
at San Rafael, California. ‘“‘Here 
are three examples: 


“YOU GIVE SO 


“A junior college has seventy-five 
employees, Fifty-four of these are 
Class ‘C’ for 


charge. 


there is no 
extended to 


whom 
Coverage 1s 
students handling or having posses- 
sion of property or funds in con- 
nection with student activities or as 
The 


cost of bonding five key employees 


part-time school employees. 


for a lesser amounts is more than 
one-third of the three year 2,500 
PEBB premium of $199.50. 

“A combined elementary and high 
school district has 125 employees, 
ninety-six of whom are Class ‘C.’ 
Including coverage for student ac- 
tivities and part-time employees, and 
including a $2,500 excess bond for 
the three key positions, the three 
year $2,500 PEBB is only $362.55. 
“In a new county hospital district, 
110 of 180 employees are Class ‘C.’ 
The three-year $2,500 PEBB costs 
only $242.50. Budget-conscious pub 
lic bodies quickly that 
PEBB can't be beat.” 


recognize 
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WORRIED ABOUT COMPETITION for 
your customer's dollar? You needn't 
be. In the art of persuading others, 
you, as an insurance salesman, excel 
among all practitioners. 

What has happened to the Sales 
man? Where is_ the 


The realtor? 


securities 
The new car 
The appliance man? In 


broker ? 
dealer? 























stead of keeping consumers’ phones 
hot, luncheons occupied and eve 
nings tied up with ideas on how his 
product—and only his—will fill a 
consumer's need, he leaves it to the 
consumer to take the initiative and 
prowl at his own peril amid the 
marts of Distantly, a 
somnolent figure guards the 
When you say, “I want 
this,” he checks your pedigree and, 


commerce. 
mer 
chandise, 
satisfied that you are not a menace 
to the establishment, he 
package. 

In respect to insurance, 


wraps your 


at least, 
let us beware of this era of customer 
self-service. The giants of our busi 
ness testify that there has to be a 
sale before service can be rendered 


Protection’ (ihe Travelers Insurance Companies) 


If we depend on Mr. John Q. to buy 
from us without our initiating, pro- 
moting, and otherwise effecting ac- 
tion, there will be 
service, 


no sale and no 
Let us not make the pur- 
insurance as much of a 
chore as is the purchase of a suit 
of clothes or a second cup of coffee. 

With lessons from general busi 
ness in mind, our sales leaders up 
grade their customers to the protec- 


chase of 


tion they need, deserve, and can pay 
for; they suggest a companion tie-in 
sale of a naturally related coverage ; 
they de-emphasize price; they play 
up to a customer's natural desires ; 
and—above all 
to buy. 


they make it easy 


CLO 
will fall 
sharply because of the destruction 


by fire of the transmission plant,” 
the newspapers said 


“PRODUCTION begin to 


You know the 
story. It was on front pages all over 
the nation. The loss of one plant 
making cone part affected a whole 
industry, all the way from employees 
who had to be laid off, to retailers 
who had to be put off. “The Wall 
Street Journal,” stressing the lack 
of business interruption coverage 
said: “In cases, the loss of 
earnings due to a fire exceed the ac 
tual amount of property damage.” 
That’s news? Perhaps it is, at that, 
to some of your commercial risks 
C&O 

oppiITIEs: The claim de 
partment has paid to a retired fire 
department captain located in Oak 
land a check for $1,845. The cap 
tain shortly after his retirement con 


’ 


many 


ADD, FIRI 


verted his garage into a small plant 
for the manufacture of 
guishers. 


fire extin- 
what 


The garage caught fire. 


Guess happened. 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 63 

sult under circumstances similar to 
those present here, they will have to 
change the terms of their policies to 
achieve that end.” 


The 1918 New 
lire Policy read 


York Standard 


. to the extent of the actual 
cash value (ascertained with proper 


deductions for depreciation). . - 


The 1943 policy eliminated the 
words in parentheses because, as it 
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has been stated, perhaps over-opti- 
mistically in the case of partial 
losses, courts had already used de- 
preciation as a factor in determin- 
ing “actual cash value.” *° This clear 
language requiring depreciation de- 
ductions was present in the policy 
at issue in the Fedas case, yet ap- 
parently was disregarded by the 
court. 


Minority Rule 


Thus, originating from two cases 
that were only remotely connected 
with the subject, aided by a misap- 
plication of a rule of construction 
of contracts, a minority rule has 
been evolved that depreciation is not 
to be deducted in partial losses. The 
rule has not spread widely,** but it 
is so disturbing to the fundamental 
principles of property insurance that 
its existence is viewed with misgiv- 
ings by the fire insurance industry. 

Although the highest court of 
New York apparently has not ren- 
dered an opinion flatly upon the 
question, recently the New York 
Supreme Court held in Andrews v. 
Empire Cooperative Fire Ins. Co.** 
that the insurer had its choice of 
paying (a) the full cost of repairs 
without any allowance for depreci- 
ation, or (b) the difference in value 
before the fire and the value imme- 
diately thereafter. The latter alter- 
native may result in the insurer be- 
ing allowed a deduction for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence. 


For example, a run-down, old 
tenement building may have a value 
of $40,000, but a replacement cost of 
$100,000. If it is 50% destroyed by 
fire, the cost of repairs might be 
$50,000, but the difference in value 
test might well support a recovery 
limited to $20,000, coinsurance and 
other considerations aside. 


The standard fire insurance pol 
icy is a contract of indemnity ** and 
as such, the insured should receive 
only what he has lost—not more. 
“Indemnity is the basis and founda- 
tion of all insurance law.” *° 


This principle of indemnity is not 
confined to insurance law. Compen- 


* Note, 39 Ill. L. Rev. 66, 70 (1944). 

* See Appendix for a listing of cases holding 
depreciation should be deducted in partial losses. 

#108 N.Y.S. 2d. 177 (1951). 

*” Patterson, Essentials of Insurance Law, 87- 
88, (Ist ed.) (1935). 

*® Castellain v. Preston, 11 Q.B.D. 380 
1888; 3 L.R.A. (N.S.) 978 


sation is the fundamental principle 
of the law of damages.*! In the 
event of negligently caused injury of 
a permanent nature to real property, 
the universal rule for recovery is the 
difference between the value of the 
real property before the injury and 
its value immediately thereafter.** 
This sounds very much like the third 
of the approaches to partial loss re- 
coveries enumerated heretofore, and 
one of the rules permitted in New 
York. 

The chief difficulty with this so- 
called “difference in value” test is in 
settling upon a consistent and work- 
able definition of “value.” Is it to be 
market value, which is inextricably 
bound up with an uninsured factor 

the site of the building? Is value 
to be determined by the earning 
power of the building? Or is it 
synonymous with the first test, the 
cost of replacement or repair less 
depreciation? Some courts recite 
adherence to this difference in value 
rule, but the ultimate result often 
seems to be an equivalent of the cost 
of replacement or repair with deduc- 
tion for depreciation.** 


Of the three rules generally ap- 
plicable to partial losses, the one 
that squares with the basic principle 
of indemnity and affords a reason- 
able guide to insureds in determin- 
ing insurable value and to insurers 
in determining the amount of loss is 
replacement cost less depreciation, 
with depreciation given its broad 
meaning as exemplified in the Mc- 
Anarney case in situations where 
obsolescence is a material factor. 


Betterment to the Property 


It is true that insurance compa- 
nies have long realized that small 
partial losses, when repaired, may 
result in no real betterment to the 
property and have made adjust 
ments accordingly. For example, in 
the Godley case, if a few shingles 
had blown off the roof instead of 
forty-five squares, it is doubtful that 
the insurer would have claimed that 
there was any betterment to the 
property by the “patch job.” If a 
substantial portion of an old roof is 

m 15 American Jurisprudence 400, Damages 


$12. 

“ Annotation: 35 A.L.R. 1142; 38 A.L.R 
%8 Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. v 
Ramey, 245 Ky. 367, 53 S.W. 2d. 560, 56% 


(1932) 
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replaced, however, it is obvious that 
there is betterment. 

The cost to the insured of this 
betterment can be insured against 
in most states by replacement insur- 
ance ** which pays the difference 
hetween the indemnity received for 
the loss or damage to the old struc- 
ture and the cost of rebuilding or 
repairing with new materials. Cer- 
tain underwriting safeguards are 
customarily followed in writing re- 
placement insurance such as inspec- 
tion of the maintenance of the risk, 
requirement that the structure must 
be rebuilt within a reasonable time 
after the loss and requirement of in- 
surance to value. 


Without Premium Charge 


The fact that replacement insur- 
ance is sold in Pennsylvania serves 
to point up the incongruity of the 
Fedas and Perkiomen decisions, 
which, in effect, grant such insur- 
ance without premium charge. 

Our conclusions, then, are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The insured should incur 
neither economic gain nor loss if he 
is adequately insured and suffers a 
partial fire loss. 
(2) If the insured’s recovery for a 
sizeable partial loss to a building 
that is obsolete or run-down is suffi- 
cient to pay for complete repairs 
with new materials, the insured 
gains from the fire. 
(3) The rule for partial loss recov- 
ery that is fair and equitable to the 
insured and contemplated by the 
standard fire policy is that of re- 
placement or repair cost less depre- 
ciation, provided depreciation was 
materially sustained by the structure 
prior to the fire. 
(4) If insurance producers in ap- 
propriate cases would point out the 
possibility of replacement insurance, 
and their insurance buying clients 
are educated with respect to the in- 
demnity that is afforded by the 
standard fire policy, much would be 
accomplished toward — eliminating 
this shoal upon which many an 
otherwise amicable loss adjustment 
has foundered 

“ This form of coverage probably originated 
either in Germany or with Lloyd's of London 
in the early years of this century. Manes, “In 
suring New Value,” III Fire Insurance Monthly 


Bulletin, | (1928). It is sometimes referred to 
as ‘repair or replace” insurance, 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight 


Appendix 


Partial Loss Cases Supporting De- 

ductions for Depreciation Selected 

from Various Jurisdictions: 

Colorado: State Ins. Co. v. 
14 Col. 499. 

Illinois; Smith v. Allemannia 
Ins. Co., 219 Ill. App. 506. 

lowa: McIntosh v. Home Mutual 
Ins. Ass’n., 198 Iowa 1038, 200 
N.W. 694. 

Kentucky: Great American Ins, Co. 
v. Crume, 266 Ky. 729, 99 S.W. 
2d. 742, 744. 
or og cost of re- 
storing or repairing any damage 
or injury to this house caused 
solely by the fire, so as to put it 
in substantially as good condition 
as it was just before the fire, 
... (emphasis added). 

Maryland: Schreiber v. Pacific 
Coast Fire Ins. Co., 75 Atl. 2d. 
108, 111, 20 A.L.R. 2d. 951. 

Massachusetts: Wingsley v. Spof- 
ford, 298 Mass. 469, 476-477. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


At this time of year, when it is 
customary to count our blessings 
we are thankful for the hundreds 
of companies, agents and brokers 


who have placed their confidence 


in our experience and facilities 
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Minnesota: Bd. of Trustees v. 
Home Ins. Co., 6 CCH Fire & 
Casualty Cases 49, 52 (Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc.). 

Mississippi: Nicholson v. Bankers’ 
& Shippers’ Ins. Co., 164 Miss. 
523, 145 So. 349. 

Missouri: Johnstone v. Home Ins. 
Co., 34 S.W. 2d. 1029, 1033. 

Nebraska: Voges v. Mechanics Ins. 
Co., 119 Neb. 553, 559, 230 N.W 
105, 107. 

Oklahoma: Svea Fire & Life Ins. 
Co, v. State Savings and Loan, 19 
Fed. 2d. 134, 136 (Okla.). 

Texas: Pacific Fire Ins. Co. v. J. E. 
Morris Co., 1 S.W., 2d. 348, 349 
Grex), 

Vermont: Citizens’ Savings Bank v. 
Fitchburg Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 84 
Atl. 970. 

(The above list does not purport 
to be exhaustive. ) 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED 
ADS 


HE ADVERTISEMENTS — spon- 
1 aosel by the American-Associ- 
ated Companies last spring, which 
pointed out the widespread effects 
of excessive jury awards, are still 
causing repercussions. At the re- 
quest of a Los Angeles attorney, 
California Attorney General Brown 
has ruled that they may constitute 
a violation of the state's corporate 
franchise laws but that it is a mat- 
ter for the courts to decide. 


TAX STUDY 


HE ALLSTATE Insurance Com- 
pire has completed a second 
brochure on its comprehensive tax 
study covering approximately 1,100 
companies for the eleven years ended 
with 1952. During this period the 
stock companies’ share of net pre- 
miums written declined from 80.9% 
to 76.4%. The stated major objec- 
tive of this study is to secure legis- 
lation whereby stock, mutual and 
reciprocal organizations would be 
taxed on the same basis and at the 
same rates. Section One highlights 
the following five points : 


% of % of % % % Tax 
Net Fed. Tax. Income to 
Prem. Inc. to Re Ret 
Writ Tax Prem. tained Inc. 
Stock . 787 885 23 7.0 325 
Mutual. 19.1 11.3 he 5.9 20.4 
Recip. . 2.2 0.2 0.2 5.8 


SERVICE OF PROCESS LAW 
ATTACKED 


HE UNAUTHORIZED INSURERS 

process law drafted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1948 and since 
adopted by more than half the 
states has come under attack as 
being unconstitutional. The Iowa 
State Traveling Men’s Association 
has asked a Supreme Court re 
view of a United States Court of 
Appeals decision based on that law 
which held that the company, which 
is domiciled in Des Moines, can be 
sued in Ilorida. The law is ques- 
tion holds that when an unau- 
thorized insurer performs certain 
functions which result in the issu- 
ance or delivery of a policy in a 
state, it becomes subject to a serv- 
ice of process in that state. The 
company contends, among other 
things, that this is an attempt to 
impose conditions on the lawful 
use of the mails and thus deprive 
the Federal government of the con- 
trol of the mails delegated to it by 
the Constitution. 


TO REQUIRE LOYALTY OATH 


UPERINTENDENT Albert F. Jor- 
Sin of the District of Columbia 
has announced that applicants for 
agents’ and brokers’ licenses will be 
required to sign what is in effect a 
loyalty oath. An applicant will be 
asked if he has ever been a member 
of the Communist Party or any of 
te organizations listed by the gov- 
ernment as subversive and if he has 
ever refused to testify on the 
grounds of the protection afforded 
by the Fifth Amendment. 


MARINE DEFINITION 
ADOPTED 


LLINOIS, NEW YORK, VIRGINIA and 

Puerto Rico have joined the juris- 
dictions which have adopted the 
Nation-wide Marine Definition rec- 
ommended by the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
last June. It became effective in 
Illinois and Virginia on October 1, 
in Puerto Rico on November 1 and 
will become effective in New York 


350n November 27. 
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QUESTION 7. 


(a) During a recent discussion 
concerning the “storekeeper’s pol- 
icy” and “products liability insur- 
ance” the following case was cited. 

“N” entered a retail grocery and 
ordered a “large loaf of ‘Q’ Brand 
bread.” The grocer supplied the 
item requested and “N” paid the 
price. The loaf was in a sealed wax 
wrapper, just as it had been pack- 
aged by the bakery which had manu- 
factured and sold the bread to the 
grocer. A pin in the bread lodged 
in “N’s” throat while he was eating 
and caused serious injury. 

(1) Does “N” have a claim against 
the grocer ? 

(2) Does “N” have a claim against 
the baker ? 

Explain completely the legal grounds 
for your answers. 

(b) “A,” an art dealer, sold an 
etching to “B,” who paid the price 
in cash. “B,” as a convenience to 
himself, requested “A” to keep the 
etching for a few days. A week 
later “A” sold and delivered the 
etching to “C,” an innocent pur 
chaser who paid cash. May “B” re- 
claim the etching from “C’? 
plain. 


Ix- 


Answer 


(a)(1) Yes. As a general rule, 
a retailer who sells an item in the 
original container or wrapper in 
which he received it is not liable to 
a purchaser if the item is defective. 
Likewise, a purchaser who asks for 
and receives an item from a retailer 
under its trade name usually has 
no recourse against the retailer if 
the product proves defective. In 
these cases the retailer is considered 
a mere link in the chain of distribu- 
tion and the purchaser is held not 
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to rely on the retailer’s skill and 
judgment. Most authorities, how- 
ever, make an exception in the case 
of food products. They hold a re- 
tailer liable to a purchaser injured 
by unwholesome or impure food 
products sold by the retailer, even 
though the latter is guilty of no 
negligence and he merely resells the 
product under its brand name in 
the original sealed package in which 
he received it. This result, which 
is an instance of liability without 
fault and is dictated by considera- 
tions of public policy, is rested on 
the legal ground that the retailer 
gives an implied warranty that the 
food he sells is merchantable or fit 
for human consumption. 

(2) Yes. “ N” probably has no 
claim against the baker on the 
ground of implied warranty. The 
baker implicitly warrants that his 
bread is fit for human consumption, 
but under the prevailing view his 
warranty extends only from him to 
his immediate purchaser, the re- 
tailer-in this case, end not to a re 
mete buyer, such as “N” in this 
case. It is universally agreed, how- 
ever, that a remote vendee in such 
cases may sue the original manu- 
facturer or processor in tort. The 
success of the suit would depend on 
proof of the manufacturer's negli- 
gence. The facts here indicate that 
“N” would have a successful claim 
in tort against the baker. The pres- 
ence of the pin in the bread is doubt- 
less due to lack of sufficient care on 
the part of the baker or his em- 
ployees. At any rate, the burden 
of explaining the presence of the 
foreign substance in the bread would 
rest on him and it would be a diffi- 
cult task to meet this burden. 

(b) No. A person who buys and 
receives title to an article, but leaves 
it in the seller’s possession, cannot 


reclaim it from an innocent pur 
chaser to whom it is dishonestly 
resold by the seller. The first pur- 
chaser clothes the seller with the 
apparent ownership of the article by 
leaving it in the seller's possession 
and is therefore estopped to assert 
his ownership against an innocent 
buyer to whom the article is resold 
by the seller. This is especially true 
under the facts presented here, since 
“A” was an art dealer and the item 
left in his possession by “B,” the 
first purchaser, was an etching. The 
rule of apparent ownership based 
on estoppel, which is applied here, 
stands as an exception to the general 
principle that a transferee can re 
ceive no better title than his trans 
feror. 


QUESTION 8. 


“T” rented a residence for 
years under a written lease 
which called for the payment of each 
month's rent in advance. At the end 
of the first year the residence was 
consumed by fire. 
(1) Is “T” obligated to continue 
paying rent for the balance of the 
term of the lease? Explain the ap 
plicable rule and the reason for it. 
(2) Would your answer to (1) be 
different if ‘“T” had merely rented 
the second floor rather than the en 
tire residence? Explain the appli 
cable rule and the reason for it. 
(b) A lease contained a clause re 
quiring the tenant to carry fire in 
surance in a specified amount to in 
demnify the landlord against loss 
by fire, but there was no provision 
requiring the insurance proceeds to 
be used to restore the damage. The 
lease also contained a covenant re- 
quiring the tenant to maintain, keep, 
and leave the premises in good re- 


{a) 
three 
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pair. The tenant assigned the lease 
to “K,” but the latter did not ex- 
pressly agree to assume or perform 
the obligations imposed by these 
two covenants. Thereafter the leased 
premises were damaged by fire. The 
landlord, learning that neither the 
tenant nor “K” had obtained fire 
coverage on the premises, sued “K” 
to recover his damages. Will the 
landlord succeed? Explain. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Yes. The common law 
attaches great importance to the fact 
that the lease of the residence in 
cludes the land on which the resi- 
dence rests. The land is regarded 
as a significant, perhaps even the 
major, part of the subject matter of 
the contract. Although the resi- 
dence is destroyed the land remains 
to be “enjoyed” by the tenant for 
the balance of the term. Therefore, 
under the common law rule the 
tenant’s obligation to pay rent con- 
tinues for the balance of the term. 
It is not uncommon to find provi- 
sions in leases, and statutes in some 
jurisdictions, modifying this rule 
and discharging the tenant’s obliga- 
tion to pay rent upon destruction of 
the building. 

(2) Yes. In this case the tenant 
has leased “airspace” and land is 
no part of his lease. The destruc- 
tion of the building is a destruc 
tion of the entire subject matter of 
his contract. He does not receive the 
consideration for which he bar- 
gained, and the resulting failure of 
consideration releases him from 
his obligation to pay rent. 

(b) The authorities 
specting this problem. 

A covenant which requires the 
tenant to maintain, keep, and leave 
the premises in good repair obli- 
gates him to make the normal and 
usual repairs, and to leave the 
premises in substantially the same 
condition he received them, normal 
wear and tear excepted. It does not 
obligate him to make unusual or ex 
traordinary repairs, or to replace 
premises damaged by fire not at- 
tributable to his negligence. There- 
fore, this covenant of the lease in- 
volved here gives the landlord no 
right to hold either the tenant or 


differ re- 


the assignee “K” liable for the fire 
loss. 


The question whether “K” is li- 
able to the landlord because of “‘K’s” 
failure to honor the covenant re- 
quiring fire coverage on the premises 
depends on the nature of that cov 
enant. An assignee of a lease is 
obliged to perform all those cov- 
enants in the lease which run with 
the land, even though he has not 
agreed to perform them. So long 
as he enjoys the benefits of posses- 
sion he must bear the corresponding 
burdens which run with the land, 
such as an obligation under the 
lease to pay rent or to pay taxes. 
But he is not obliged to honor those 
covenants in the lease which are 
personal, unless he has expressly as- 
sumed them. 

Some authorities take the posi- 
tion that a covenant requiring a 
tenant to carry fire insurance to in- 
demnify the landlord is personal to 
the tenant and does not run with the 
land, since, unlike an obligation to 
pay rent or taxes, it is not of a con- 
tinuing nature and may be dis- 
charged by a single act at one blow. 
Others argue that the covenant rep- 
resents a fundamental part of the 
lease and is a basic burden which 
should be attached to the enjoy- 
ment of the premises by the tenant 
or his assignee. Under this view, 
“K” would be liable to the landlord ; 
under the first view, he would not. 

Of course, the landlord is free 
to pursue the tenant, whose obliga- 
tion to procure fire coverage was 
not discharged by his assignment 
of the lease 


QUESTION 9. 


All the following cases arose under 
the New York Standard Form Fire 
Policy of 1943. In each case the in- 
surer refused to pay the loss in 
question. In each case state whether 
the insurer’s refusal is legally cor- 
rect, together with an explanation 
indicating which provision of the 
policy is involved. 


(a) Insured carried a fire policy 
on a farm dwelling and contents. 
Early in June he removed the con- 
tents and failed to make any further 
use of the dwelling during June, July 
and August. At the end of August 
the dwelling was destroyed by fire 
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(b) Insured carried a fire policy 
on his home and the contents. He 
moved to another home and took his 
furniture with him. The furniture 
was destroyed by fire in the new 
home. 

(c) Insured carried a fire policy 
on premises described in the policy 
as a “furniture warehouse.” Later 
he ceased to use the premises as a 
furniture warehouse and, instead, 
stored several hundred automobile 
batteries there. While this condi- 
tion prevailed the premises were 
damaged by fire. 

(d) Insured carried a fire policy 
on his home. The furnace in the 
basement exploded and caused seri- 
ous damage, although no fire ensued. 

(e) Insured carried a policy on a 
store and contents. The contents 
were primarily goods held by him 
on consignment, but he did not dis- 
close, and the policy made no ref- 
erence to, this fact. The contents 
were later destroyed by fire. 


Answer 


(a) Correct. The policy declares 
that, unless otherwise agreed by 
written endorsement, the insurer 
shall not be liable for a loss occur-: 
ring while the building is vacant or 
unoccupied beyond a period of sixty 
consecutive days. 

(b) Correct. The policy expressly 
insures the named insured against 
loss by fire to the property desig- 
nated while located or contained as 
described in the policy, or for five 
days at a proper place to which the 
property has been removed for pres- 
ervation from fire, “but not else- 
where.” If the dwelling contents 
form now in common use had been 
involved in this case, there should 
be “‘off-premises” protection to the 
extent of 10% of the amount of 
insurance, 

(c) Probably incorrect. The pol- 
icy declares that, unless otherwise 
agreed by written endorsement, the 
insurer is not liable for a loss occur- 
ring while the hazard is increased 
by any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured. Whether 
or not the hazard has been increased 
in a given case is a question of fact, 
to be determined under all the cir- 
cumstances presented. It is doubtful 
whether there was an increase in 
{Continued on the next page) 
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hazard here. In fact, there is plaus- 
ible ground for contending that the 
storage of automobile batteries 1s 
less hazardous than the 


furniture. 


storage of 


(d) Correct. 
against 


The policy insures 
loss by fire or lightning. 
Explosion as such is not one of the 
perils covered. Extended coverage, 
or special provision as found in the 
“dwelling required for 
coverage this peril. The 
basic policy expressly states that, 
unless otherwise agreed by written 


form,” is 
against 


endorsement, the insurer is not liable 
for loss by explosion or riot unless 
fire ensues, and in that event for 
loss by fire only. 

(e) Probably incorrect. The 
question turns on whether the con- 
signee had an insurable interest in 
the goods at the time of the fire. 
It is very likely that he did. The 
consignment contract may have ob- 
ligated him to pay for the goods if 
they are destroyed by fire or if for 
any reason they are not returned 
to the consignor. At any rate, he is 
entitled to recover under the policy 
to the extent of whatever insurable 
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interest he had in the goods when 
they were destroyed. The fact that 
he was not the “owner” and did not 
have “legal title” is immaterial, and 
so is his failure to disclose the fact 
that the contents of the store were 
goods consigned to him. The 1943 
policy is an interest policy. It has 
eliminated the “unconditional and 
sole ownership” clause of its prede- 
cessor and protects the insured to 
the extent of his interest in the 
named property. 


QUESTION 10. 


“L” left goods he owned with a 
common carrier for shipment. Be- 
fore shipping the goods he had pur- 
chased an inland marine policy 
which named him assured, contained 
a clause conferring subrogation 
rights on the insurer, and declared: 
“It is warranted by the assured that 
this insurance shall in no way inure 
to the benefit of any carrier.” The 
goods were shipped under a bill of 
lading which stated: “Any carrier 
liable for loss of or damage to the 
property shall have the full benefit of 
any insurance upon said property.” 
During transit the goods were de- 
stroyed by fire. The insurer paid 
“I” $6,000, the value of the goods, 
under an agreement that such pay- 
ment did not reduce or eliminate the 
carrier’s liability and that “L” would 
sue the carrier to recover $6,000. 
In a suit by “L” against the carrier 
to recover $6,000, the latter pleaded 
three defenses: (1) That it was not 
liable because there was no evi- 
dence indicating that the fire was 
attributable to its negligence. (2) 
That the quoted provision in the 
bill of lading invalidated the quoted 
provision in the insurance policy. 
(3) That “L,” having already re- 
ceived $6,000 from the insurer, was 
seeking double payment for his loss. 
Indicate your opinion of the validity 
or invalidity of each of these de- 
fenses, together with a complete ex- 
planation in each case. 


Answer 


These defenses are all invalid. 

(1) The common law rule re- 
gards the common carrier as a vir- 
tual insurer of the goods it carries. 
Proof of negligence is not necessary 
to hold the carrier liable for dam- 
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age to or destruction of the goods. 
It is liable to the shipper for such 
loss unless it can prove that the loss 
was the result of (a) an act of God, 
or (b) an act of public enemy, or 
(c) an act of governmental author- 
ity, or (d) inherent defects in the 
goods, or (e) faulty packaging by 
the shipper. 

A common carrier is permitted to 
modify and limit this liability to the 
following extent: It may stipulate 
that it shall be liable only if negli- 
gent and that it shall be liable only 
for the ‘declared value” stated when 
the goods are shipped. Stipulations 
attempting to remove its liability 
beyond this extent contravene pub- 
lic policy and will not be enforced. 

There is nothing here to show that 
the bill of lading made any stipula- 
tion regarding the carrier's liability 
and the common law rule 
therefore control. 


would 


(2) This is one chapter in a long 
struggle between inland marine in- 
surers and carriers of goods. By 
means of clauses in the bill of lading 
and the policy, like provisions of 
the kind presented here, the car- 
rier attempts to throw the ultimate 
loss on the insurer, whereas the in- 
surer attempts to preserve its nor- 
mal subrogation rights to proceed 
against the carrier and thereby 
throw the ultimate loss on the car 
rier, the party originally liable for 
the loss in question. The decided 
tendency of the courts, especially 
in recent years, has heen to favor 
the insurer, on the following legal 
grounds: the policy represents a 
personal contract between the in- 
surer and the insured. The carrier 
is a stranger, not permitted to in- 
trude and snatch rights thereunder 
without the insurer’s consent. Sub- 
rogation by insurers is a normal 
privilege, long sanctioned by the 
courts, and designed to reduce the 
moral hazard, to prevent unjust en- 
richment, and to trace a loss back 
to its original source of liability. A 
carrier should not be permitted to 
thwart and defeat that privilege. 
Furthermore, as already seen, pub- 
lic policy forbids a common carrier 
to obtain complete immunity from 
liability. 


(3) The insured will not reccive 
double compensation for his loss. 
His suit against the carrier is a 
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step in the subrogation process. The 
amount recovered in the suit will be 
refunded to the insurer. The in- 
surer, after paying the loss to the 
insured, will proceed against the 
party responsible for the loss by 
bringing suit in its own name, or 
in the insured’s name, or by having 
the insured bring suit in his own 
name. It is a common practice for 
the insurer to pay the loss to the 
insured under a “loan” arrange- 
ment, whereby the insurer purports 


to lend the money to the insured 
and he promises in return to sue the 
party responsible for the loss and, 
upon successful outcome of the suit, 
to repay the loan to the insurer 
These are procedural details, depend 
ing upon the terms of the policy 
and the law and practice of the par 
ticular jurisdiction, but they do not 
affect in any material way the in 
surer's basic and right 
of subrogation. 


substantive 


(Continued on the next page 
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QUESTION I}. 


(a) “W” loaned $15,000 to “Z,” 
who in return gave “W” a one year 
note for $15,000 together 
mortgage on “Z’s” 
“Z” sold the home 


ject to the mortgage” to **( 


with a 

Later 
“under and sub- 
When 


“Z”’ subsequently defaulted on the 


home 


note, ““W” foreclosed the mortgage 
the sold at public 
judicial sale for its fair value at the 
time, $10,000, which sum was paid 
to “W.” 
“W" have concerning the unpaid 
balance of $5,000 against (1) “Z,” 
+ 4 Be See 

(b) “S” 
a television set under a contract of 
conditional sale. The price fixed 1s 
$500. “P” 
of $200 and promises to pay the 
monthly 


and home was 


What rights if any, does 


Explain 
sells and delivers to “P”’ 


makes a down payment 
balance in installments of 
$50. 

(1) Suppose the set is destroyed by 
accidental fire while in “P's” home. 
Is “P” obligated to pay the balance 
of the price? Explain 
(2) Suppose that “P,” before pay- 
ing a single installment, sells and 
delivers the set to “FE,”’ an innocent 
purchaser, and then absconds. May 
“S” reclaim the from “E’’? 
I xplain. 


set 


Answer 


(a)(1) “W” has a claim for the 


unpaid balance of $5,000 against 


ANCHORS MULTIPLE LINE 


“Z.” The mortgage is merely the 
security or collateral for the orig- 
inal debt. If the security is not ade- 
quate to discharge the debt, “Z” 
must make good the deficiency. The 
debt he incurred, as evidenced by 
the note, must be met in full. 

(2) “W” has no claim against 
“C,” who bought the premises 
“under and subject to the mort- 
gage,” but never agreed to pay off 
the original debt and was not a 
party to it. He is therefore not 
responsible for the original debt or 
for any portion of it. His purchase 
of the property “under and subject 
to the mortgage” subjected him to 
the risk of losing the property on 
foreclosure of the mortgage, but he 
is under no further obligation to 
“Ww.” 

(b)(1) Yes. As a general rule, 
risk of loss falls on the party hold- 
ing title. A conditional sale repre- 
sents an exception to this rule. The 
vendor in a conditional sale retains 
title merely for security purposes, 
namely to insure the buyer's pay- 
ment of the price. The buyer en- 
joys the possession and has all the 
benefits of ownership, subject only 
to his obligation to pay the price. 
Accordingly, the risk of loss is on 
the buyer despite the seller’s re- 
tention of title. 

(2) In most states “S” could 
reclaim the set from “E” only if 
the conditional sale had been prop- 
erly recorded. Most jurisdictions 
require that conditional sales be re- 


corded. Failure to record disables 
the vendor from reclaiming the chat- 
tel from an innocent purchaser to 
whom it has been resold by the 
vendee. If the jurisdiction in ques 
tion has no recording requirement, 
“S's” failure to record the sale 
would not effect his rights and he 
could reclaim the set from “FE” on 
the simple ground that “P” had 
no title and could transfer none to 
“EL” This result the 
theory that the vendor’s merely en- 
trusting possession to the vendee 
does not of itself create apparent 
title in the latter. 


$7 BILLION LOSS 


is based on 


LTHOUGH INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

has made great strides it still 
remains a comparatively undeveloped 
branch of management, J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, told the Maine State 
Safety Conference. ‘No industry 
has even begun to tap the great res- 
ervoir of economic opportunity that 
awaits those who apply fully the 
sound principles of accident pre- 
vention to production capacity and 
plant safety,” stated Mr. Dorsett. 
This he explained included off-the- 
job safety as well as on-the-job ac- 
cident prevention, He _ estimated 
the annual economic loss to be $4 
billion from traffic accidents and $3 
billion from industrial accidents, a 
total of $7 billion a year 
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Y FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


“AHOY,” SAYS BOS'N DAN, 


“You touch off a whole series of impor- 
tant selling events when you start using 
Anchor's Multiple Line facilities. You'll 
find one thing leads to another in both 
client and company relationship. So 
hoist your sales today—enjoy the conven- 
ience and service only Anchor offers!” 
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An advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, October 31 
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Committee of Declaration of Independence signers marching out to a reading of 
the momentous document to the people assembted outside Independence Hall. From 
@ painting by E. L. Henry. Courtesy of Mr. Lewis Gouverneur Morris, owner. 
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Insurance’ ¢ ompanies Safeguarding independence 
New Vork | 


To the founders of our country, independence meant spiritual 
freedom, self respect, the right of the individual to choose a way 
of life—precepts now taken for granted as a birthright. To the 
average individual, independence also means financial freedom, a 
freedom constantly in jeopardy through destruction of his property 
or earning power. 


Devising reliable insurance to protect this latter freedom has 
been the business of the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies for over eighty years. 

Learn how easily and economically you can safeguard your 
interests with sound insurance. Call one of Great American’s 


17,000 local agents, or your own broker. Either will gladly give you, 
without obligation, the benefit of his expert advice. 


Great American Group 
of Insurance Companios 


GREAT AMERICAN + GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY + AMERICAN ALLIANCE + AMERICAN NATIONAL + DETROIT FIRE & MARINE + MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE - ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


General Motors Fire 

This complete report on the re 
cent conflagration at the 
Motors plant in Livonia, 


General 
Michigan 
provides a warning to management 
by pointing up the important lessons 
to be learned from that fire. It cau- 
tions that occur in 
many other industrial and warehous- 
ing operations in this country. 


such fires can 


Stressing that preventing fires of 
this nature is a top management 
problem, the report concludes with 
an outline of recommendations and 
references to aid executives at all 
levels in re-assessing the fire safety 
of their operations 

16 pages; 25 cents per copy 
lished by the National lire 
tion Association, 
Street, Boston 10, 


Pub- 
Protec- 
60 Batterymarch 
Massachusetts 


Let's Take the Mystery Out of Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 

This, the 
cational 
seminars on 
insurance held 
Texas during the 
the auspices of the 
ciation and the 
Fieldmen’s 


first in a series of edu 
based on five 
business 


booklets, is 
interruption 
various points in 
past year under 
\dvisory Asso 
Texas Insurance 
Association 

It is designed to help producers 
understand what 


business interrup 


tion insurance is, how losses under 
adjusted and how 
Killed wath 
practical advice and written in simple 


and interes 


such contracts are 
the coverage can be sold 
ting language, it gives the 
three 
men who know a lot about this type 


ideas and selling methods of 
ot coverage 
13 pages, 


charge 


copies available without 
Publi 
Texas 


from the Relations 
Department, 


visory 


Insurance Ad 


Association, P. O. 15, Austin 


61, Texas. 


_ ACHIEVEMENTS ror Brogtes_ 


\ The United Nations building adds a powerful beacon to the 
‘\ wondrous skyline of New York City—a beacon of hope for 


Casualty Insurance by Jolin O. Nilan 

This is one of a series of 75 occu- 
pational booklets used in connection 
with guidance activities wherever 
general counseling work is con- 
ducted and for individual reference 
purposes in a choice of a career, Its 
contents include subjects from the 
definition of terms and the origin 
and growth of casualty insurance in 
the United States to the functional 
organization of a casualty insurance 
company and the vocational oppor- 
tunities available therein, 

The author is assistant vice presi- 
dent and public relations manager 
of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company. 

24 pages; $1 per copy. Published 
by Bellman Publishing Company, 83 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. 


AGENCY IN DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


Fee DEVELOPMENT in the mer- 
chandising of insurance was un- 
veiled in Chicago recently. Childs 
and Wood, one of the larger Chicago 
agencies, has rented space from the 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company 
department store to conduct general 
and life 
have 


fire, casualty 
Arrangements 


operations. 
made 
whereby premiums may be charged 


been 


on a Carson charge account or paid 
through the store’s deferred payment 
plan. It will be 
tomers to insure 


possible for 
valuable purchases 
such as furs or jewels before taking 


Cus 


them out of the store. The 


tunities for 


oppor- 
business are obviously 
great for the agency not only from 
the four thousand employees of the 
department store but from the store's 
customers for whom the 
of insurance 
venient. 


purchase 


will be made very con 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Efc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND CASUALTY 
EDITION, published monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., 
for October |, 19.3. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state 
and count aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, 0 having been duly sworn according 
to law, de ses and says that he is the business 
manager of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
4\|, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager, respectively are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 

Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New 

Yok, N. Y.; Editor-in Chief, Alfred M. Best: 
Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business 
Manager, —- Snyder, all of 75 Weiien St., 
New York, Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and that the 
owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 

Mrs. Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 02nd 
St., New York, N. Y.; Mildred 8. Baird, 86 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 
75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Randolph C. Betts, 
Montreal, Canada; Clem & Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Dora H. Cox, 70 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Crum & Forster, #10 William St., New York, 
N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Estate of Albert M. Johnson, Hollywood, 
Cal.; Kellogg & Co., Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. 
Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; 
Chester B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, 
N. J.; Chester Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., 
Westfield, N. J.; Frank J. and Eleanor Matre, 6167 
No. Moody Ave., Chicago, IIl.; John McElraevy, 
Jr., 75 Fulton St.. New York, N. Y.; Raymond T. 
Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl.; Mes. 
Raymond T. Smith, Golf, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil.; Arthur Snyder, 
75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 
83 Eton Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. and 
Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. 
Whitney, 139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding I per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secu- 
rities holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two yey anny 
contain statements embracing affiant's full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation 
has an interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1953 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Kings County 
No. 24-0407700 
Certificates filed with New York & Kings 
Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerk Office 
Term expires March 30, 1955 
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everlasting peace and understanding among all nations. 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 117 years. 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the General Insurance Course conducted by the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. Additional 
questions will appear in the December issue. 


QUESTION |. 


Define the following 
a. Hazard 
b. Risk (two definitions ) 


Answer: a) That activity, mer 
chandise, operation, etc., or com- 
bination of these, which creates or 
increases the probability of loss. 
b.1) The possibility of loss due to 
the uncertainty of the outcome of 
some future event or events. 

b.2) The person or property insured. 


QUESTION 2. 


From past experience the AB( 
Wholesale Corporation knows that 
10 out of 1,000 customers will not 
pay their bills during 1953. Does 
this represent a risk that should be 
transferred to the insurance com 
pany? Explain. 


Answer: NO—The loss is definite 
to occur and an insurance company 
would he foolish to assume risk that 
will definitely turn out to be a loss. 


QUESTION 3. 
What is 


ard ?” 


meant by “moral haz 


Answer: Willful intent by the in 
sured to bring about a loss in order 
to get payment from the company 
Arson, fraud or 
(morale ) 


even carelessness 


QUESTION 4. 


What effect does loss prevention 
have on: 
1. The cost of insurance 

Society 


Answer: 1) Keeps the cost of in- 


surance down—since cost of insur- 


For November, 1953 


rises with risk, 
roughly. 

2) Helps to relieve the burden of 
risk, 


Saves lives. 


ance increase ol 


QUESTION 5. 


A. What is the essential differ- 
ence between proprietary and coop 
erative insurance carriers? 

B. Besides each of the following 
types of insurance carriers write the 
word cooperative or proprietary ; 
whichever applies: 

1. Fraternal organization 

Stock company 


Mutuals 


2 
3 Lloyds’ associations 
}. 
5. Rec iprocals 


Answer: A. Proprietary—In busi 
ness for profit. 

In business for mutual 
assistance and benefit. 
I}. 1. Cooperative, 2. 
3 Proprietary, 4, 
Cooperative. 


( ooperative 

Proprietary, 

Cooperative, 5 
QUESTION 46. 

What is the difference between a 


“monopolistic” fund 
“competitive” state fund ? 


state and a 


Answer: The monopolistic 


fund would assume all risks. Com 
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state 


petitive state fund nught assume 


some risks, may also share some 


with companies. 
QUESTION 7. 


In addition to the insurance fur 
nished under a contract of public 
liability insurance, list the other 
promises of the insurer 


Answer: 1) Company will nego 
tiate with third party 


2) Company pays court fees 


> 
) 


) Supplemental medical benefits 


QUESTION 8. 


What are the essential differences 


hetween suretyship and insurance 


Answer: SURETYSHIP 
1) Three parties 
2) No losses contemplated 
3) Principal controls possibility of 
loss 
4) Principal must indemnity surety 
in event of loss 
INSURANCE: 1) Two parties 
2) Losses contemplated 


3) Insured usually has no control 
over;r loss. 
+) Insured is usually beneficiary ot 


insurance. 
QUESTION 9. 


Under the common law there were 
three so called “cardinal defenses” 
that an employer could use in de 
fending against a claim brought by 
an employee. What were these de 


fenses ? 
Answer: 1) Assumption of risk 
2) Contributory negligence 


3) Fellow——-Servant Doctrine 


(Continued on the next page) 
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help you! 


we have a group of men who might be classified as 

perfect examples of “single-mindedness”: they /1ve the 

insurance business. They travel around the country, 

talking to both small-town and big-city insurance people 
learning how these agents have solved difficult adver 

tising problems, developed new approaches to selling 

the “no” prospect, applied modern methods of run- 

ning an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to ex 

change ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth 

Dubuque representative. He's at your service 


that’s his sole purpose. Write us, and we'll 


introduce him to you! 
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World-Wide Facilities 


Surplus lines e« Excess lines 
Problem risks e Unusual risks 
FIRE: CASUALTY: 


Replacement (Depreciation) 
Elaeabe 

Valued Use & Occupancy 
Excess or Primary 


Excess or Primary 
Liquor Liability 
Malpractice 
Personal Accident 


AVIATION MARINE; 


Hull Motor Truck Cargo 
Liability Errors and Omissions 
Products Livestock 

Personal Accident Hulls and Cargo 


~~ 


nvs® 


Write for booklet which describes all facilities. 
Business accepted only from Agents, Brokers 
and Insurance Companies. No direct business 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone: WEbster 9-5777 TWX CG 1849 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: LONDON SYDNEY NEW YORK 
MONTREAL GLASGOW HONG KONG 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 
QUESTION 10. 


Mr. Smith who carries a $10,000 
fire insurance policy on his home 
states that if he suffers a total loss 
of the property by fire he will re 
ceive $10,000 because the amount ap 
pears as the company’s limit of lia 
bility on the face of his policy. 

a. Is Mr. Smith correct? Explain. 

b. If Smith should decide to sell his 
house could he sell the fire insurance 
policy he has on it? Why or why 
not ? 


Answer: A.) No—he will collect 
up to the face amount of the policy 
for the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of the loss. 

3.) He can assign the policy to the 
new owner if the insurance company 
agrees to same by endorsing the 
policy. 


SAFETY AWARDS 


OK THEIR WORK in promoting 
sey in small business, eleven 
trade associations were presented 
with the National Safety Council’s 
award during the sessions of the 
41st National Safety Congress and 
I:xposition. The eleven member as- 
sociations honored were: 
American Association of 
Drilling Contractors 
American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion 
American Gas Association 
American Petroleum Institute 
sritish Columbia Lumber Manufac 
turers Association 
Dominion Brewers Association 
Drop Forging Association 
Institute of Industrial Launderers 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Montgomery County 
Pacific Coast Association ot Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers 
U. S. Brewers Foundation, Inc. 

The award gives recognition to 
associations for the general excel 
lence of their safety services and for 
their contribution to the reduction 
of occupational injuries in their in- 
dustries. In making the awards the 
Council’s technical committee and 
committee of judges took into con- 
sideration accident prevention activi- 
ties such as publicity, safety confer- 
ences, contests and publication of 


Oilwell 














technical material. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: James H. Lamb 
and Theodore C. Forssell have joined this 
company as managers of the Corpus 
Christi, Texas claim office and the Bui 
lington, Vt. claim division, respectively. 
Mr. Lamb, formerly a senior casualty ad 
juster for the General Adjustment Bureau, 
succeeds John H. Carter, transferred to 
Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Forssell, for 
merly an adjuster for the Equitable Serv 
ice Bureau in New York City, replaces 
Bernard M. Crowley, transferred to 
Albany. 

William H. McCarron, until now assist 
ant manager of the Newark claim divi 
sion, has been named casualty claim man 
ager of the San Francisco Pacific depart 
ment; James M. Sheetz Jr., formerly at 
Detroit, appointed casualty underwriter 
of the newly established Virginia casualty 
underwriting department in Richmond's 
American Building; and Bruce H. Suter 
named special agent at New Orleans 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: For the Auto 
mobile Insurance and Standard Fire In 
surance companies, special agents Paul 
I. Haring and Duane W. Ackerson have 
been named to head the newly estab 
lished offices at Portland, Me. and Buffalo 
N. Y., respectively, 

H. Irving Charnock has been appointed 
to supervise the Boston 
ceeding retired George A. Lowe Ww. $s 
Mason is now in charge of northeastern 
Massachusetts, with M. W. Leland supet 
vising eastern Massachusetts 

Ernest E. Dancer has been appointed 
special agent for suburban Philadelphia 
and special agents Frank P. Dodd and 
J. C. Douthit transferred from northern 
New Jersey and Detroit to Asbury Park 
N. J. and Minneapolis, Minn., respec 
tively 


territory suc 


American-Associated Cos.: Hurry H 
Collins has been appointed fire & marine 
manager at Indianapolis 


American Indemnity: William R 
Wooten, formerly assistant to Florida 
state agent G. C. Hays, has been ap 
pointed special agent for Alabama and 
Georgia, succeeding R. §. Lillard who has 
resigned to enter the local agency 
ness. 


busi 


American Insurance Group: William D 
Vandeville and Kenneth W. Edgett J) 
have been appointed special agents for 
eastern Michigan and Buffalo, N. Y., re 
spectively. Mr. Edgett succeeds John R 
Hardin who has resigned to enter the 
local agency business at New Jersey. 


Special agent Guilford N. Ross has 
been transferred from Newark to Clin 
ton, N, ] 
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American Liberty: G. Reid Doster Jr., 
formerly with the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, has been appointed home 
office state agent. This company is soon 
to be merged with the Penn-Liberty of 
Philadelphia. 


American Mutual Liability: Richard I 
Eurton, until now a Manufacturers Cas 
ualty supervisor, has been appointed sales 
manager at Cincinnati 


American Surety Co.: Special agents ap 
pointed: Robert W. Merrill (Dallas), 
Carter M. Roberts (Providence, R. 1.) and 
Robert A. Leifer (Cleveland) 


American Trust Co.: Donald H. Denton, 
until now vice president of the United 
States Casualty Co., has joined this com 
pany as vice president in charge of the 
insurance department 


Atlantic Cos.: David I 
named inland marine 
burgh 


Watson has been 
manager at Pitts 


Boston and Old Colony: |! 
Webster, formerly a state agent 
appointed regional manager at 
Y., succeeding James I 
signed to the home office, 


Richard 
has been 
Albany, 


Brown, as 


Continental Casualty: fred Fb. Forhan 
has been advanced from home office claim 
supervisor to Chicago claim 
manager, succeeding the late 
Domke 


division 
George | 


Dubuque Fire & Marine: Robert J. Banck 


has been appointed to head the newly 
established Kansas City (Sharp Build 
ing) office, serving Missouri Arkansas 
eastern Kansas and southeastern Ne 


braska, with fire underwriting being su 
pervised by James C. Collins, formerly a 
home office examiner in the western de 
partment 


Employers’ Group: Joseph J. Negley has 
been appointed special agent for north 
ern New Jersey with headquarters at 
Fast Orange 

Federated Brokerage Group: Head 
quarters have been relocated at 221 West 
57th St., New York City. Milton Spahr 
has been elected executive vice president 
in addition to which, he will also con 
tinue as president of the Camp Broker 
age Co., one of five corporations within 
the Group. 


General Reinsurance: Koy Ff. O'Connor, 
formerly secretary of the Excess Insur 
ance Company of America, has joined this 
corporation as an assistant secretary 





* 


Glens Falls Group: Perry RB 


merly in charge at 


Jones, tor 
Oklahoma, has 
appointed special agent tor 
Louisiana, with 
Rock's Bovle 
Norman G 


of ill health 


been 
Arkansas and 
headquarters in’ Litth 
Building. His predecessor 


Callaway, resigned because 


Guarantee Insurance: Robert C. Raf 
fetto, formerly home ofhce casualty un 
derwriting department superintendent for 
the New England Insurance Co., has 
joined this company’s 
underwriting department manager; and 
Willis FE. Walton has been transferred to 
Indianapolis as manager of the 
othce 


home ofhce as 


Harleysville Mutual: Joseph Mo Bray has 


been promoted to claims manager and is 


succeeded as assistant claims manager by 
Charles Heiambach Robert Nice and 
Sylvanus Rittenhouse have been named 
claims supervisors 

For this company and the afhliated 
Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Co., Robert 


L. Moore, formerly an independent ad 
juster, has been appointed district claims 
manager in charge of the 
lished West Virginia office 
Morrison Building 


newly estab 


in Charleston's 


Hartford Accident: 
has been named 
amiver and is succeeded at 
Conn. by Raymond C. Cole 

\ppointed claim office managers 
vin J. Meyer (Clinton, N. CG.) 
Cheesling (Greensboro, N. ¢ 
B. Willis (Harrisburg, Pa.) 

L. G. Barry has been named to head 
the newly established Chicago claim of 
fice at 10832 South Western Ave 
Kankakee, Will and Grundy 
suburban Cook County 

For the agents SCTV ICE department 
Bernard J. McMahon has been appointed 


Marvin B 
home 


McClure 
claims ex 
Waterbury 


Mel 
Frank A 
)and Robert 


serTviny 
counties and 


special agent in charge at Barre, Vt. and 
is succeeded as special agent for Rhocke 
Island and eastern Connecticut by Daniel 


R. Willard Harold ¢ 
Mr. Willard as 
underwriter 
Harold W. Woods Jr. has been named 
special agent for all Louisiana territory 
south of Alexandria, with headquarters in 
New Orleans’ Maritime Building: and 
John W. Reece, formerly at Kansas City 
appointed senior engineer in 
engineering at Indianapolis 
John E. Rodman, formerly a Memphis 
payroll auditor 
cial agent for 


Hartling replaces 


supervising automobile 


charge of 


has been appointed spe 
western Tennessee and 


southwestern Kentucky, with headquar 
ters at Jackson 
(Continued on the ext sce 
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Field Appointments—Continued 

For the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
J. K. Cagney has been appointed adver- 
tising department superintendent,  re- 
placing IW. 7. Bissell, assistant secretary, 
who has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 


Home Insurance of New York: William 
F. Tucker has been appointed southeast 
ern farm department special agent at 
Richmond, Va., succeeding F. E. Van 
Deman Jr. who has resigned to enter the 
local agency business at Marshall. And 
Duane §. Dowis named special agent at 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Insurance Com mpeny of North America: 
Geoffrey Stengel, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia law firm of Norris, Lex, Hart & 
Eldredge, has been elected assistant secre 
tary-assistant treasurer 


Jack Cage & Co.: Robert F. Fly, tor- 
merly vice president in charge of Houston 
office, has been promoted to the newly 
created post of vice president in charge 
of sales for the varied nationwide inter 
ests of this Dallas firm of insurance man- 
agers and security dealers. And Paul 
Sparks, formerly executive secretary of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, 
named resident vice president at Houston. 


Kemper & Co., James §.: . . Van Ness 
has can promoted from manager to vice 
president of the Chicago agency’s auto 
sales division 


Liberty Mutual: At Chicago's middle west 
division, Earle N. Lashmet, formerly vice 
president, has been transferred to the 
home office as general executive; Clifford 
N. Stevens advanced from assistant vice 
president and underwriting manager to 
resident vice president; and William L. 
Legrow named division manager. Mr 
Legrow is succeeded as regional manager 
for western New England by Robert L. 
DeLeeuw, formerly New Haven district 
sales manager. 

At the home office, John B. Lewis has 
been appointed director of business sales 
and is replaced as assistant vice president 
of personal sales by Clifion W. Jacobs, 
formerly San Francisco division manager. 


London & Lancashire Group: David B. 
Holmes, formerly of the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, has 
been appointed northern New York spe- 
cial agent to succeed W. H. Cooper who 
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will retire on December 31. Mr. Holmes 
is headquarteted in Buffalo's Ellicott 
Square Building. 


Markel Service: Recent appointments: 
managers—Harold L. Flax (Montreal), 
succeeded in the home office legal depart- 
ment by Ralph L. Axselle; Donovan 
Yates (Richmond); Jim H. Bennett (Jack 
sonville) and Howard W. Bevins (Kansas 
City); assistant manager—William  F. 
Kime (Detroit); claims manager—Clyde 
V. Eubanks (Denver); and district super- 
visors, safety engineering—Raymond 
Goodman (Dallas) and Randall D. Davis 
(Denver). 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: A new office 
has been established at London (7 Birchin 
Lane) to provide additional facilities for 
clients having properties in the United 
Kingdom. 


Michigan Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: This 
Lansing firm of independent insurance 
adjusters has discontinued active opera- 
tion as of September 1. 


Mutual Boiler & Machinery: Ihe present 
New York City and Bloomfield, N. J. 
offices are to be combined into a new 
Mid-Atlantic district office headed by 
Richard P. Griffin. The new set-up, 
which is to be located at 87-89 Valley 
Road, Montclair, N. J., will be housed in 
a newly erected building expected to be 
ready for occupancy sometime in the 
Spring of 1954. 


National Surety Corp.: At San Francis- 
co's Pacific department, N. P. Gardner Jr. 
has been appointed manager, supervis- 
ing business in Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., Ore., Utah and Wash.; and Myron 
C. Higby named surety manager, in addi 
tion to which, he continues as manager 
of the Los Angeles office. Mr. Gardner is 
succeeded as home office surety manager 
by William A. Gray, who in turn is re 
placed as St. Louis manager by William 
C. Casey, formerly assistant manager 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: For this com 
pany and its subsidiary, the Northwest 
Casualty Co., adjuster C. E. See has been 
appointed to head the newly established 
Pendleton, Ore. office at 116 South Main 
St. 


Ohio Farmers: Kobert W. Bowerman has 
been appointed an adjuster at Flint, 
Mich. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.: Joseph 
R. Glennon, formerly chief deputy of 
the Illinois Insurance Department and 
onetime chief examiner of the Iowa In 
surance Department, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of this firm of Certified Public 
Accountants as an insurance department 
consultant, with headquarters at 105 
South La Salle St. 


Peerless Casualty: Eugene G. Dunn, up 
to this time vice president and manager 
for Dargan & Co. (Far East) Ltd., inde- 
pendent adjusters at Manila, has joined 
this company’s fire & inland marine de 
partment as field supervisor. 


Phoenix-London Group: John H. Breth 
erick Jr. has been appointed special agent 
for southern New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa.; and William A. 
Bayless named Indiana special agent ai 
Indianapolis. 


Preferred Insurance Co.: = [heodore 
Bouwkamp has been advanced from su- 
perintendent of agencies to vice president 
and director of agencies; and Steg J. 
Lignell from general counsel to vice 
president. 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established branch offices: G. G. 
Gregory (3834 Mt. Vernon Ave., Alexan- 
dria, Va.); D. P. Schlander (116 West Elm 
St., Mankato, Minn.); G. D. Carroll (1207 
Broadway, Paducah, Ky.); B. L. Busfield 
(122-128 Washington St., Salem, Mass.); 
and Edward Keilbar Jr. (6423 Frederick 
Ave., Catonsville, Md.). 


Rimmer & Co., Frank: For this Dallas 
firm of insurance managers, Frank G. 
‘Lloyd has been appointed fire special 
agent at Houston, succeeding the late Ray 
Stevens. 


St. Paul Cos.: Del Shaw has been ap 
pointed associate manager for the state 
of Nebraska, with Reuben E. Larkin as 
special agent 
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Security-Connecticut Cos.; Robert Lue- 
cal has joined this company as special 
agent for southern Illinois, assisting state 
agent William H. Miller, with headquar- 
ters in Decatur’s Citizens Building 


Standard Accident: For this company 
and the affiliated Planet Insurance Co., 
LaVerne J. Donaldson has been appointed 
home office claim examiner and is suc- 
ceeded as St. Louis claim manager by 
William P. Ryan. 

Harry Schueler has been advanced from 
senior casualty underwriter to field rep 
resentative at Detroit; and Martin W. 
Murray, claim representative, transferred 
from Philadelphia to Scranton 


Standard Marine Insurance: Gladson & 
Kite, Inc., Atlanta firm of general agents 
has been appointed to supervise this com 
pany’s Georgia fire & marine activities, 
with temporary headquarters in Atlanta's 
Standard Building 


Sun Insurance Office: Edward W. Melsh 
has been appointed Indiana state agent 
succeeding Clark W. Little, resigned 


Toensmeier Adjustment Service: Ap 
pointed to head newly established Penn 
sylvania offices for this Philadelphia firm 
of adjusters: John F. O'Hara (Kresge 
Building, Oil City), and James E. Keenan 
10 South Federal St., Chambersburg) 


Travelers: Appointed managers for re- 
spective departments of the newly estab 
lished Lubbock, Texas office at 916 Main 
St.: William J. Murphy (life, accident & 
group); Marshall D. Branum (casualty, 
fidelity & surety); Lemuel G. Hutson (fire 
*% marine); with H. K. Broughton as of- 
fice manager 


ASS’N NOTES 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: For 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., branch 
offices have been established in Auckland, 
Christchurch and Wellington, New Zea- 
land. R. L. Mark, formerly a new busi- 
ness supervisor for the National Insurance 
Company of New Zealand Ltd., has been 
named manager for New Zealand, with 
headquarters at Wellington's control of 
fice 


American Management 
Henry Anderson, insurance 
American Broadcasting—Paramount The 
atres, Inc., New York, has been elected 
vice president of the insurance division 


Association: 
manager of 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Ray Murphy, general counsel for this or 
ganization and a former Insurance Com 
missioner of lowa, has been awarded the 
1953 General Insurance Brokers’ Gold 
Medal Award for rendering the “most 
meritorious service” to the insurance in 
dustry 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Laurence B Soper, assistant vice president 
of the New York Life, has been elected 
chairman of the governing committee 


Central Jersey Claim Men's Ass'n: 
Elected officers of this newly organized 
association of claim personnel: president 

Harold Walsh (Travelers); vice presi 
dent—Clarence Lord (New Jersey Manu 
facturers’ Indemnity); secretary—IValter 
B. Savage (Standard Fire); and treasurer 
Douglas Dalrymple. 


General Adjustment Bureau: George C 
Grant, formerly senior adjuster at Au- 
gusta, Me., has been appointed manager 


at Rutland, Vt., replacing 
Smith, transterred to 
fire adjuster. 


George R 


Boston as a senior 


Insurance Women of New York: frances 
Delph of the America Fore Group has 
been elected president 


Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Insurance 
Agents: Officers elected: president—Keith 
D. Peterson, succeeding S. C. Fullilove 
first vice president—Floyd Meaux; second 
vice president—W. J. Moreau; and secre 
tary-treasurer—Maurice Cable 


Milwaukee Board of Underwriters: ©! 
licers elected: president— Robert C. Pittel 
kow; vice president—Gustav FE. Schwarm 
ind secretary -treasurer—-Fred Kasten 


National Ass'n of Casualty & Surety 
Executives: Officers elected: president 
R. E. McGinnis (Central Surety & Insur 
ance); vice president—H. P. Stellwagen 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer 
ica); and secretary-treasurer (re-elected) 

]. Dewey Dorsett (Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies) 


Nat'l Association of Insurance Agents: 
E. J. Seymour of Monroe, La. has been 
elected president, succeeding Walter M 
Sheldon; and — A. Neumann elected 
vice president and chairman of the exec 
utive committee 

Chairmen appointed to head standing 
committees: accident prevention—sidne) 
E. Nelson; legislation—J. V. Arthur; local 
board & membership—Sidney A. Single 
ton; property insurance—Archie M 
Slawsby; and trade association contact 
/aurin W. Jones. 


(Continued on the next page} 








Field Appointments—Continued 


ee Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents: 
d Elected officers: president—Harry Uhler 
Progressive local agents (Baltimore), succeeding John H. Kroll; 
vice presidents—Earl A. Lamb (New York 
City), Marlin Moore (Tuscaloosa, Ala.), 
will finrd their Fire, Auto and Duane Colburn (Sac City, lowa), C. F. 
: Montgomery (Jackson, Miss.) and Ralph 
© Williams (Kansas City, Mo.); treasurer 
Inland Marine business ee (re-elected) —Chas. M. Boteler (Washing 
ARKANSAS ton, D. C.); secretary—Raymond Shen 

COLORADO field (Toledo, Ohio) 


¢ . ; and executive secre- 
n this territory KANSAS tary (re-elected)—Philip I Baldwin 


LOUISIANA (Washington, D. C.). 


MISSISSIPPI 
best served NEW MEXICO Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual aneerense Cos.: 


Elected officers: president—N. M. Knowl 

e.° as ton (president, Holyoke Mutual Fire); vice 

through the facilities of a TENNESSEE president—J. C. Stapel (secretary, Farmers’ 
TEXAS Mutual Windstorm); treasurer (re-elected) 

—I. G. Saltmarsh (president, Indiana 


Lumbermen'’s Mutual); and secretary (re 
elected)—H. P. Cooper Jr. (Indianapolis, 
Ind.). 
® 
S. Foster Yancey, President Erle C. Patrick, Secretary National Automobile Theft Bureau: 
DALLAS * TEXAS Companies elected to membership: Auto 
Owners Insurance, Lansing, Mich.; Ba 
rer Mn man ae Su er Sos ; Pe nara te Mae eR loise Marine, San Francisco, Calif.; Done- 
perotsing Offices gal Mutual, Marietta, Pa.; Interstate In- 
eeorerees G GonPARY, INC. Tr. ro BANAING 6 CONS = S PEARS CSNEBAL AGENCY surance, Newark, N. J.; and Salem Mutual 
. ve. Nor right Building ire. Sale ass” ‘ > . j 

Nashville 5, Tennessee Dallas, Teaas (Colerado) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma oy Manne Piggy Pn: ey 

ROBERT M. CAMPBELL THOS. M. BURFORD GROSS R. SCRUGGS & CO. cs ; . 

ackson Building . 0. Box 402 N. Good Street 
Birmingham, Alabama Wichita, Kansas Dallas, Texas (Representing National Insurance Buyers Association: 
CHAS. R ove Southwestern Dept. in La.) Elected officers of the Cincinnati Chap 
. HOLLAND COMPANY R. KIRK MOVER AGENCY, INC. H. 0. MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT ter: president—Mrs. L. M. Clore; vice 
yg Page ms cmenphacbg hv Commerce Bids. 409 Plaza Building constant —C. H. Thiel; treasurer—R. O. 
: : Jackson, Miss. Brosius; assistant treasurer—T. J. Me 
FURNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY T. A. MANNING & SONS Adams; and secretary—C. J. Haack. 

> Digg lly +n Agee gg ey Ave. Phe recently organized (September 10) 
Central Illinois Insurance Managers As- 
sociation has been granted a Charter as a 
Chapter of NIBA. Officers of the newly 
affiliated group are: president—E. W. 
Rolley (Funk Bros, Seed Co.); vice presi 











dent—G. T. Heinrich (Caterpillar Trac 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD <a 


Baker (Funk Bros. Sced Co.). 


a Multiple Line “tA” rated company Ohio Association of Insurance Agents: 


. Charles T. Collins of Columbus has been 
s >It aw ] » 1 : A . 
with Policyholders SURPLUS appointed educational director, succeed- 


OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS ing James Perrin, resigned. 


. . r . 

Now in its Twenty-ninth year Southwestern Insurance Information 
> ‘(PECCIVE REVE AIT Service, Inc.: This newly established 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT Wallas public relations organization was 
mr" born on October 15. Aiming to provide 
Writes the Southwest public with factual in 
Automobile (All Coverages) formation on casualty insurance, its birth 
was fathered by ten independent Texas 
companies: The American General, Amer 
» o. StU ste, ican Indemnity, Commercial Standard, 
upste EAanelty k loyers Casualty, Gulf, Houston Fir 
6 mployers Casualty, Gull, ousto ire 
Burglary & Casualty, Southwestern Fire & Casualty, 
» Superior, Traders & General and Trinity 

ate Glass I 

Universal. 

Bonds Officers of the new corporation: presi 


> — ANE nwWE 7" dent—T. R. Mansfield (president, Gulf); 
FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE vice spiiblehio-cteart F. aes (executive 
INLAND MARINE vice president, Houston Fire & Casualty), 

L. R. Monday (secretary, American Gen- 

eral) and J. W. Jordan (vice president, 

Commercial Standard); executive secretary 

Darby Hammond (who resigned as in 

formational representative with the ‘Texas 


1 Employment Commission); and secretary 
treasurer—T. P. Flahive (secretary-treas 
1; t urer, Superior). 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Georgia: 
oe Pri Elected officers: president—Eugene C 


Clarke Jr. (New Hampshire Group); vice 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS president—jJ. D. Ambrose (Northern of 


: . - —_e. a L 1 G kaw ary—Joseph R 
NO STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL STANDARD soma erie he meine “ga. lin 
urer—Sam_ E Taylor (Seibels, Bruce 

Co.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 





ALLSTATE Fire Insurance Company 
ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Home Offices 


The home offices of these companies are now located 
et 7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Illinois, 


Reynolds, Vice President 


James A. 
department, 
companies. 


Reynolds, Jr., 


in charge of the operating 
has 


been elected a vice president of the 
Mr. Reynolds joined the company in 1937 
and has served in administrative positions in the home 
office and various regional offices. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 


Settles Virginia Charges 


Charges by the Virginia State Corporation Commis 
sion that the American Fidelity and Casualty Company 
filed unlawful certificates of insurance on behalf of cer 
tain oil and gasoline trucks have been settled with the 
payment of fines aggregating $50,000. Irvin S. Markel, 
president of the carrier, stated that the charges resulted 
from a technical underwriting error on only twelve pol- 
icies and that the company 
tice which had come under fire. The commission had 
charged that the company wrote insurance at lower 
limits than those required by the state law and obtained 
coverage for the difference with Lloyd's of London 


will discontinue the prac 


CAISSE CENTRALE DE REASSURANCE 


Paris, France 
Appoints U. S. Manager 


This company has appointed Gabor and Company, 
Inc. of Miami its United States manager. A_ special 
trust fund for the protection of United States policy 
holders has been established with the Miami Beach 
First National Bank. The French company, with assets 
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of more than $25 million, does a reinsurance business 
in almost every country in the world except iron-curtain 
countries. It will confine its U. S. operations, for the 
time being, to the southeastern states with special em 
phasis on Florida except that it will seek accident and 
health reinsurance countrywide. 


COLONIAL MUTUAL CASUALTY Company 
COLONIAL MUTUAL FIRE Insurance Company 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Suspended 


Commissioner Artemas ( 


’. Leslie of Pennsylvania has 
suspended these 


companies from transacting further 
business on the grounds that they had a substantial 
financial deficit as of August 31, 1953, that their assets 
are insufficient to pay claims, and that they are in such 
condition that further transaction of business would be 
hazardous to their policyholders, to creditors and to 
the public. 


CONTINENTAL Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Elects Vice President and Secretary 


John A. Henry has been elected vice president and 
secretary and will continue to serve as general counsel 
As vice president and secretary he succeeds John EF 
Stipp who resigned to become president of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company 


San Francisco, California 


Leaves Bureau 


This company has resigned its membership in the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
James F. 


President 
Crafts announced the action was taken only 


{Continued on the next pege 





THEY MADE HISTORY 28: WOODROW WILSON 


It Happened While He Was President 


WOODROW WILSON 


Twenty-eighth President. Born De- 
cember 28, 1656; died Febrwary 3, 
924 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
was opened in 19/4. 


IN 1920 THE FIRST 


@ Commercial radio broadcast was 
made in Pittsburgh. 


FIRST AIR MAIL 


was started in 1918 between New 
York and Washington 


eeee00ee2020020000000000008080 
AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY ... 


Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. 


These agents know that these two companies do everything nossible 
to help them build volume. They can depend upon Hawkeye-Security 
& Industrial to provide prompt settlement... every sales aid... 
and skilled field representatives to work closely with them at all times. 


HAWKEYE - SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


representing 





Representing 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN CARRIERS 





454 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








FIREMAN'S FUND—Continued 


after careful consideration, and was prompted by the 
belief that as a non-member the company would have 
a greater opportunity to assist in solving many of the 
problems confronting the casualty insurance business, 
especially in the automobile field. He said there were 
fundamental differences of opinion as to rate making 
procedures followed by the Bureau as well as to other 
activities of that organization. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Increases Dividend 


Directors of this company have voted to increase the 
annual dividend from 90¢ to $1.00 a share. 


GRAIN DEALERS MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Director 


D. Clay Cook, western manager, has been elected a 
director of the company. 


HOUSTON-AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Company 


This company, with offices at 4606 South Main Street, 
Houston, Texas, began business October 1, 1953 with 
a paid-in capital of $250,000 and surplus of similar 
amount. Sponsored by interests identified with the 
Houston American Life Insurance Company (licensed 
in February 1953) and the Houston American Finance 
Co., the company will write multiple lines at manual 
rates. Officers are: President, Mark V. Enright; ex- 
ecutive vice president, H. Walker Jordan; vice presi- 
dent, Rolan C. Kennell; treasurer, John Harris; secre- 
tary, F. L. McNutt. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Health & Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
Air Travel Insurance 


An agreement has been reached between the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association and Tele-trip 
Policy Company, Inc., whereby the carrier will insure 
policies sold through the latter company’s coin-operated 
trip insurance vending machines. Machines located in 
54 major airports throughout the country will sell poli- 
cies giving from $5,000 to $50,000 coverage for either 
domestic or foreign travel on scheduled airlines. 
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ST. PAUL Group 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Leaves General Cover Association 


This group of companies has announced it will resign 
from the General Cover Underwriters Association, ef- 
fective December 1. After that date reporting form and 
multiple location fire lines which have been processed 
through the Association will be handled by the com- 
panies’ New York office. 


STATE FIRE and Casualty Company 


Miami, Florida 
Additional Capital 


Refinancing plans of this company, according to a 
recently filed prospectus, call for the sale of 80,000 
shares of Class B voting common stock (par value $1 
each) at $3.75 per share (underwriting commission 
37'4¢ per share). Upon completion of the sale of the 
new stock, the company intends to retire the presently 
outstanding 200 shares of preferred stock ($100 par 
value) at $105 per share. Net proceeds, after retire- 
ment of preferred stock, will increase capital from $120,- 
000 to $180,000 and provide $184,500 of additional 
surplus funds after estimated expenses of $4,500. The 
funds will enable the company to finance an expansion 
program. 


UNITED BENEFIT Fire Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Stock Purchase Offer 


Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc., New York City, has 
tendered an offer to purchase a majority interest in the 
capital stock of this company. Stockholders had until 
October 15 to accept the offer at $15 per share. Dur- 
ing the interim, the company continued to write fire 
insurance and renew automobile business already on the 
books. 


ZURICH ——- 
and 


Zurich, Switzer 


Adopts Merit Classification Plan 


This group of companies have resigned as members 
of the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters in so 
far as automobile lines are concerned. They will con- 
tinue as Bureau subscribers with respect to all other 
casualty lines under the Bureau's jurisdiction. Concur- 
rently they resigned their subscribership to the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: Where can you 
get a 10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 
companies? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: What is the 
one reliable key to the real 
value of fire, casualty 
and life insurance company 
stocks? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
7S Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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ZURICH—Continued 


Following this action the companies adopted a merit 
classification plan for rating private passenger auto- 
mobiles in California, Delaware, Idaho, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Vermont. The plan, which will 
be the basis for filings in other states, applies to physi- 
cal damage as well as liability and medical payments 
coverages. It includes a schedule of credits and debits 
based on a twelve-month experience period and when 
a risk consists of two or more automobiles, each will be 
classified separately. New owners or those with no 
record of experience will be charged manual rates. 

On bodily injury, property damage and medical pay- 
ments coverages there will be a 15% credit for risks 
with no accidents during the experience period, those 
with one accident will pay manual rates while those with 
two accidents and those with three or more accidents 
will receive 25% and 50% debits respectively. The 
schedule will be superimposed upon the rates developed 
by the standard 1-2-3 classification plan except that, 
wherever the seven-class plan has been adopted, a five- 
class plan will be filed. Class 1 will not be divided but 
will have a single rate equal to Class 1B of the seven- 
class plan. Separate rate considerations will be given to 
farmers and clergymen subject to the “age 25” quali- 
fication. 

The merit factors applicable to phvsical damage cov- 
erages will be: no accident or loss, 10% credit; one ac- 
cident or loss, manual rates; two accidents or losses, 
10% debit and three accidents or losses, 25% debit. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


NOVEMBER 
North Eastern Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, North Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 


National Association of Independent Incurers, annual meet- 
ing, Park Plaza and Chase Hotels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


American Manaqement Association, insurance conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chieaqe, Illinois. 


Conference of Mutual Casua'ty Comnanies, accounting & 
statistical, office methods and procedures meeting, Hotel 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois. 


Insurance Advertisers Conference, fall meeting, Skytop, 
Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 


American Mutual Alliance, annual meeting, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


Indiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 


National Association of Atomotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, annual meeting, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, an- 
nual meeting, Chicago, Illinois. 


Casualty Actuarial Society, annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, New York. 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, San 
Souci Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


DECEMBER 


Association of Oregon Farm Mutuals, annual meeting, 
Woodburn. 


Eastern Underwriters Association, annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, New York. 
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#11 OF A SERIES 


The Path of a Good Agent - ¢ . will 


Over the past months, The American Insurance 
Company has presented eight of 


the most important qualities of the 


successful local agent. *K 


eys and Analyzes His Client’s Needs. 


des Insurance to Meet Individual Needs. 


good local 
beyond-the- 
r ering of his 


Nework, New Jersey 
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Loss Logic—from page 45 


burns, she legally complained, were 
the direct fault of the lack of con- 
stant warning and continual super- 
vision. The courts, here, did not 
agree, and dismissed her case. 
Of course, one could go to the 
country. Snakes, hornets, hunters. 
Sut we who are in the business 
of writing owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability coverage cannot go 
to the country. The premium volume 
just isn’t there. The companies and 
producers must face and work with 
the situation where O. L. & T. in- 


surance is rapidly becoming, in ef- 
fect, similar to workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

The broadening of liability by the 
courts has produced a_ situation 
where claims and law suits cost four 
to five times as much as they did 
ten to fifteen years ago. During 
that period rates in the O. L. & T. 
field, in New York City, had risen 
at the most 50%-—but not 200%. 
The estimable jurists practice, of 
course,—an old adage in American 
policies—that the courts follow the 
election returns. This fact is well 
exemplified in decision after decision 
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ALBERT WILLCOX & CO., INC. 


Established 1916 
REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Facultative — Treaty — Excess of Loss 
Fire — Marine — Inland — Casualty 


REINSURANCE PLANNED and NEGOTIATED 
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upholding the plaintiffs’ recovery in 
actions that would have been dis- 
missed a half dozen years ago. 

Let me give one specific example: 
New York State, throughout its 
history followed a common law 
throughout in reference to injuries 
suffered by unborn children. It held 
simply that they had no right to re- 
covery because they did not exist 
until they were born. The Court of 
Appeals last year in a revolutionary 
decision, (Woods vs Lancet) involv- 
ing my own office, reversed all the 
lower courts and said specifically 
that this conception of the law which 
previous Courts of Appeals had 
evolved, was no longer valid. 

We are now faced with the situa 
tion where should a pregnant woman 
fall down a stairway, we do not 
know for possibly twenty-two years 
whether the hurt child may sue for 
real or fancied injuries that might 
have occurred or be claimed to have 
occurred while the child was still in 
the mother’s womb. 

We find that in O. L. & T., 
whereas years ago we had actually 
disposed of 10,000 Municipal Court 
suits in the City of New York at an 
average of $40 a case, we are now 
averaging $200 a case. In the City 
Court, with a figure average of $70 
a case for those days, we are now 
paying an average of $280 to $300 
a case. In the Supreme Court, in 
the State of New York—where there 
is an unlimited jurisdiction and at- 
torneys sue for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, our average disposi- 
tion by settlement and verdicts was 
formerly, for years, between $300 and 
$400. We are trying desperately to 
try to hold it now to $1,000 to $1,200 
—and at that I think we are far 
superior to the averages that must 
be paid in the automobile field, for 
instance. 


Landlord and Tenant 


In O. L. & T. we have, of course, 
the situation where there is a land- 
lord or property owner on one side 
and a suing tenant on the other. 
I do not have to stress the horrible 
relationship in many cities between 
landlord and tenant. The real estate 
industry seemingly is made up of 
rugged individualists who are, unfor- 
tunately, a throw-back to the old 
economic days where the customers 
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were always wrong. It is a rare case 
indeed where you will find a tenant 
friendly with the landlord or a land- 
lord disposed to be even reasonable 
with their tenants. It must be ad- 
mitted that rent control laws have 
not helped this situation in any de- 
gree. A landlord feels that his rents 
are limited and controlled; that his 
income has become curtailed as a 
result; he consciously or uncon- 
sciously neglects his buildings, cre- 
ating not only the antagonism of his 
tenants but actual physical hazards 
which, of course, has resulted in ex- 
tremely grave underwriting prob- 
lems. 

With all of this we have, unfor- 
tunately, the situation where the 
delays in a case being reached for 
trial are at record breaking pro- 
portions, up to four years, for in- 
stance, in come jurisdictions in a 
jury personal injury action. There 
seems to be a belief existing in some 
quarters that insurance companies 
enjoy this delay. All I know is that 
the companies that I have contact 
with deplore this situation and have 
striven to the best of their ability to 
prevent these delays. 


People Are Claim Conscious 


People today are claim conscious. 
rhe present inflation of our times 
and the liberalization of the laws 
have brought thousands of personal 
injury actions to the extent that now 
they comprise 80% to 90% of the 
court calendar. But the delavs ensue 
only in the jury cases and a jury 
case must be demanded and a fee 
paid for such. Insurance companies 
do not demand juries, except in ex- 
tremely rare instances. It is the 
plaintiffs’ lawyers who invariably 
pay the fee and make the formal 
request for a jury, with the well 
founded belief that the jury will give 
them more money than a judge will. 

After considerable study of this 

problem four of the mutual compa- 
nies of New York, including my 
own, have made nine suggestions 
that we think would relieve this situ- 
ation. Very briefly we suggest as 
cures that might be adopted imme- 
diately : 
1. That courts do not permit jury 
demands, until after the usual pre- 
trial attempts at settlements have 
heen made 
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There’s A Better Way 


When “Operation Cook Book” gets out of hand, 
sometimes it’s best to have the advice of an 


Helping things go smoothly in the field of 
insurance is the job of Northwestern Special 
Agents. Their training and experience makes 
them one of the best field staffs in the business. 
Skilled in all phases of insurance, with emphasis 


on sales problems, they can be a valuable factor 


in the increase of your business. 
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delay! 
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2. A thorough study should be made 
immediately of the suggestion al- 
ready emanating from the Appellate 
Courts of New York City: Lawyers’ 
contingent fees be dropped from the 
prevalent 50% to a figure of about 
25% to 30%. 

3. Emphasis on the classification 
and screening of cases so that our 
jurists can either legally or through 
their moral pressure send Supreme 
Court cases back to lower courts, 
where the injuries do not warrant 
the cases in the Supreme Court 


4. A suggestion has been made for 
an investigation similar to the Was- 
servogel, the Faber, the Botien in 
vestigations of ambulance chasing 
and similar evils. The Botien in- 
vestigation alone served to cause a 
cut in the number of personal injury 
actions brought in New York City 
by 50% in one year. 

5. We find law schools have fallen 
down on the job, from a practical 
standpoint, of teaching their students 
the manner and means in which cases 
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Loss Logic—Continued 

may be settled. Every insurance 
company ‘settles between 90% and 
95% of its We have found 
that young lawyers just do not know 
how to sit across a table and dispose 


suits. 


of a case amicably 


6. We suggest that preference cases 

and there are many of them—be 
handled during the summer months 
This will prove, naturally, an un 
popular suggestion with trial law 
yers and with some jurists 


7. As a permanent suggestion and 
it probably will need a constitutional 
amendment, we that all 
juries be banned ex« ept for such few 


suggest 


unusual cases where the court might 
determine that it 
Non-jury calendars are 


Was necessary 
practically 
up to date. Juries for personal in 
jury litigation are no longer neces- 
sary as other countries have found. 
8. We heartily agree with Justice 
Peck’s recommendations that juries 
he permitted to be assigned through- 
out the State and from lower courts 
or county courts is necessary 
9. We recommend that jurists as 
sign and set up a permanent com- 
mittee in each county, made up with 
representation of negligence attor 
neys, insurance attorneys, and jur 
ists, to constantly study and improve 
the disposition of negligence cases. 
For all of us, the insurance com 
panies, the negligence lawyers, the 
insurance agents and brokers, and 
jurists themselves, must make our 
present system work. If we do not, 
we'll have continued agitation for 
compensation in the personal injury 
field will the 
detriment of the lawyers, insurance 
brokers, the and | firmly 
believe, to the permanent detriment 
of the general public 


which snowball to 


courts, 
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Salvage Service 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
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INSURANCE RESEARCH 


S PART OF A PROGRAM to as- 
sist in the development of in- 
surance research, The Charles W. 


Griffith Memorial 
Insurance 


for 
currently 
conducting a survey to find what 
research 


Foundation 

Education is 
studies have been con- 
ducted in this field since the begin- 
ning of 1950, 

Mr. Dean Kerr, chairman of the 
Foundation, has announced that the 
survey is administered 
through a mail questionnaire which 
has been sent to over five hundred 
persons and organizations in the 
United States and Canada. These 
include all life insurance companies 
with assets in excess of one billion 
dollars, all fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies with premium vol- 
ume in excess of forty million dol 
lars, insurance commissioners, heads 
of major insurance associations, in- 


being 


surance teachers, bureaus of busi 
ness research in universities, re- 
search departments of the major 
unions, directors of all research or- 
ganizations in the field of social 
science, and all state and federal 
agencies concerned with social in- 
surance measures. 

The results of the survey will be 
published by the Griffith Foundation 
in January, 1954. The report will 
include the title and a brief descrip- 
tion of the study, its author, its 
length and manner of reproduction, 
its date of publication or estimated 
date of completion, and its availa- 
bility for distribution. The summary 
will group the studies according to 
the area of insurance in which they 
fall and according to the type of 
problem with which they are con- 
cerned, 

In view of the difficulties in- 
herent in compiling a comprehensive 
mailing list of those concerned with 
insurance research, Mr. Kerr urges 
anyone who has prepared such 
studies but has not received a ques 
tionnaire to contact the Foundation 
at The Ohio State 


University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


WARSAW CONVENTION 


HE LEGAL COMMITTEE of the 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization has recommended an 
increase to $13,267 of the maximum 
liability limit of $8,291 per person 
established by the Warsaw Conven- 
tion. The Convention, established in 
1929, applies to aircraft flying over 
foreign territory and has been rati- 
fied by thirty-nine nations including 
the United States. The United 
States pressed for increased limits 
at the session of the L.C.A.O., which 
was held in Rio de Janeiro. 
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LEARN CANCER FACTS 

Fear of cancer prevents many peo 
ple from learning a few simple facts 
that might someday save their lives. 
Learn these facts now; write to the 
New York City Cancer Committee, 
7 East 52nd Street, and ask for the 
free pamphlet, “What Most People 
Don't Know About Cancer." 
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Actual Fire Loases—Jlarry A. Fanckboner 
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Behind the Losses (monthly) 
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A.M.A. Meeting 
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Reader's Digest A & Hl Article—Kobert H. Rydman, 
John Alan Appleman . 
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William Leslie, Jr. se 
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RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Cal., Del., D. of C. 
Ark., Calif., Colo., 

Ore., Wash. 


Mass, 
Mass., Mont., Nev., 
Utah, Alaska 
Extended Coverage 
Minnesota 
Fire 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 


...Aug. 78 

..July 100 

N. Mex., It. I. Sept. 91 
‘Idaho, Maine, Mz ASs., 
° . Oct, 56 

- Oct. & 


.. Nov. 
Aug. 
-- June 134 


Florida, Georgia, ; *t. 42 
Rhode Island -Nov. 104 
Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ 

California, Connecticut, New York . Sept. 6 
Workmen's Compensation 

Mass., New Jersey, New York, Virginia .. .. June = 

Maxaachusetts, New Jersey, New York, scene 

Cal., Ky., Mass., N. Y., N. D., Pa. ; Aug. es 

Florida, Oklahoma 

California 

Nebraska 
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Business Builders—#, 7/7. Blackburn ° 
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’ Tart I1jl—General Eé¢ucation 101, Sept. 92 
Part IV—Law Oct. 61, Nov. 1138 

Collection Ra yy nee: Fo BOERS os cvédcstevees . June 35 

Contract Bond Opportunities—Carroll W. Laird .. 

Creative Selling—Arthur H. Seffing eee 

Crime Pays—Val White 

Dwelling-Building Broad Form, The—Richard M. Heine .... 

Freedom and the Salesman—Walter 17. W heeler, Jr. 

Garage Liability Polleyv—Leroy W. Fieting ......... evewe 

It Ain't the World—Marion Williamson 

It's Fun Being Lazy—William A. Gottsacker 

Judging a Fire Risk—F, D. MacDaniel ...........006200000-NOV. 

Last Six Feet, The—Robin 8. Williams 

Personal Articles Policy—Francis X, 0’ Leary 

Quiz of the Month 
Fire Insurance . 


Sept. a3 


bbe ssa bacercadee bees Ken May 103, June 67 
law Course ... July 97, Aug. 115 
Fire Risk (Physical " Aspects) Sept. 139, Oct. 121 
General Insurance Course Nov. 121 

Sales Slants from Other re (monthiy) 

Sales Training—Jamesa I.. 

Self-Traininge—C. LL. Lanp, . 

Selling Parade, The—Charles R. Roth 

Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 

Serve, Show and Suggest—William H. Gove 

Transportation Coverages—Raymond G. Shepard 

Two Sales Programs—lUrban M. Lelli 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rutlding Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Fie'd Appointments ...... 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

New Publications 

Stock Index, Best's 


Beat’s Fire and Casualty News 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 


Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Credits Driving Education) 
Wes’ Vice President) othe 

New Ilome Offices ; Reynolds, 
Vice President) . 

America Fore Goan 
(New Secretaries) 

(New Director) u 

American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 
(Taylor, Vice President) 

(To Increase Capital) 
(Ileld Not in Contempt) 

American Automobile, St. Louis 

(€ be san Increase) 

American Farmers Mutual, 
(DahiImann, Ex. Vice President) . -Aug. 119 

American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 
(Trailer Home Financing) Aug. 
Cow. DO CD nn nc ccnsvcewokel Sept. 131 
(Settles Virginia Charges) ....... Nov. 127 

American Income Assurance, Chicago 
(A & H Companies Merge) Sept. 131 

American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Winter Advanced) .............- May 143 
(Hartung Advanced) y 107 

American Liberty, Birmingham 
(To Absorb lenn-Liberty) . 119 

American Motorists, Chicago 
(Kemper Takes Issue) y 107 
(Ileineke, Vice President) July 107 

American Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia 
(Changes Name) May 143 

American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) May 143 

American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Advancements) May 143 

American Volicyholders’, Boston 
(Auto Merit Dividend Plan) 

American Reinsurance Group, 
(Official Changes) 

Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Change in Control) 
(Capital Changes) Aug. 119 

Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Correction Notice) July Fee 
(To Remove Assessment Feature) Aug. 119 
(Deviation Filing —— pproved)..Sept. 131 

Atlantic Mutual Grou ‘ew York 
(Deviation Approvec a. June 121 


Chicago 


. Sept. 131 
New York 
May 143 


June 121 


Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Francisco 
(New Carrier) 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(Ilesxe, Exec. Vice lresident) -July 107 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Changes Name) . 119 
Caisse Centrale De Reassurance, 
aris, France 
(Appoints U. 8S. Manager) 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) 
Carolina Casualty, Burlington 
(Capital Inerenase) 
Celina Mutual Casualty, Celina 
(Changes Name) July 108 
Century Insurance Group, New York 
(U. S. Manager to Retire) June 121 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital Increase) .. June 121 
(See Arex Indemnity) — 121 
(Capital Changes) Ang. 120 
Colonial Mutual Casualty, I 
(Suspended) 
Colonial Mutual Fire, Philadelphia 
(Suspended) 
Commercial Union Group, 
New Director) 
Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) 
Continental Companies, Chicago 
(Elects Vice l’resident and 
Secretary) 


.May 144 
Oct. 139 


..-May 143 


-Nov. 127 


Equity General, Miami 
(New York License) 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(New Director) 
(To Issue New Stock) 


Sept. 131 


June 121 
Sept. 132 


Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President).May 144 
(Credit for Driver Courses) ; 
(Major Medical Expense Policy)..July 108 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, Co podies 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 

Aug. 120 
(Trained Driver Discount Approved) 
Sept. 132 

Farm Bureau Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Names Secretary) A 
(Names Treasurer) 

Federal Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposed) 

(See U. S. Guarantee) 

Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Changes Name) 
(New Director) 


. Oct. 139 


.«-June 122 
--Aug. 122 


.. Sept. 132 
kd ebecaeseese Sept. 132 
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Fidelity and Guar. Ins. Undrs., Baltimore 
(Otficial Staff Changes) Feb. 134 
Fire and Casualty, Hartford 
(To Expand Operations) ooo 108 
(Increases Capital) J 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San niece 
(File Independent Auto Schedules 
Aug. 120 
(New Comprehensive Policy) Sept. 133 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Leaves Bureau . 127 
Firemen’s Insura 


(Increases Dividend) Nov. 128 


General America Group, Seattle 
(New Director) 
(New Auto Carrier) 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New resident) J 122 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(New Director) 122 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
(Youngman, Chairman) J 122 
(New Directors) > 123 
Government Employees, 
(Dividend Increase) Oct. 139 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments) May 144 
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(Executive Changes) ; . 120 
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CR Tre Sept. 133 
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CCS. TR COCOONS osccccccccce May 
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(See American Income) 
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ween. - 
Philadelphia 


Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) id 
Royal-Liverpool Group, Liverpool 
(New A, k B50. POPS) coccesccces May 147 
(Lewis, Advaneed) June 125 
Rush Township Mutual, Rushtown 
(Changes Name) .-Aug. 122 
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(Centennial Celebration) 
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tion) 

Saskatchewan Government, 
(Government Inronds) 
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(Government Inroads) July 110 
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-July 110 
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— Mutual Insurance, Austin 
“Non-Assessable” lolicy Lleld 
p Bonet ven . 135 
Travelers Group, llartford — 
(New Vice lresidents) 125 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(incorporation Vapers) .........Aug. 122 
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(Stock Purchase Offer) ........ 
Underwriters at Lioyd's, London 
(Premiums and Claims) .. Aug. 123 
United Fire, New York 
(See Ilamiiton Fire) July 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Official Cha nges) June 
Us: mm ells New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
(Merger Concluded) 


.Nov. 129 


June 


World Insurance Company, Omaha 
(To Fight California Kuling) . Oct 
Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
a Merge) ... 
Zurich Group, Switzerland 
(Adopts Merit Classification 
Plan) 


July 110 


.Nov. 120 
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Like to have the facts on competition in the 
insurance business and how best to meet it? What's 
the story on display advertising—how can it be 
made more effective for you? What’s the “logical” 
approach to selling Business Interruption Insurance? 

You'll find the answers to these questions and 
many more in a recent issue of the North America 
Fieldman. Authoritative articles on all phases of 
the insurance business, case histories of agency 
experience, common-sense information on agency 


NORTH 


PROTECT WHA! 











operations—all attractively illustrated—make the 
North America Fieldman valuable to busy Agents. 


The Fieldman is just one of the many services 
the North America Companies provide their Agents 
—another **Plus Value” of representing this pio- 
neering insurance group. Write, telephone or see 
the manager of your nearest North America Service 
Office for the current issue of the magazine. Also, 
learn the advantages to you of becoming associated 
with the North America Companies 
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